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| 'Th E affairs of France are at this æra important 
to all. Europe. The revolution in America, in 
which the revolution of France generated, has al- 
ready made material alterations, not only in the poli- 
tical but commercial world, and that of France can- 
not produce effects of leſs ſerious conſequence to 
mankind. The knowledge of the hiſtory of that 
country, therefore, becomes an object not only of 
curiofity but of utility. Though the volumes now 
ſubmitted to the judgment of the public compriſe 
the principal events of a great kingdom during a 
ſpace of more than twelve centuries, yet the author 
hopes no matter worthy obſervation has been omitted. 
The difficulties that have occurred in compriſing the 
work probably may entitle it to the candour of the 
reader; but the author would be inexcuſable did he 
Not devote a moment to acknowledge the different 
authorities on which the work is founded. 


In French he has diligently conſulted the Hiſtories 
of Daniel, Mezeray, and Henault; the Memoirs of 
Sully and De Retz; the Hiſtories of Lewis the 
- Fourteenth and Fifteenth, by Voltaire; and that in- 
valuable work Monteſquieu's Spirit of Laws. 


In Engliſh he is principally indebted to Wraxall's 
Memoirs of the Race of Valois, Dr. Robertſon's 
.. Hiſtory of Charles the Fifth, Watſon's Hiſtory of 

Philip the Second, and Hume's Hiſtory of England; 
nor would he wiſh to. conceal that in ſome few 
inſtances, where he found it neceſſary to convey the 
exact ſenſe of theſe writers, he ſhould have thought 
it preſumption to have altered their language. 
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WHILE the Roman Empire, under the joint 
government of Valerian and Gallienus, was attack - 
ed on every ſide by the blind fury of foreign inva- 
ders, the name and warlike ſpirit of the Franks 
were firſt revealed to the aſtoniſned and trembling 
natives of Spain and Africa. The origin of theſe 
martial barbarians, whoſe poſterity compoſe one of 
the | moſt powerful and enlightened monarchies of 
Europe, has employed every effort of learning and 
Ingenuity ; Panonia, Gaul, and the northern parts 
of Germany, have 'ſucceſſively-claimed' and been al 
lowed the honour of their birth: But theſe diſ- 
cordant conjectures are rejected by the more rational 
critics; and it is now generally ſuppoſed, that about 
VL. I. „ the 
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the two hundred and fortieth year of the 
" chriſtian ra, under the reign of the em- 
peror Gordian, a confederacy was formed by the in- 
habitants of the lower Rhine and the Weſer : Theſe . 


aſſumed the honourable name of Franks or Free- 


MEN ; and the laws of their union, which at. firſt 
were dictated by mutual advantage, were confirmed 
by gradual experience. © | 
The Rhine, the boaſted ſafeguard of the Roman 
provinces, proved but a feeble barrier againſt theſe 
enterpriſing confederates ; the devaſtations of the 
A. D. 26. Franks ſtretehed from the river to the foot 
D. 260. : 
of the Pyrenees ; their army penetrated 
through the paſſes of thoſe difficult mountains; and 
'Farragona, the capital of a peaceful province, was 
ſacked and almoſt deſtroyed by their rapacious fury. 
For twelve years, while the imperial ſceptre was fee- 
bly ſwayed by Gallienus, Spain was the-theatre of 
their deſtructive hoſtilities ; the ports of the exhauſt- 
ed country ſupplied them with veſſels to tranſport 
themſelves into Mauritania; and Africa beheld with 
terror and aſtoniſhment the manners and habits, the 
\ complexion and ferocious courage, of theſe new in- 
vaders. | 5 
In the reign of Probus, the Franks were com- 
pelled by the victorious arms of that monarch to re- 
4 25 paſs the Rhine, and ſhelter themſelves in 
dme flat maritime country which they al- 
ready occupied, interſected and overflown by the 
ſtagnating waters of the redundant river; but a co- 
lony eſtabliſhed by the emperor on the ſca-coait of 
Pontus, animated by their unconquerable love of 
freedom, ſeized a fleet ſtationed in the harbours of 
the Euxine, and reſolved to explore their way from 
che mouth of the Phaſis to that of the Rhine. They 
eſcaped through the Boſphorus and Helleſpont, and 
ſpread their depredations along the coaſts of the 
Mediterranean; the defenceleſs and W 
. a res 
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ſhores of Aſia, Greece, and Africa were afflicted by 
their frequent deſcents ; the city of Syracufe was ſur- 
priſed, her treaſures rifled, and her inhabitants maſ- 


ſacred. Thence directing their courſe to the columns 


of Hercules, they committed themſelves to the wide 


expanſe of the ocean; and ſteering through the 


Britiſh channel, landed triumphant on the Batavian 
or Friſian ſhores. ; 


During a long period of barbaric darkneſs: the 5 


Franks are concealed from our view; but they e- 


merged again when the throne of Valentinian the 
Third was ſhaken by the Scythian torrent, and Attila 
poured on the empire the tempeſt of his arms. The 
Franks, who had already eſtabliſhed the right of he- 
reditary ſucceſſion in the Merovingian race, eagerly 


ſeized the favourable moment of enterpriſe, and em- 


braced the opportunity of extending the limits of 


their monarchy, {till confined to the neighbourhood 
of the Rhine. Diſpargum, a village between Lou- 


vain and Bruſſels, was the reſidence of Clodion, the 
firſt of their kings mentioned in authentic hiftory : 
Informed by his ſpies of the defenceleſs ſtate of the 


adjacent country, he preſſed through that 


part of the foreſt of Ardennes between the ** P. 4. 
Scheld and the Meuſe, occupied the cities of Tour- 


. nay and Cambray, and extended his conqueſts as far 


as the river Somme. Though furpriſed and routed 
by the Roman general Xtius, he ſoon retrieved his 
ſtrength and reputation, and maintained the poſſeſſi- 
on of his new acquifitions. But his death expoſed 
his kingdom to the diſcord and ambition of his two 
ſons ; and- while the elder ſought the formidable al- 
liance of Attila, the Scythian monarch, the young- 
er implored and obtained the protection of the court 
of Rome. 4 HE £5. PE, , 3 3 
The weſtern empire of Rome, ſeparated from that 
of the eaſt, already rapidly verged towards its-diffo- 


| lution; and * of . Odoncer, a barbarian 
_ | A 


mercenary, - 
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N mercenary, was, extinguiſhed by the reign of Theo- 
doric the Oſtrogoth, when the kindred tribes of the 
Franks ſeated along the Scheld and the Meuſe, the 
Moſelle and the Rhine, were attracted by the ſuperi - 
or merit of Clovis, who had ſucceeded to the com- 
mand of the Salic tribe by the death of his father 
Childeric. The narrow limits of his kingdom were 

= confined to the iſland of the Batavians, with the an- 
cient dioceſes of 'Tournay and Arras; but his marti- 
al bands were ſwelled by the voluntary allegiance of 

his countrymen, and his victorious banner was fol- 
lowed by the warriors who, though governed by the 
independent kings of the Merovingian race, were 
free to ſhare the ortunes of a popular and ſucceſsful 
general. — 

Egidius, a noble pen and the maſter-general 
of Gaul, had eſtabliſhed an independent- ſovereignty 
beyond the Alps. When the Franks were diflatisfied 
with the 3 follies of Childeric their king, the 

entruſted the ſceptre to the hand of the Roman ge. 
neral ; but as ſoon as the fickle barbarians repented 
of their i injury to the Merovingian race, the reſtora- 
tion of the lawful prince was prudently acquieſced 
in by the moderation of Ægidius; Syagrius, his ſon, 
with the authority, at leaſt, if not with the title of 
king, poſſeſſed the city and dioceſe of Soiſſons, with 

| aims and Troyes, Beauvais and Amiens. The 
glory of the father, with the power of the ſon, ex- 

cited the jealouſy and ambition, of Clovis ;. and Sya- 
grius accepted the hoſtile defiance of his rival, and 
appointed the day and the ſield of battle. Tbe Ro- 
man chief, with his diſorderly multitude, was van- 

quiſhed by the intrepid Franks at Nogent, about ten 
miles from Soiſſons: The unfortunate Egidius in 
vain eſcaped to the diſtant court of Thoulouſe, he 
was. ſurrendered to the menaces ofthe victor; the 
Belgic, cities, Soiſſons, Rheims, Provence, Sens, 
e 1 Auxerre, IR their-gates to the tri- 
541 5 | | umphant 


umphant Clovis, whoſe dominions toward the eaſt 
| vere enlarged by the dioceſe. of Tongres,a , 
conqueſt! which he atchieved in the tentitn 
JJJJ.ͤĩð v TH 858 
Ihe Alemanni had ſpread themſelves in Gaul over 
the modern provinces of Lorrain and Alſace, and 
their invaſion of the kingdom of Cologne ſummoned 
Clovis to the defence of his kinſman andy ally. In 
the plains of Tolbiac, twenty-four miles 
from the city of Cologne, the two armies 57 
encountered each other with equal valour and mufu- 
al animoſity. In the firſt onſet the ranks of the 
Franks were broken, and the ſhouts of the Aleman- 


ni proclaimed their hopes of victory: But the bat. 


tle was reſtored by the {kill and example of Clovis ; 
the Franks returned to the charge, and their tranſient 
diſgrace was effaced by a cruel flaughter. "The Ale- 
manni in vain endeavoured to ſhelter themſelves in 
the deep receſſes of their foreſts ; their king, the 
laaſt who could boaſt that title, periſhed in the field, 
and his ſubjects were preſerved only by the modera- 
tion of the conqueror, who condeſcended to accept 
their ſubmiſſion, and permitted them, while they ↄc- 
knowledged his ſovereignty, to retain their peculiar 
manners and inſtitutions, under the government of 
official, and at length, hereditary dukes. © 

+ Clovis had been early educated, and perſevered 
until the thirtieth year of his age, in the errors of 

1 although he had hitherto rejected or 


| difregarded the evidence of "chriſtianity, his ſubjects 


of Gaul enjoyed the free and uncontrolled exerciſe 
of their religious worſhip. He had eſpouſed in the 
fair Clotilda, the niece ot the king of Burgundy, a 
zealous catholic; and the influence of the queen was 


inceflantly directed towards the converſion of her * 


huſband: Some ſuperſtitious fears were excited in 
Clovis by the death of their infant ' fon, who had 
been purified in the fount of baptiſm; but he was 
. | Fs perſuaded 


) 
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perſuaded to renew the ſacred experiment; and in 
the battle of Tolbiac, when the broken ranks of the 
Franks were preſſed by the Alemanni, Clovis loudly 
invoked the god of Clotilda and of the chriſtians : 
His deciſive victory contributed to confirm his waver- 
ing mind; he liſtened reſpectfully to the holy elo- 
quence of Remigius, the biſhop of Rheims, and 
declared himſelf fully ſatisfied of the truth of the ca- 
tholic faith. Political reaſons might ſuſpend for 
A. p. 406. ſome time his public avowal, but in the 
„D. 496. | . . . 
| ſixteenth year of his reign the impor- 
tant ceremony of his * was performed with 
ſolemn magnificence in the cathedral of Rheims; 
and on the ſame day three thouſand of his obedient 
ſubjects imitated the devout example of their ſove- 
reign. The mind of Clovis had been affected by the 
pathetic tale of the Paſſion and the Death of Chriſt ; 
and inſenſible of the beneficial conſequences of the 
myſterious ſacrifice, he exclaimed, with religious 
fervour, © Had I been preſent with my valiant 
© Franks, I would have revenged his injuries.“ 
But though he publicly profeſſed to acknowledge 
the truth of the goſpel, the divine precepts which it 
inculcated were but little reſpected by the aſpiring 
barbarian ; after diſmiſſing a Synod of the Gallican 
church, he calmly aſſaſſinated all the princes of the 
Merovingian race; and the only monarch in the 
chriſtian world free from the ſtain or imputation of 


hereſy, was perpetually employed in the aggrandize- 


ment of his dominions by the violation of every mo- 
ral and religious duty. | | 

The conqueſts of Clovis were equally atchieved by 
his head and hand, and even his converſion contri- 
buted to promote his ambition, The independent 
cities of Gaul were influenced by their prelates to 
acknowledge the juriſdiction of a catholic — * the 
Armorican provinces, (a name which comprehended 


the maritime country of Gaul, between "PE | 


i i 
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and the Loire) abandoned by the Romans, had uni- 
ted for their defence, and under the form of a free 
government had endeavoured to repel the deſultory 
deſcents of the northern pirates. Though the inſta- 
ble foundation of their republic had been repeatedly 
| ſhaken, yet they guarded with vigilance their domeſ- 
tic freedom, and aſſerted the dignity of the Roman 
name. The valour they had diſplayed in repelling 
the attacks of Clovis, excited the eſteem of that mar- 
tial monarch, and their ſucceſsful. oppoſition produ- 
ced an honourable union; they accepted without re- 
luctance the generous capitulation of a ca- „ 5 4% 
tholic bero, and the power and ſtrengt ng 
of the ſon of Childeric were increaſed to a fofmida- 
ble height by theſe voluntary acceſſions ; but the re- 
duction of the northern provinces of Gaul was the 
- gradual operation of war and negociation ; and Clo- 
vis acquired each object of his ambition by the united 
efforts of force and art. | * x. 
The kingdom of the Burgundians extended from 
the foreſt be Voſges to the Alps and the fea of Mar- 
| ſeilles. Gondebaud, the uncle of Clotilda, who held 
the ſceptre, to ſecure his throne from domeſtic con- 
tention, had facrificed the lives of two of his brothers, 
one of whom was the father of the queen of the 
Franks; a third brother, Godegeſil, had been ſpared 
by his policy or humanity, and was ſuffered to poſ- 
ſeſs the dependent principality of Geneva. The faith 
of Gondebaud was ſtained with Arianifm, but his 


| ſubjects. were ſtrungly inclined to the orthodox reli- 


- ,Godegeſfil, was forced to yield to the trea- 


gion; and his brother Godegeſil conſpired. with 
Clovis, who was ſtimulated by inordinate ambition, 
holy zeal, and a defire to revenge the murder of the 
father of Clotilda. In a battle fought between Lan- 


gres and Dijon, Gondebaud, deſerted by FUL - LPR 


chery of his brother and the irreſiſtible valeur of the 
Franks; he abandoned to the purſuit of Clovis the 
| 12K EE important 
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important cities of Lyons and Vienne, and fled with + 
precipitation to Avignon: The impetuous ardour of 
the victor was checked by the ſiege of that city ; the 
vigour and reſolution of Gondebaud induced the ſon 
of Childeric to liſten to terms of accommodation 
acertain annual tribute was ſtipulated ; a conſidera» 
ble ſum of money was immediately diſtributed to ſa- 
tisfy the demands of the Franks; and Godegeſil was 
confirmed in the poſſeſſion of Vienne, and ſeveral 
other places which he had occupied during the courſe 
of the war. K | Ton 
_ The army of Clovis had ſcarce retired from the 
territories of Gondebaud, before that monarch pre- 
pared to efface his diſgrace, and avenge the treaſon 
of his brother. He aſſembled with diligence an ar- 
my at Lyons, and advanced with rapidity towards 
Vienne, which was garriſoned by five thouſand 
Franks, commanded by Godegeſil in perſon. Lhe 
ſecret paſſage of an aqueduct was revealed to Gon- 
debaud by à perfidious citizen; in the:filent hour of 
night; a choſen band entered the ſubterraneous chan- 
nel; they inſtantly ſeized the moſt important poſts; 
the gates were thrown open to their companions 
the Franks who eſcaped the ſword, were ſent pri- 
ſoners to the king of the Viſigoths ; and by the death 
} of Godegeſil, the king of Burgundy a third time, 
| - * ſame city, ſtained his hands with fraternal 
The capture of Vienne was followed by the ſub- 
miſſion of the other cities which had been occupied 
by Godegeſil; the inhabitants acknowledged the au- 
| thority, and implored the clemency of their lawful 
| ſovereign, who declared to Clovis that he muſt no 
4 longer expect that tribute he had preſumed to extort. 
i Although the pride of the king of the Franks muſt 
q have been ſenſibly wounded by this declaration, 
though he could not be indifferent to the fate of his 
ſubjects and the death of his ally, yet the ae 
*; 6 of 


5 who fell in the battle of Chalons defend- 


; 


of Gaul didembled the injury, releaſed the tribute, 
and accepted the alliance and military ſervice of the 
king of Burgundy. 61 . 7 
The kingdom of the Viſigoths, eſtabliſhed by the 
great Alaric in the ſouthern provinces of Gaul, had, 
— the reign of Theadoric his ſon, acquired 
ſtrength and maturity; after the death of Theodoric, 


ing the Roman empire againſt the invaſion a * 
of Attila the king of the Huns, his ſceptre paſſed to 
his eldeſt ſon, TLorriſmond, who was aſſaſſinated by 
his brother Lheodoric the ſecond; that prince expe- 
rienced the ſame fate from Euric, a third brother; 
and the ambition of Euric aſpired to extinguith the 
Roman authority in Spain and Gaul. After re- 
ducing in the former province the cities of Saragoſ- 
ſa and Pampeluna, and penetrating into the heart f 
Luſitania, he paſſed the Pyrenees ; from thoſe moun- 
tains, with the exception of Berry and Auvergne, 
he extended his conqueſts to the Rhone and the 
Loire. His premature death delivered the neigh- 
| bouring barbarians from the dread of his growing 
wer; his throne was inadequately filled by the fee- 

le youth of his fon Alaric ; and the long peace 
which kad enervated the martial fpirit of the Vi- 
ſigoths, the inexperience of their ſovereign, and 
the implacable zeal of orthodoxy, . prompted , Clo- - 
" to invade the peaceful and Arian kingdom of 
In the city of Paris, which he already conſidered. 
as the royal ſeat of government, the king of the 
Franks propoſed to his nobles and warriors the Go- 
thic expedition. It is with concern,” ſaid he, I 
<< ſuffer the Arians to poſſeſs the moſt fertile part of 
Gaul; let us, wich the aid of god, march againſt 
„them, and having conquered them, annex their 
_ ©© kingdom to our dominions.“ Ihe Franks ap- 
plauded the religious ardour of their ſovereign; and 


% 


age 
having vowed to ere& a church in Fa — * : 
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Clovis, in conformity with the piet 


holy apoſtles, prepared to march againſt a prince, 


whoſe friendſhip he had _— cultivated ”y the 


moſt ſolemn profeſſions of regar 
Although Alaric was deſtitute of military 


ence, in perſonal courage he was not inferior to his 


aſpiring rival: The Viſigoths, long diſuſed to war, 


once more reſumed their arms, and crowded round 


the ſtandard of their youthful king ; but their pre- 
fumptuous valour was unequally —_— to the _ 
cipline and veteran intrepidity of the Franks. In 
the decifive battle fought on the banks of the Clain, 


5 about ten miles to the ſouth of Poitiers, 


the Goths were totally routed, and pur- 

ſued ith a cruel ſlaughter. Alarie, diſdaining to 
fly, xuſhed againſt his royal antagoniſt, and obtain- 
ed an honourable death from the hand of Clovis. 
An infant ſon, a baſtard competitor, factious no- 
bles, and a diſloyal people, facilitated the progreſs 
of the victor. Aquitaine readily ſubmitted ; and the 
king of the Franks, without further oppoſition, 
eſtabliſhed his winter quarters at Bourdeaux, 
In the enſuing ſpring, Thoulouſe ſurrendered; the 
Mn , royal treaſures of that capital were tranſ- 
ported to Paris; and the walls of Angou- 


eme fell before the fortune of the conqueror. But 


the rapid career of Clovis was checked by the po- 
licy and power of Theodoric, the king of the Oſtro- 
8 that prince, with the concurrence of the 

oman emperor of the eaſt, had delivered Italy 
from the uſurpation of Odoacer the Mercenary, and 
eſtabliſhed in it the ſeat of his own independent ſo- 
vereignty. The monarch of Italy had eſpouſed Al. 
bofleda, the ſiſter of Clovis, and had alſo beſtowed 
his daughter in marriage on the late king of the Vi- 
ſigoths. He had in vain endeavoured to maintain, 
by 1+ tn the tranquillity or Gaul; and early 


educated 
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educated in the profeſſion of Rrianiſm, he was in- 
fluented by religious as well as political motives, to 
oppoſe the ambition of Clovis, and- to. preſerve the 
remaining poſſeſſions of the kindred Viſigoths. He 
declared himſelf the protector and guardian of the 
infant ſon of Alaric; and Clovis, who had formed 
the ſiege of Arles, was defeated with the loſs of 
thirty thouſand men, and was forced to retreat with 
diſgrace before the general of the great Theodoric : 
Yet the Franks {till retained the greateſt part of their 
late acquiſitions ;-and the ample province of Aqui- 
taine, from the Pyrenees to the Loire, was indiffolu- 
bly annexed to the French monarchy, 
I be honours of the Roman confulſhip, which had 
been conferred. on the king of Italy by Zeno, the 
emperor of the eaſt, was by his ſucceſſor Anaſtaſius, 
beſtowed on the king of the Franks. Amidſt the 
ſhouts of the joyful multitude, who inceſſantly re- 
peated the acclamations of conſul and Auguſtus, Clo- 
vis entered the cathedral of Tours, after 42 
being inveſted in the church of St. Martin PP 
with a purple tunic and mantle. By theſe honorary 
diſtinctions the actual authority of the monarch of 
Gaul was not augmented; but the Romans were 
diiſpoſed to revere in the perſon of their maſter the 
Fes" title, and the emperors by theſe marks of 
friendſhip and alliance, tacitly ratified the conqueſts 
of the ſon of Childeric. : 1 
The ties of conſanguinity, the precepts of the pure 
religion he had ſo. lately profeſſed, were not ſufficient 
to reſtrain the ambition of Clovis; his throne was 
cemented by the blood of his kinſmen, 8 
the Merovingian princes. Among other 
victims to his inſatiate thirſt of power, we diſcern 
Sigibert, the king of Cologne, with his ſon Clodo- 
ric; Cararic, whoſe dominions are not preciſely aſ- 
certained; Ranacaire, who reigned over the dioceſe 
of Cambray ; and Renomer, whoſe * 
| | thority 
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thority was acknowledged by the territory of Maine : 
Yet theſe cruelties were in the eyes of the clergy ex- 


' Plated by his holy ardour in the cauſe of chriſtianity ; 


and a barbarous age was eager to admire and applaud 
the orthodox zeal and hberal piety of the ſon of 

AWA PHP 

In the laſt year of the reign of Clovis he reformed 

and publiſſied the Salic laws; a f& lines of theſe, 
which debar women from inheriting any part of the 
Salic lands, have been applied as precluding females 
from the ſucceſſion to the crown of France; and the 


origin and nature of theſe lands have perplexed and 


exerciſed the ingenuity of our moſt learned and fa- 
gacious critics. The promulgation of this artleſs 
A Da. ſyſtem of juriſprudence was ſoon after fol- 
© *" owed by the death of the monarch himſelf, 
who expired at Paris in the forty-fifth year of his age 
and thirtieth year of his reign. Among his contem- 


poraries, the valour and victories of Clovis certainly 


allowed him to claim the foremoſt rank; but his 
valour was ſtained with cruelty, and his victories ob- 


ſcured by injuſtice. - In the invaſion of the Bur- 


ara re ant Vifigoths, the moſt partial hiſtorians 
are deſcribed him as the aggreſſor; and though in 
the battle of Tolbiac his ſword was drawn againſt 
the Almanni in the defence of his ally and Kinſman 
Sigebert, yet he ſoon after heſitated not to ſecure his 
throne by the death of that very ally in whole cauſe 
he had triumphed. His ruling paſſion was to render 
himſelf abſolute monarch of all Gaul; and he may 
be conſidered as more fortuuate in the execution of 
his deſigns than juſtifiable in the means he employed. 
In private life, after his converſion to chriſtianity, 
he was chaſte and temperate ; nor does it appear that 
the huſband of Clotilda ever violated the purity of 


The conduct and character of the founder of the 
French monarchy, naturally excite our curioſity and 
1 enquirjes; 
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5 enquiries 3 but it is not conſiſtent with the limits of 


mis work to beſtow an equal degree of attention on 
his immediate ſucceſſors. His dominions were divi- 


_ ded between four ſons; Clodomir, Childebert, and 
Clotaire, the children of Clotilda, reigned with in- 
dependent authority over; Orleans, Paris, and Soif- 
ſons; and Thierri, the illegitimate offspring of Cio- 


n before his magriage, poſſeſſed the greatelt part of 


Aquitaine, and ereQing a new kingdom under the 
name of Aultraſia, —_ the ſeat of his government 
at Metz 
The Gar of Clodlds ware prompted by ambition, 
and the reproaches of their implacable mother, de- 
ſirous of avenging the death of her father on the 
family of the or oa to invade the kingdom of 
Burgundy. go was was no more; and his ſon 
and ſueceſſor, Sigiſmond, was ſtained with the blood 
of an infant zul, whom he inhumanly facrificed to 
to the pride and reſentment of a ſtep-· mother. The 
Burgundian monarch, who had too late diſcovered 
his error, was arouſed from the proſtrate poſture of 
penitence, to defend his crown and lite againſt the 
rapacious invaders of his country: His ef. , | 
forts were in vain ; he was defeated in a $53: 
decifive battle, deſerted by his ſubjects, and, with 
his wife and rwo of his children, was buried * in 
a deep well, by the ſtern command of the ſons of 
Clovis. His brother Godemar ſtill maintained the 
war; but his forces, in a ſecond battle, were rout- 
ed dy Clodomir: yet the victory proved fatal to the 
victor; and Clodomir, entangled in the * 
purſuit, was in the moment of triumph 55 
ſurrounded and ſlain. Of his two ſons, the elder 
was afterwards maſſacred, and the younger was im- 
mured in a agent by _ boundleſs e of 
their uncles. r un $303: 3 
__ ,The arms of Childetiert an n ths 
ba conqueſts of * 3 overwhelmed the re- 
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der his authority Auvergne, reſiſted th 
_ enterpriſes of his uncles Childebert ani 
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maining poſſeſſions of the Viſigoths, whoſe:youthful 


king, Amalaric, ſunk into the grave; and divided 


A D. the dominions of their late brother Clodo- 
$34» 338. mir. But an alliance founded in guilt was 


not likely to be of long duration; their friendſhip 


was ſoon interrupted by mutual complaints, and at 
length gave way to open hoſtilities. A temporary 
reconcihation was with difficulty ffected; and the 


the commiſſion of @.crime-which he had long con- 
templated, if not with pleaſure, at leaſt without 
horror. . We 1 | 2 13 A | 

During theſe various tranſactions, Thierri, the 


king of Auſtraſia, acquired by arms the poſſeſſion 
of Thuringia, and bequeathed it with the reſt of his 


dominions to his ſon Theodebert, who reduced un- 

; ambitious 

| Clotaire, 

and invaded with impartial rapacity the Italian terri- _ 
A.D. tories of the Romans and the Oftrogoths. 

5˙7, 583. His premature death placed the Auſtraſian 


ſceptre in the hands of his natural ſon Theodebalde ; 


and on the demiſe of that 3 his ſubjects con- 
ſented to acknowledge as their ſovereign Clotaire, 
who by the ſubſequent deceaſe of Childebert uni- 
ted the dominions of Clovis under his fole govern- 
ment. ITE 

Clotaire had ſcarce time to taſte the joys of undi- 


_ vided empire before he was ſummoned by death, to 
account for the means by which he had acquired it; 


and his four ſons immediately divided the kingdom 
which he had cemented at the expence of ſo much 
blood. Paris fell by lot to, Caribert : Orleans and 

A. b. Burgundy to Gontran; Auſtraſia to Sige- 
$62, 613. bert; and Soiſſons to Childebert. '1 
death of Caribert once more kindled the flames of 
diſcord among the Merovingian princes; and a fee- 
ble compromiſe, which divided the city of Paris into 
i | | _ three 


| 
| 
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three parts, and confined eath prince to his ſeparate 
* was not likely to extinguiſh the glowing 
embers. It is unneceſſary to ho Alg uſt the reader 
with the unintereſting ſeries of Comba diſcard, or 
the immortal hatred of Brunchant, the wife of Sige- 
bert, and Fredegonde, firſt the concubine and after- 
wards the conſort of Chilperic. During ſucceflive 
years open violence and ſecret intrigue, the ſword 
and'the dagger alternately interru —_ the tranquillity 
of the ſubject, and aſſailed the life of the n ug 
Sigebert was aſſaſſinated at the inſtigation of Chil- 
peric; and that prince himſelf was afterwards 
doomed to experience the ſame perfidy as he had 
actiſed againſt his brother. His ſon, Clotaire the 
| — then only four months old, was protected 
in the poſſeſſion of Soiſſons by his uncle Gontran, 
the king of Burgundy, again Childebert, the ſon 
and ſucceſſor of Sigebert of {of Auſtraſia The death 
of Gontran devolved his dominions on the Auſtrafi- 
an monarch, who in vain renewed his attempts on 
the youthful king of Soiſſons; and expiring ſoon 
after, left his kingdom and his two infant ſons the 
victims of their own ambition, and of the artifices 
of the very prince whom he himſelf had endeavour- 
ed to oppteſs. 
The different provinces of Gaul again obeyed the 
A p. 6:; Authority of a ſingle 0057" and the ſole 
* power which had been poſleſſed by Clotaire 
the Firſt was revived in his grandſon, Clotaire the 
Second, who during fifteen years held the reins of 
overnment with a ſteady hand, and chaſtiſed, in a 
Comal victory, the inſolence of the Saxons. On his 
A. D. 638. death, his eldeſt ſon, Dagobert, who had 
already received from his father the crown 
of Auſtraſia, ſucceeded to the kingdoms of Neuſtria, 
(which compriſed the country betweon the Meuſe 
and the Loire) and Burgundy: To his younger 


brother, 8 he * 2 wad of 2 
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with the royal city of Thoulouſe. The deceaſe of 
Caribert, who enjoyed his tranſient ſovereignty but | 
three years, was followed in a few days by that of 1 
kis ſon Chilperie, who was ſuppoſed to fall a victim 
to the ambition of his uncle: and Aquitaine again 
was afinexed to the crown of France, and to the do- 
minions of Dagobert. An unſucceſsful war with 
the Sclavonians induced this monarch to reſign the 
feeptre of Aultraſia to his eldeſt ſon, Sigebert; and 
o g the death of the former, after a reign of 
_ ** 2, © tety years,..confirmed Sigebert in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of Auſtraſia, and devolved on him the king 
dom of Neuſtria and Burgund.. 
From this period, the reign of the rings | 
princes was 'over-ſhadowed by the power of their 
ſubjects, the Mayors of the palace: In Auſtraſia, the 
names of Sigebert, Dagobert, Childebert, and Chil. 
deric, ſucceſſively, but darkly, mark the adminiſ- 
trations of Pepin and his ſon Grimoalde: In Neuſtria 
and Burgundy, Clovis the Second, and Clotaire the 
Third, were obſcured by the authority of Archam- 
baud aud Rbroin. After a diſcordant era of inter- 
nal reyolutiofs, Auſtraſia was re- united to Neuſtria 
4 p. 6, zd Burgundy, under the ſole. name of 
3 Thierri, the ſon of Clotaire the Third; 
but the government was entirely entruſted to Ebroin, 
the mayor of the palace, whoſe boundleſs ambition 
and bloody tyranny provoked the revolt of the nobi- 
lity of Auſtraſia: Theſe elected as their independent 
_ dukes Martin and Pepin, already united by the ties 
of blood. The forces of the confederates were de- 
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feated by Ebroin; and Martin, who had ſurrender. a 

ed the city of Laon on a promiſe of ſafety, was be- 2 

headed by the perfidious mayor. But Pepin had el 

employed each moment of the ſiege in reeruiting his 1 
| I D 68 8 ſhattered forces 5 and the aſſaſſination | of | E 
{+ - © Ebroin, by the hand of a private enemy, fc 
1 | delivered him from an active and implacable rival. h 
n MEWS and d 
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and opened the road of greatneſs to the Carlovingian 
princes. 5 | 8 
. The arms of Pepin, ſurnamed d' Heriſtal from his 

alace on the Meuſe, in the neighbour- 9 69. 
hood of Liege, ſoon after the death of E. 
roin penetrated into the Vermandois, and defeated 
the royal army commanded by the new miniſter 
Bertaire and animated by the preſence of Thierri 
himſelf; this victory de Pepin maſter of the 
capital, the finances, and the perſon of the king. 
While he engroſſed the public authority, he affected to 
treat the captive monareh with every mark of external 
reſpect; and the proud claims of ſucceſsful uſurpa · 
tion were concealed beneath the veil of apparent hu- 
mility. During the various nominal reigns of Thi- 
erri, Clovis the Third, Childebert, and Dagobert, 
he maintained his power, unſhaken and undiminiſh- 
ed; and his repeated triumphs over the Friſons, the 
Alemanni and the Bavarians, confirmed his influence 
and extended his reputation: The laſt years of his 
life were embittered by the loſs of his ſon Grimoalde, 
who fell a victim to the envy of the nobility; but 
his death was ſeverely revenged by Pepin, who ſoon 

afterwards terminated with his laſt breath, 21 
a proſperous adminiſtration of twenty-fix N 
years, having previouſly appointed his grandſon | 
Theudoalde, then only fix years old, the mayor of 
the palace, I ID bean LN 8 

From a race of princes deſtitute of virtue and 
ability, we turn with pleaſure to their powerful mi- 
niſters, whoſe enterpriſing counſels and ſteady valour 
augmented the glory and protected the dominions of 


the French empire. The infant years of Theydoalde 


were indeed oppreſſed by the jealouſy of his ſovereign 
Dagobert, and the defeat of his adherents was ſoon 
followed by his death: But the tottering .  _ 
houſe of Pepin was propped by the ſplen- 8 
did talents of his illegitimate ſon Charles, who, a- 

Wok. . | LT =o midſt © 


3 
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midft the alternate viciſſitudes of fortune, diſplayed 
a magnanimity of mind worthy of his father. Burſt- 
ing from the bands of enthrallment, he was received 
with open arms by the Auſtraſians, raiſed to the dig- 
nity of duke, and entruſted with the abſolute com- 
mand of their forces; though encompaſſed by dif- 
ficulties, his genius roſe ſuperior to his ſituation. 
p nus The death of bert relieved him from 
an antagoniſt, who diſplayed a degree of 
ſpirit uncommon in the degenerate Merovingian race; 
and the election of Chilperic from the cloyiter, pre- 
ſented a competitor whole virtues were unequal to 
ierce through the miſts of a monkiſh education. 
In his retreat through the foreſt of Arden, the camp 
March 19. Of the incautious monarch was ſurpriſed by 
A. P. 717. the vigilant Charles; and in a more conſi- 
derable action between Arras and Cambray, the roy- 
al forces fled before the ſword of the Auſtraſians. 
The diſtreſs of Chilperic prompted him to nego- 
ciate an alliance with Eudes, duke of Aquitaine, 
who during theſe troubles had occupied all the 
Franks formerly poſſeſſed on the other ſide of the 
Loire; the friendſhip of Eudes was purchaſed by 
the ſolemn ceſſion of the country he had ſeized. 
To encounter with equal arms his adverſaries, 
i Charles, in imitation of the policy of his 
. 719. i : 8 
father Pepin, raiſed to the throne in Clo- 
taire a new phantom of royalty; and advancing 
rapidly to Soiſſons, ſurpriſed by his unexpected ap- 
pearance the confederate princes. The hoſt of Chil- - 
peric and Eudes<gradually diſſolved before the pre- 
ſence of the hero; and the duke of Aquitaine, 
hopeleſs of ſucceſs, accepted from Charles the fame 
terms as he had ſtipulated with Chilperic, and deli- 
vered the Merovingian king into the hands of the 
duke of Auſtraſia. | ., 
The misfortunes of the unhappy Chilperic, whoſe 
conduct has procured him an honourable * 
. f ; * ; m 
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from the liſt of indolent princes, received ſome al- 
| leviation from the reſpe&tul treatment he expe. 
' rienced. On the death of Clotaire, Charles pas bo. 

him to be acknowledged king of Auſtraſia, and ſos, . 


vereign of all the — or of the Franks; but 


from this moment, the adminiſtration was abſolutely 
veſted in. the mayors of the palace; and the obſcure, 
names of ſucceſſive Merovingian princes, whoſe fee- 
ble characters are deſcribed by the epithet ſaineant, 
lazy, have almoſt eluded the reſcarches of the hafs, 


torlan. 


G ee Gil. e the aackcrles. nd 


oppoſed the arms of Charles; and Rainfroy, who. 


had been appointed by Dagobert the mayor of the 
palace, obtained from his vigorous defence an ad- 
vantageous treaty wich the peaceable enjoyment of 


the country of Anjou. The indefatigable efforts of 


Charles had no ſooner triumphed over domeſtic foes 
than he prepared te encounter the foreign enemies 
of the ſtate : His life was ſucceſsfully and inceſſantly. 


exereiſed in the cabinet and the field; en A. D. pig 


Sueyians and Friſons were vanqui 


the haughty ſpirit of the Alemanni was broken by 


reiterated victories; twice he baffled the. perſidious 
enterpriſes of Eudes, and by the invaſion 
of Aquitaine, taught him in future to ob- 

Rad pledged : The diſtreſs of that 
prince ſoon ſummoned Charles to his relief; and the 


A. D. 771. 


duke of the Franks, in the defence of the rehgion 
| of Chriſt, prepared to erect, e ee MR 


own glory. 
In the rapid growth of little more than a century, 


the faith of Mahomet had over- ſhadowed the pro; 


vinces of the eaſt ; the victorious Saracens had pe- 
netrated into Europe, occupied Spain, paſſed che 


Pyrenees, and appeared under the walls of Thou- 


louſe. Near that city, in an obſtinate engagement 


with Ins the dn of che Caliph loſt his life 
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and army: But the faithful were not diſmayed by 
adverſity ; the barrier of the Pyrenees was once more 
burſt; the ſouth of France fubmitted to the religion 
of Arabia; and Eudes, defeated by Abderame, the 
leader of the Saracens, was reduced to ſolicit the 
protection and implore the aſſiſtance of the duke of 
che Franks. | . | 
The forces of the confederates were commanded 
by Charles and Eudes ; between Tours and Poitiers 
the chriſtian religion was vindicated againſt the fol- 
25 lowers of Mahomet. During ſix days of 
* * 23? geſultory combat, the archers and horſe- 
men of the eaſt maintained their wonted ſuperiority ; 
| but on the ſeventh, the hoſt of the Saracens was op- 
preſſed by the robuſt ſtature and nervous courage of 
the warriors of the weſt. On that memorable oc- 
caſion, the weighty ſtrokes of Charles firſt acquired 
him the ſurname of Martel, the Hammer; the 
bloody field was ſtrewed with Abderame himſelf, 
and, if we credit the monkiſh writers, three hundred 
and ſeventy-five thouſand Mahometans. But though 
this number is, doubtleſs, exaggerated, the victory 
was complete; the chiefs of the Saracens, amidſt 
the terror of the night, provided each for his ſepa- 
rate ſafety; and Aquitaine was recovered by the 
arms of Eudes. 8 5 ob. 
A ſecond irruption of the Muſſulmen into Pro- 
vence revived the laurels of the invincible Martel, 
who in a deciſive battle humbled again the Friſons, 
and flew their duke with his own hand. On the 
death of Eudes, Charles granted Aquitaine to Hu- 
nalde, the ſon of that prince, reſerving to himſelf 
the claim of homage without mentioning Thierri, 
who had fucceeded to Chilperic as titular monarch, 
and who expired: ſoon after. The ambitious mayor 
of the palace no longer deigned to conceal his au- 
_ thority beneath the ſanction of the Merovingian 
name, and without appointing any ſucceflor to 
BE To Ihietri. 
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Thierri, ruled the empire of France with abſolute- 
power. His weighty mediation with the Lombards 
ged the gratitude of pope Gregory the third ; 

ba, the xl 45 pontiff fent him the key s of the 
tomb of St. Peter, offered to ſhake off his depend- 
ence on the emperor, and to proclaim Charles con- 
ſul of Rome; but while the duke of the Franks fa- 
vourabl regarded and encouraged this negociation, 
the — Ap moſt intereſted in it, pope Gr the 
third, Leo the third emperor of the eaſt, and Charles 
Martel himſelf, within a few ſucceſſive months, ſunk 
1 the grave. | 

. On the dp eb of Oober, after 4 D. 
an uninterrupted career of proſperity, 7977 
during an adminiſtration of twenty-two years from 
the battle of Cambray, Charles Martel breathed his 
laſt in the fiftieth year of his age. Although his 
victories over the Saracens moſt probably prelerved 
Europe from the impending yoke” of Mabomet, yet 
the future happineſs of the faviour of Chriſtendom 
has been impeached by the legends of the monks ; 
and the clergy, who reſented the freedom with which 
he applied the revenues of the church to the defence 
of the chriltian religion, have not heſitated to enroll 
him among the damned: In a letter addreſſed to 
Lewis, the grandſon of Charlemagne, it is aſſerted, 
that on opening the tomb of Charles Martel, the 
ſpectators were affrighted'by the ſmell of fire and the 
aſpe& of an horrid dragon; and that a ſaint of the 
times was indulged with a viſion of the ſoul and 
body of the founder of the Carloringlas * un 

ing in the abyſs of hell. 

In an aſſembly of the nobles, a ſhort Une Werden 
to his death, Charles aſſigned to his eldeſt fon, 
Carloman, Auſtraſia; and to his ſecond ſon, Pepin, 
ſurnamed the Short, Neuſtria and Burgundy ; to a 
third 1on, the iſſue of a ſecond marriage, he only 

| allotted lome lands in France; and the reſentment” 
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and Grippon was confined in a caſtle in the foreſt 
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of Grippon ſoon diſturbed the tranquillity * his | 


brothers. With the aid of his mother Sonnechilde. 


he occupied the city of Laon, and ſurrendered not 


till he had endured a cloſe and vigorous ſiege. Son- 


nechilde was by the victors diſmiſſed to a convent; 
Arden. | 5 1 
The prejudice which might have attended the di- 
vifion of the empire, was averted by the entire har. 
mony which prevailed between the two brothers, 
Carloman and Pepin. To reſtrain the turbulent diſ- 


1 poſition of the nobles, the latter reſtored 


in Childeric, the ſon of Thierri, the regal 


title; but Carloman, though he aſſented to the pro- 


priety of this meaſure in, Neuſtria and Burgundy, 
ruled Auſtraſia, which he conſidered as hereditary 
in his family, with independent authority: The in- 
trigues of their mother-in-law ſoon compelled the 
two brothers to vindicate their different titles by 


arms; Thatyenterpriſing woman had negociated a 


marriage between Hiltrude, the ſiſter of Carloman 
and Pepin, and Odilon the duke of Bavaria. The 
Bavarian mſtigated by Sonnechilde, and alarmed at 
the growing-power of the ſons of Martel, formed a 
Kin» tt with Theodebald, duke of the Aleman- 
ni, and Theodoric the duke of the Saxons; a for- 


 wilable, army was. aſſembled, and the allies, 19 


cover their country and protect their camp, cauti- 
pull poſted themiclves with he river Lech in thei 

Carloman and Pepin were not ignorant of their 
danger, nor un2cquainted with the deſigns of the 
e at the head of their faithful Franks 
they advanced towards the enemy, paſſed the river 
at different fords at the filent hour of might, and at 


„ „ 


AD. 705 the ſame moment attacked the camp of 


'** the allies. During five hours the action 
was maintained with perſevering valour; but at 


3 
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length the entrenchments were forced on every ſide; 


the dominions of the Bavarians and Saxons were 


delivered to the rapacity of the victorious ſoldiers, * - 
and the dukes gladly embraced the offer of pardon, 


on the renewal of their homage: and a folemn pro- | 
miſe of future fidelity. 


During the abſence of the two drothers, Hunalde, 


duke of Aquitaine, in conſequence! of his engage. 
ments with Odilon, paſſed the Loire, ravag 
open country, and conſumed with fire the maghiti- 


cent cathedral and the greateſt part of the city of 


Chartres. On the approach of the Franks, he haſti- 
Iy ͤretreated; and in the enſuing year the inſult was 


avenged by the preſence of Pepin, at the AD. | 
head of a numerous army. Aquitaine was 129255 
doomed to expiate by the calamities of wat the crime 
of her ſovereign; and Hunalde, tormented with the 
pangs of diſappointed ambition, veſigned his domi- 
nions to his fon, and retired to a con vent. 

Far different were the motives which infos 


: Carloman to embrace a liſe of religious ſolitude ; 


even in the moment of triumph, in the midſt of 
ſucceilive victories, he conceived. the deſign of ſe- 
cludiag himſelf from the follies and vices of the 


world in the ſilent gloom of a cloyſter. In vain did 


his brother Pepin, at leaſt with the appearance of 


ſincerity, labour to diſſuade him from a deſign ſo 
gratefu to his on ambition: Firm and unalteralble 


in his reſolution, after humbling the rebellious: ma- 


tions of Germany, Carloman aſſumed the monaſtic 


habit, and his final reſidence in a 


benedictine abbey. on Mount Caſſin. But 5 5. tf 
while he dedicated the remaindet of his life 1992 


tirement and religion, his manly mind deſpiſad 


auſterities of the Aſcetics, who mortified their a | 
tions as the price of eternal happineſs; ©: + 4* | 


YJ- 2 
1 


The undivided ere of we ompite aß the 
A was, by the abdication. of Carlowan, * 


err 
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in the hands of Pepin; and we are pleaſed to diſco- 
ver in the treatment of his younger brother, a proof 
of the regret with which he acquieſced in the ſe- 
ceſſion of his elder. Grippon was immediately re- 
| leaſed from his tedious confinement, entruſted with 
the juriſdiction of a large domain, and the expendi- 
ture of conſiderable revenue: Adverſity might have 
damped, but it had not extinguiſhed the latent flame 
of ambition ; he once more incited the duke of the 
Saxons to ſupport his claims by the terror of a fo- 
reign invaſion ; the arms of Pepin triumphed again; 
the Saxons were routed ; their duke Theodoric, the 
A Þ. , captive of the victor, was from that mo- 
ment buried in oblivion; and his ſubjeQs 
purchaſed their pardon by the ſacrifice of their reli- 
gion, and purified themſelves in the baptiſmal fount 
trom the crime of rebellion. | 2 
The death of Odilon, duke of Bavaria, devolved 
his ſceptre on his infant ſon Taſſilon; and his widow 
Hiltrude readily offered an alylum to her half-bro- 
A. P. 748. ther, the fugitive Grippon. Aſſiſted by a 
ſtrong body of malecontent Franks, the 
perfidious ſuppliant ſeized his ſiſter and her ſon, and 
uſurped the dukedom of Bavaria: But his tranſient 
power vaniſhed on the approach of Pepin; Taſſilon 
was once more reſtored to his dominions; and 
Grippon again pardoned by his brother, again en- 
deavoured to awake the dormant embers of faction; 
and eſcaping from the city of Mans, ſought protec- 
tion in the court of the duke of Aquitaine. 
.. The enemies of Pepin were cruſhed by his valour, 
his friends were multiplied by his liberality ; all the 


* 


powers of royalty had been exerciſed by the mayors 
of the palace, and the regal title was only wanting 
to confirm the ſucceſſion, and gratify the ambition 
of the deſcendants of Charles Martel. The Franks 
were perplexed between the name and ſubſtance of 


| their government; and the mayor and. nobles were 


bound 
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bound by a ſolemn oath of fidelity to the feeble 
Childeric. Their common ambaſſadors E 
addreſſed pope Zachary to diſpel their 
ſcruples and abſolve their promiſe; and the Roman 
pontiff pronounced, that it was lawful to transfer the 
regal dignity from hands incapable of maintaining it 
to thoſe which had fo ſucceſsfully preſerved it; and 
that the nation might unite in the ſame perſon the 
authority and title of king, An anſwer ſo agreea- 
ble to the wiſhes of the Franks was received with 
- tumultuous approbation ; rhe unfortunate. Childeric 
was degraded, ſhaved, and immured for ever in a 
monaſtery ; and the final extinction of the blood of 
Clovis was forgotten in the riſing glories of the Car- 
lovingian race, 0 e 


CHAPTER il. 


: | 1 | 

The Monarchs of the Carlovingian Race. Reign and 
Death of Pepin the Short. — Acceſſion of Charle- 
magne, King of France and Emperor of the Ne; — 
His Victories in Aquitaine, Spain, Haly, and Ger- 
many ;— His Death and Character. — The Reign 
' of 2 le Debonaire, or Gentle. — Final Diviſion 
. of the Dominions of Charlemagne between his Grand- 
ſons A Lewis the German, and Charles the 

* Bald. 15 e N 


Tur new monarch was ſoon ſummoned to defend 
by arms the dignity he had acquired; the revolt of 

the Saxons claimed the preſence of Pepin ; and at 
the head of a royal army he chaſtiſed the levity of 
that turbulent people, and augmented their tribute. 

During this expedition he was delivered. from the 
_ aftive enmity of an implacable relation: b. „ 
The reſtleſs temper of Grippe n ever ſtimu- 8 05 
 Jated him to new enterpriſes; he determined to eſ- 


cape | 


& ; 
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cape from the court of Aquitaine, and to throw him- 
felf on the protection of Aſtolphus, the king of the 
Lombards; but he was flain as he boldly attacked, 
with a handful of troops, a fortified paſs on the con- 
fines of Italy. The ſubmiſſion of the Saxons was 
ſoon followed by that of the Bretons; Narbonne was 
recovered from the infidels; and the injuries and 
preſence of pope Stephen the Third determined the 
devout conqueror to paſs the Alps in ſupport of the 
ſucceflor of St. Peter. | HO OL HG 
The kingdom of the Lombards, which from the 
royal reſidence at Pavia extended to the gates of the 
ancient capital, oppreſſed the waining {ſtrength and 
feeble age of Rome; Aſtolphus, the fovereign of 
the hoſtile nation, had poſſeſſed himſelf of Ravenna, 
aud extinguiſhed in Italy the nominal authority of 
the emperor of the eaſt; Rome was menaced by the 
victorious Lombard, and the life of each citizen was 
fixed at the annual tribute of a piece of gold. The 
Roman pontift had in vain endeavoured to deprecate 
the injuſtice of his enemy; with fearful ſpeed. he 
traverſed the Pennine Alps, and implored rhe pro- 
tection of the monarch of the Franks: He was 
lodged in the Abbey of St. Denys, and, during a 
dangerous ſicknels, attended by the king in perſon, 
On his recovery, Stephen ſolemnly placed the dia- 
dem on the head of his benefactor, beſtowed the 
regal unction on his ſons Charles and Carloman, - 
and contqpred on the three princes the title of Pa- 
tricians off Rome. : | 5 


As the friend of the Roman pontiff, as the father 


of the ancient capital of the world, the prateful 
A.D Pepin, at the head of a zealous and mar- 
tial people, condrcted in triumph his late 
ſuppliant into Italy. Aſtolphus, beſieged in Pavia 
by the devout Franks, renounced all ꝑretenſions to 
the ſovereignty of Rome, reſtored the city and ex- 
archate of Ravenna, and pledged his oath ſcrupu- 
W 8 N | louſi7 
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louſly to obſerve the conditions of the treaty, 3 
venna was by the haſty generoſity of Pepin 3 
red to the holy ſee; and the king of the Franks, 
exulting in the ſugceſs of his expedition, cepalled: 
the Alps in triumph 0 
The ſatisfaction of Pepin was but of ſhort ama | 
tion; — retreat of the Franks diſſipated the fears 
of Aſtolphus ; ; he rejected the conditions which had 
been extorted from him, and already preſſed with 
menaces and arms the independence of Rome. An 
eloquent epiſtle, in the name and perſon of St. Peter 
himſelf, rekindled the zeal of the French monarch; 
the ſon of Martel reſumed his armour, and the ra- 
amp of his march was only to be equalled by that of 
ucceſs, The diſtreſs of Stephen was relieved, 
the perfidy of Aſtolphus was chaſtiſed, by the appear- 
ance of the hero; the Lombard was a ſecond time 
' compelled to ſue for peace; and to the former terms 
was added the ſtipulation of an annual tribute, Ihe 
death of Aſtolphus ſoon after conſtrained the barba- 
rians to a tranſient ſtate of reluQant tran- 18 
quillity ; and their general Didier having 
ſeized the ſceptre, as a title 'to his uſurpation, ſoli- 
. cited Ing obtained the ſanction of the Roman 
ntl 
The repoſe of Pepin was diſturbed by a an} 
revolt of the impatient Saxons; but their endea- 
vours to break, ſerved only to rivet, their chains; 
and their pardon was purchaſed by a renewal of their 
tribute, and an annual ſupply of three hundred horſe. 
Vaifar, duke of Aquitaine, who had long . bv. 
regarded the growing power of Pepia witch 758, 763. 
a jealous eye, ſeized the moment of commotion, en- 
| tered Burgundy, and ravaged the open country as 
far as Chalons. But the king of the Franks was nat 
to be inſulted with impunity ; rapidly returning from 
Germany, he paſſed the Loire, levelled the caſtle of 
AR and — his devaſtations: as far as 
2 ; 
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Limoges; Aquitaine would probably have been re- 
duced into the form of à province of the French 
empire, had not the deſigns of Pepin been inter- 
rupted by the ſecret and hoſtile preparations of his 
nephew Taſhlon, duke of Bavaria. EY ok 
Ihe boundleſs luſt of power which has marked 
the potentates of a more poliſhed period, is invari- 
. D. ably to be traced through the ſanguinary 
763. 768. | annals of a barbarous age: The ambiti- 
on of-princes has ſeldom been reſtrained by the ties 
of conſanguinity, or the impulſe of gratitude ; and the 
moment that Taſſilon beheld with envy the riſing 
fortune of his uncle, he ceaſed to remember that 
Pepin had formerly delivered him from the uſurpa- 
tion of Grippon. Row the court of France he re- 
tired into his own dominions, renounced his homage 
to the French king, and prepared ts aſſert by arms 
his claim of independence. re. oY 
The prudence of Pepin was ſatisfied with ſecurin 
his frontier, by a chain of poſts, againſt the ne 
incurſions of the Bavarian ; and having provided for 
the internal peace of his own kingdom, he once more 
appeared in arms on the banks of the Loire, deter- 
mined vigorouſly to proſecute the war in Aquitaine: 
"That river proved but a feeble barrier ; and Vaifar, 
who at firſt had endeavoured to jmpede his progreſs : 
by laying waſte part of the country, embraced the 
more generous reſolution of defending his domini- 
ons in a field of battle. A total defeat reduced him 
to ſue in vain for peace; the duke of Bavaria, inti- - 
midated by the misfortunes of his ally, ſought a re- 
conciliation, and by his ready ſubmiſſion diſarmed 
the reſentment of the victor, who advanced with di- 
ligence towards the banks of the Garonne. Diſtreſs 
diſſolved the allegiance of the ſubjects of Vaifar; 
and that unhappy prince, conſcious of his impending 
ruin, retired with a faithful band of followers into 
the country of Saintonge, and defending himſelf 
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with indignant valour with a ſigh of (amr Jielded 
up his crown and life. 

The duchy cf Aquitaine was, by the arms and "ON 
tune of Pepin, re-annexed to the dominions of 

France; and the victorious monarch had ſcarce time 
to indulge the pleaſing viſion of future conqueſts, 
when he was reminded of the inſtability of human 
power by the ſymptoms of his approaching end. He 
was ſeized with a flow fever at Xaintes, was convey- 
ed with difficulty to St. Denys, and expired there of 
a complication of diſorders, in the ſeventeenth year 
of his reign and the fifty-fourth year of , 5. 68. 
his age. The diminutive form of Pepin Wee Be 
_ concealed the mind and ſpirit of a hero; and his ge- 
nius was equally diſplayed in action and i in council; 
under his auſpices, France attained that ſtrength which 
enabled his ſon to purſue his triumphant career of 
greatneſs ; but a lively people were intoxicated with 
the glory of the ſucceeding reign; and the humble 
epitaph inſcribed on the tomb of Pepin, © Here 
len the father of Charlemagne,” is an imputation 
on the diſcernment of poſterity. 

The dying words ot Pepin bequeathed his do- 
nions to his ſons Charles and Carloman, who ruled 
with equal and undivided authority the empire of 
France: The boſom of the former was filled with 
the love of action and of glory; but the feeble capa- 
city of the latter regarded with envy the ſuperior 
fame of his brother; and his early death fortunately 
averted the dangers which menaced the infant gran- 
deur of France from his hoſtile jealouſy. 

Il be firſt doomed to feel the nervous arm of Charles 
was Hunalde, the old duke of Aquitaine, who burſt- 
ing trom a monaſtic retirement of above twenty years, 
aſſumed the garb of royalty, and was ee by the 
returning affections of his ſubjects: The moſt im- 
portant cities freely opened their gates to their long-- -. 
loſt a and a conqueſt which had been la- 
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borioufly atchieved in ſucceſſive years, was threaten- 
ed to be overwhelmed ina revolution of a few'weeks. 
Charles was fenfible how much his own reputation 
was concerned, to oppoſe the torrent; his entreaties 
perſuaded the reluctant Carloman to take the field; 
but the forces of the royal confederates were ſcarce 
joined before the fickle prince changed his ſentiments, 
withdrew with the troops more immediately attached 
to his ſtandard, and den his brother to ſupport alone 
the weight of the war. The commanding genius of 
. „ee Charles ſupplied the deficiency of bis num- 
 ®: + .7'7 bers; the duke of Aquitaine, defeated in a 
deciſive battle, efcaped with difficulty to the territo- 
ries of Lupus duke of Gafcony, cho furrendered 
him to the formidable embaffy of Charles; and the 
captive Hunalde was diſmiſſed to a prifon, from 
whence he eſcaped, to embark in new adventures 
and to endure new calamities. . | 
A marriage which Charles had concluded with 
the daughter of Didier, the king of the Lombards, 
was diffolved by the influence of the pope, who re- 
proached that people with the firſt ſtain of leproſy ; 
and in his holy inveCtive, ſeems not unmindful of 
the ſufferings which their ſword had inflicted on the 
2 ſucceſſors of St. Peter. The death of Car- 
. loman, who was ſurpriſed by a mortal dif- 
eaſe in the moment that he meditated a public rupture 
with his brother, had rendered Charles ſole maſter 
of the empire of the Franks; and the revolt of the 
Saxons engaged him in a war which, with fome 
ſhort intervals, exerciſed his perſevering valour dur- 
ing thirty-three years. From the Rhine and beyond 
the Elbe, the martial inhabitants of the north of 
Germany were ſtill inimical to the government and 
religion of \the Franks; they rejected with contempt 
the ſervile obligation of tribute, and in ſucceſſive 
engagements diſplayed a ferocious courage which 
could only be repulſed by the veteran ne 
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the troops of Charles: A repetition of defeats hum- 
bled their haughty ſpirit. The diſturbances in Italy 
required the. preſence of the king of the Franks; 
and the barbarians were content to offer, and Charles 
to accept, the language of ſubmiſſion, which deceiv- 
ed neither party, and enabled both to wait a more 
favourable opportunity of executing their hoſtile or 
ambitious defigns. 1 15 
The Lombards, forgetful of the double chaſtiſe- 
ment which they had received from Pepin, continued 
to harraſs the Romans with a repetition of vexatious 
claims and deſultory inroads. The apoſtolic ſee was 
protected by the zeal and prudence of pope Adrian 
the firſt, and the valour and greatneſs of the king of 
the Franks. At the entreaties of the former, the 
latter prepared to paſs the Alps; he ſkilfully evaded + 
the fortified poſts of thoſe mountains; ap. 
his preſence diſperſed the army of the 77% 773. 
Lombards, and while Didier with the old duke of 
Aquitaine, who had eſcaped from priſon, rook ſhelter 
in Pavia, his fon Adalgiſe with the widow and chil- 
dren of Carloman, ſought immediate ſafety in Vero- 
na. Both cities were beſieged at the fame moment 
by the impatient activity of Charles; Verona was 
{ſoon compelled to ſurrender : Adalgiſe eſcaped to 
Conſtantinople ; but the widow and ſons of Carlo- 
| man are from that period loſt in oblivion. The 
2 victor, after a ſhort viſit at Rome and confirming 
* and enlarging his father's donation to the ſucceſſors 
of St. Peter, returned to preſs the ſiege of Pavia; 
a the arms of the Franks were ſeconded by an internal 
| enemy, and the 1 of the plague determined 
E the inhabitants to implore the clemency of Charles: 
| The old duke of Aquitaine fell a ſacrifice to his con- 
| 
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Nancy in oppoſing the tumultuous, elamour of the 

people; the gates were thrown opens the kingdom 

of the Lombards was finally extinguiſhed ; but [x | 
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fre of their unhappy monarch Didier has eluded the 


reſearches of the hiſtorian. 
In Milan, the victor was crowned king of Lom- 
bardy ; and after receiving the oaths of allegiance 


from the nobility, he haſteneil to repaſs the Alps, 


and reſtrain the deſtructive incurſions of the Saxons, 
who had already re-afſumed their arms, and recover-. 
ed Ereſbourg, near the Weſer, which they had lo 
in the former campaign : That city, on th 
appearance of Charles, was again compel- 


led to change its maſter ; but a conſiderable detach- 


ment of the Franks, appointed to guard the paſſage, 
and feparated from their companions by the broad 
ſtream of the river, was in the moment of heedlefs 


confidence overwhelmed by the crafty barbarians. 
This check, with new diſturbances in Italy, induced 


Charles to receive, with hoſtages from the different 


_ tribes, the doubtfal profeſſions of the Saxons ;, and 


after ſtrengthening the fortifications of Ereſbourg 
he pointed his march with unwearied diligence 0 
towards the weſt. B19 

The clouds which darkened Italy, and which had 


been ſwelled by the intrigues of the emperor of the - 


eaſt and the fugitive Adalgiſe, were diſpelled by the 


preſence of the monarch ; but the ſtorm {till ſhook 
the north with unabated violence, and the boaſted 
works of Ereſhourg were ſwept away by the fury of 
A b. the tempeſt. The rapid return of Charles 
776, 777- ſurpriſed the Saxons in the ſiege of Sige- 
bourg, and his unexpected appearance once more 
renewed their profeſſions of loyalty. The fortifica- 
tions of Ereſbourg were reſtored ; new forts were 
conſtructed along the Lippe; an aſſembly of the 
barbarian chiefs was held at Paderborn, in Weſt- 
phalia; and Charles having received their homage, 
prepared, at the ſolicitation of Ibinala, lord of Sara- 
goſla, to march into Spain, and to reſtore the ſup- 
pliant Emir. | 


f 
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The authority of the exiled Arabian was re-eſta- 
| bliſhed by the arm of the chriſtian monarch, who 
reduced Pampeluna, traverſed the Ebro, and ſuc- 
ceſsfully inveſted the city of Saragoſſa. The rebel- 
lious followers of Chriſt and Mahomet were im- 
partially oppreſſed by the defender of inſulted ſo- 
vereignty z and the march of Spain, which 9 „ 
the victor inſtituted, extended from tbe 
Pyrenees to the river Ebro. Barcelona was the 
_ reſidence of a French governor; he obtained the 
counties of Rouſſillon and Catalonia; and the king- 
doms of Navarre and Arragon were ſubje& to his 
juriſdiction: But in his return, his rear-guard was 
defeated in the Pyrenean mountains; and this ar- 
tion, which has been ſo much celebrated in romance 
for the death of the famous Roland, ſeems to im- 
peach the military ſkill and prudence of Charles. 
The enſving year was dedicated by the indefatiga- 
ble monarch to again ſuppreſſing the com. , 
motions of the Saxons, and to framing 
that ſyſtem of laws which has even commanded a 
degree of reverence in this more enlightened age. 
With his queen and his two younger ſons, Carloman 
and Lewis, he re-paſſed the Alps; repaſed during 
the winter at Pavia; and on the approach of fpring, 
entered Rome amidſt the triumphant acclamations 
of the inhabitants. In that Imperial city, and in 
the preſence of the Roman pontiff, on Eaſter-day, 
in the thirty-ninth year of his age, be divided his 
dominions : He « red on Carloman, wha then 
changed his name to Pepin, the kingdom of Lom- 
bardy; and on Lewis he beſtowed. that af Aqui- 
taine i Vhe latter he conducted in to Orleans; 


but while he congratulated himſelf on the ubmien 


of Taſſilan, duke of Bavaria, and vainly imagined, 
that by the diviſion of the empire 1 bal ſecured the 
tranquillity of his reign, the vifian was 
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the perſevering valour of Charles was ſeverely exer- 
ciſed in the bloody labours of three German cam- 
Oo erer ũ . ge on ng 
Ide latent ſpark of independence {till glowed 
within the martial boſoms of the barbarians: The 
riſing flame was fanned by the breath of Witikind, 
a Saxon chief, who had twice retired from the vic- 
torious arms of Charles to the friendly court of the 
king of Denmark. His return inflamed the indig- 
nant ſpirit of his countrymen; his counſels guided, 
his courage animated them; the diſſentions of the 


royal generals enſured their defeat: The ſcanty and 


deſponding remnant of the Kranks beheld before, a 
2 hoſt of enraged barbarians; behind, the 
en rapid ſtream of the Weſer. Their deli- 


verance was atchieved by the incredible diligence of 


Charles; the Saxons were again diſperſed ;_ and the 
implacable monarch burning for revenge, penetrated- 


into the heart of their country. Witikind had again 


eluded the royal reſentment, but his confederates 
were the victims of offended majeſty; four thouſand 
five hundred of the champions of freedom purpled 
with their blood the polluted waters of the Weſer; 
and Charles, by the unprecedented execution, re- 
linquiſhed his claim to humanity, without attaining 
the ſubmiſfion of Saxony: NAA 


The emotions of rage were for a moment ſuſpend- 


A. D. ed by thoſe of fear; but they ſoon burſt 


783, 785. forth with accumulated violence; and the 
ineffectual victories of three ſuceeſſive years induced 
Charles, fatigued with the unavailing carnage, to 
attempt that by policy which he had. fruitleſsly en- 
deavoured to atchieve by force. He perſuaded Witi- 
kind and ſome of 'the moſt powerful chiefs to an in- 
terview; he urged to them the impending ruin of 


their country, and prevailed on them, by the pow- 


erful arguments of intereſt and flattery, to embrace 
[the chriſtian faith, and to diſpoſe the minds of 
4. e « ons |  . + Weir 
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| their countrymen to a faithful and-permanent ſub- 


miſſion. FILA 1 Loo 
Ihe revolt of the Saxons had been 3 by 
the friendly aſſurances of Taſſilon, duke Bavaria. 


formidable army, was determined to chaſ- . 
tiſe a faithleſs kinſman, whom no treaties could 
bind. The deſtruction of Taſſilon appeared inevita- 
ble; and Charles had already penetrated to the 
banks of the Lech, when the duke privately entered 
the camp, and threw himſelf at his feet. The ab- 
je& poſture of the prince excited the compaſſion of 
the monarch, and he was diſmiſſed to ſwell the ac- 
count of his ingratitude and treachery. His hoſtile 
negociations were extended to thg barbarian Huns, 
the emperor of the Greeks, and the fugitive Adal- 
pile; his intrigues fomented the. diſcontents of the 
actious nobles of Aquitaine and Lombardy but his 
ſubjects dreaded in his raſh deſigns their own 
deſtruCtion ;, they revealed the ſecret of his perfidy 
to Charles; and Taſſilon, as he fearleſsly entered 
the diet of Ingelheim, was arreſted by the command 
of the French monarch : The evidence of , 9 23. 
his guilt was inconteſtible ; he was con- 
demned, with his two ſong, to loſe his head; the 
puniſhment was commuted into monaſtic confine- 
ment, and the principality of Bavaria was anncxed 
to the-dominions of Charles.  _ * a * 
Ihe fate of Taſſilon could not deter his confe- 
derates the Huns, and the emperor of the eaſt; but 
their enterpriſes only ſerved to augment . p. 


| the glory of Charles, and his commanding 738, 791. 


genius triumphed over the barbarians in the fields 
of Bavaria, and over the Greeks in the plains of 
Italy: The latter renounced for ever the fortunes of 


Adalgiſe, and the vain hope of reſtoring the king- - 


dom of the Lombards ; but the former till con- 
tinued their deſultory incurſions, and provoked him 
OE D 2 . to 


| e | 75 MY > 8 * . 

to retaliate the calamities they had inflicted on 
Bavaria. At the head of a formidable army, Charles 
entered the country of the Hans, forced their en- 


trenchments in an obſtinate engagement, and pene- 


trated as far as Raal, on the Danube; an epidemic 
diſorder, with the approach of winter, compelled 
him to retire; and his tranſient exultation was ſoon 
interrupted by a calamity of a domeſtic nature. His 


%. 


eldeſt ſon Pepin, impatient to taſte the joys of em- 


pire, and envious of the eſtabliſhment of his younger 
brothers, conſpired againſt the life of his father ; 
the unnatural project was revealed by a prieſt, who 
had accidentally fallen aſleep in the church where 
the conſpirators aſſembled; he was awaked a 
number of voices, and found the affociates delibe- 
rating on their aſt meaſures. Charles was ſum- 
moned from his bed to learn the guilt of his ſon; 

- the feelin | 
and doomed Pepin to expiate his crime by a life of 
religious 8 | 2 
Ide reſtl 

the impatient Saxons once more threw off the yoke; 


A. P. 793- 


— 


dominions of Charles in Spain; and while 
that monarch flattered himſelf with the vain hope of 
tranquillity, his conqueſts were ſhaken, and his king- 
dom affailed on every fide. Inſtead of endeavouriny 
inſtantly to repel the attacks of his enemies, with a 
well-appointed army ; the king of the Franks waited 
to ſeize the favorable moment; the Moors were ſoon 
recalled by the victories of Alonſo the Chaſte, king 
of Leon; and Charles marched in perſon to chaſti 
the Saxons, and humble the Huns. *Y 
The former conſented again to receive the chrif- 
tian religion, and to deliver one-third of 
their army to the ſervice of the vid or; the 


85 D. 
795, 798. | pe 
0% 79” latter defended their freedom and countr 


ith incredible obſtinacy. Although often defeated, 


their 


ings of a father checked the hand of juſtice, 


eſs ſpirit of the Huns was again in arms; 


the Moors deluged with their numbers the 
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their love of independenee was invincible; and the 
war was only concluded by the death of the prince, 
and the almoſt annihilation of the people. One 
tribe alone was induced to ſubmit to the rites of 
baptiſm, and to acknowledge the ſovereignty of the 
king of the Franks. 8 e 
The diſſentions of the Moortth chiefs invited 
Charles to the conqueſt of the iſtands of Majorca and 
Minorca; but the ſatisfaction attending this expedi- 
tion was more than balanced by the tumults which 
reigned at Rome. After the death of Adrian, his 
nephew aſpired ta the apoſtolic chair; but Leo the 


Third, a prieſt of the Lateran, was preferred by the 


voice of the eleftors. For four years, the diſap- 
pointed candidate novrifhed the fecret defire of re. 
venge; and, on the day of a proceſſion, à furious 
band of conſpirators ale the ſacred perſom of the 
pope. _ Leo was left for dead on the ground; his 
revival from his fwoon, with the natural recovery of 
his ſpeech and ſight, Were improved to the miracu- 
lous reſtoration of his eyes and tongue, of which it 
was aſſerted he had been deprived by the knife of 
the aſſaſſins. From his priſon he eſcaped to the Va- 


tican, and was protected by the duke of Spoleto, 
then general of the French forces. Charles ſympa- 


thized in his diſtreſs, and invited the preſence of fhEe 
Roman pontiff to bis camp of Paderborn, in Weſt. 
phaliaz with a numerous eſcort he difpatched the 
holy ſufferer to Rome, and declared his intention 
ſoon" to viſit the ſacred city, and to redrefs the 
grievances of the ſucceſſor of St. Peter. 
be deſultory defcents of the Normans already 


afflicted the dominions of Charles which ordered on 


the ſea: Theſe daring adventurers, deſcenditig. from 


the ſnowy mountains of Norway, expleted every 


ſnore Hat promiſed ſpoil, or ſettlement- Their n. 
val atehievements commanded the preſence of tlie 
(ny himſelf; and the French - monarch a 
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his impatience to avenge the injuries of his ogy ally, 
K p 573. till he had endeavoured to provide for the 
99 ſecurity! of his own ſubjects, and to reſ- 
train the depredations of the northern pirates, 
conſtructing farts at the mouths of the moſt navi- 
gable rivers. To this mode of defence he added a 
regular militia, and appointed ſquadrons, at proper 
ſtations, to cruiſe againſt the invaders —{\ 
After having diligently traverſed the baundary of 
his territories, the zealous monarch prepared to paſs 
the Alps, on his fourth and laſt pilgrimage to Rome. 


The canquerar of the Saxons was received in the 


A D 8, eternal city with the due honours of King 
And Patrician. ' Leo was permitted to clear 
himſelf, by oath, of the erimes which had been im- 

uted to him; and the ſacrilegious attempt againſt 
bis life was puniſhed by the exile of his enemies. It 
was on the feſtival of Chriſtmas that Charles appear- 
ed in the church of St. Peter; and after he had de: 

voutly aſſiſted at maſs, the Pope ſuddenly placed a 


precious crown on his head, and the dome reſounded 


with the acclamations, Long life to Charles the 


« Auguſt, crowned by the hand of God! Long life 


and victory to the great and pacific Emperor of 


the Romans.“ The pope immediately conſecrated 


his head and body by the royal unQtion, and con- 


duQing him to a throne, paid him thoſe marks of 
_ reſpect which had been only claimed by the ancient 


Cæſars. In his familiar converſation with his ſecre : 
tary and ſon-in-law Eginhard, Charles, who indiſ- 
ſolubly blended in the name of Charlemagne the ap; 
pellation of magnus, great, proteſted his ignorance 
of the intentions of Leo; and declared, had he known 
them, he would have diſappointed them by his ab- 
ſence on that memorable day. But the preparations 
of the ceremony myſt have diſcloſed the ſecret ; and 


— the ſon of Pepin affected to deſpiſe a title 
hic 5 


was accompanied by no real advantages, yet, 


— 
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in his correſpondence with the emperors-of, the Eaſt,, 


he exacted, with a-ſerupulous jealoufy, their ac: 
quieſcence in the dignity: which he derived from the 

Among the ambaſſadors who adoted the greatneſs, 
and congratulated the fortune of the empexox of the 
Romans, thoſe of the caliph Harun - Al-Raſhid grati- 
fied the piety of the chriſtian monarch, by . p 0. 
the ceſſion of the holy ſepulchre, and th 
ſacred city, of Jeruſalem: A more important nego- 
ciation was entruſted to the miniſters, of ene; the 


empreſs of the eaſt; and the artful princeſz, odious 
to her on ſubjects by the murder of her ſon, en- 


deayoured to ſecure the protection of Charlemagne, 
who was then a widower, | Dy a propoſal of marriage. 


The king of the Franks readily entertained the idea; 


two ambaſſadors were diſpatched to the Byzantine 
court ; and if Charlemagne was ſincere in th treaty, 
he muſt have been diſappointed by the nuptials,of, 
Irene with Nicephorus: The new emperor of the 


ceaſt conſented to acknowledge in his unſucceſsful ri- 


val the dignity of Auguſtus, and to ſetile the mutual 

boundaries of the two empires. DAE anotemun Stor 
The Normans, whoſe adventurous ſpirit was defer; 

tined to ſhake the empire of Charlemagne, under! 


their leader Godfrey, menaced - with, aber Heets. apy 


armies the tranquility: of. the weſt, & tranſient : 
peace was eſtabliſned, from motives ef mutual con- 
venience; the ſubjects of Charlemague were to re- 
ſpect the Norman territory, and Godfrey proiniſed, 
in his, piratical deſeents, fo refrain from the domi- 
nions of; the Franks. t tet amid ee na od 
A life of continual action mult have impaited: the. 
moſt. vigorous conſtitution ; and his exceſſiue attach, 
ment to female charms contributed, to haſten the? 


decay ot-Charlemagne!s; while a mMaAmen::; A D 359 | 


try: calm allowed him ariuſpenſion fromo A2 1 
the labours of the field at an aflerably held at hi, 
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onville, he ſettled the final diſtribution of his domi - 
nions: Aquitaine and Gaſeony, with the Spanith 


March, he affigned to his fon Lewis; his poſſeſſions 


in Italy he confirmed to Pepin, and added to hem 


the beſt part of Bavaria, with the country at preſent 


inhabited by the Gtiſons. To Charles, his eldeſt, 
he reſerved the more powerful kingdoms of Neuſttia, 
Auſtraſia, and Thuringia; and after publicly ſub- 
ſcribing the royal donation, he rendered it, in & 
ſuperſtitions age, more authentic by the ſanction of 
the Roman pontift. inet OW eg, 
The different princes were, in the fame year, ſum - 
moned to defend their new. dominions by the force 
of arms ; in Aquitaine and Italy, Lewis and Pepin 
triumphed over the infidels, whom the former en- 
pelled from the iſland of Corfica, and the latter de- 
feated in + Catalonia, The fevolted Sclavonians, 
who had ravaged Bohemia, were cruſhed" by the 
ower of Charles; and the declining age of Char- 
gne liſtened with paternal fondneſs to the mar- 
tial atchievements of his fon. 
But the cares of the imperial maſter of the weſt 


were numerous and frequent; his happineſs was rare 


and fleeting. The Normans already preſſed upon 


his empife with accumulated: force; and the terror 
of the Beandinavian name had extended from the Bal. 
tie to the Byitiſh Channel: The infirmities of wain- 
ing life were ſilenced by the imperious voice of am- 


bieton; and Charlemagne's vain menace, that he 


would ſettle his difputes with Godfrey on the Norman 
_ frontier, was retorted by the daring adventurer, that 


be would ſave him that trouble, by advancing with 


an army to the gates of Aix-la-Chapelle, The poli- 
cy of Charlemagne delayed the threatened danger, 


by ſomenting the diſcontent of the northern powers; 
but thoſe diſturbances were no ſooner quelled, than 


the ſquadrons of the Scandinavian rovers, eommand- 
 edby Godfrey in perſon, caſt anchor on he coaſt of 


The 
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The undiſciplined cqurngy of the inhabitants, and 
the inexperienced hands of militia, were in vain op- 
ſed to the hardy invaders, trained to arms, and 
abituated to war. The French and Friſons were 
incapable of withſtariding their rapacious fury; and 
Charlemagne, with what forces he could haſtily col- 
jeQ, advanced to reſtore the confidence of the diſ, 
mayed proyinces, Whilſt he anxiouſly awaited the 
 fignal of battle, he was agreeably ſurpriſed by the 
unexpected retreat of the enemy; and the dagger of 
a private aflaſſm extinguiſned the life of Godirey, and 
delivered the king of the Franks from his moſt for- 
midable antagoniſt, The ſon of the Norman chief 
inherited not the martial diſpoſition of\ his father; 
bis firſt ſtep was to ſolicit a firicere alliance with the 
emperor of the weſt ; and Charlemagne was preſerv-. 
ed from hazarding the glory which he had fo painful- 
ty acquired in a doubtſul conteſt with the fierce war- 
The ſatisfaction which Charlemagne indulged on 
this fortunate. occutrence, was embittefed by the 
death of his moſt fayourite daughter Rotrude, and 
of Pepin, king of Italy: An infant and illegitimate 
fon of that prince was by the di e emperor 
appointed to fucceed to the Italian feeptre ; and the 
lapſe of a few months again beheld the unhappy 
monareh weeping over the tomb of his eldeft ſon, 
Charles. The increafing weight of public cares ſug- 
geſted to him the neceſſity of aſſociating his ſurviving 
ton Lewis to the Imperial purple; The ceremony was 
performed at Aix-la-Chapelle, and the aged emperor 
meuleated to his youthful colleague the maxims. 
phich had advanced, during his own reign, the 
happineſs of his ſubje&s. His augmented infirmities 
ad moniſſied Charlemagne to prepare for his impend - 
ing end. About the middle of the month of Janu- 
ary which ſucceeded the aſſociation of Lewis, he was 
attacked by à fever, and canſcious of his th = = 
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beheld with firmneſs the approach off d death. On 
A D. #1 the twenty - ſeventh, a fainting fit announced 
+ his ſpeedy diſſolution ; and on the twenty- 
| eighth, after 8 in a low and faultering 
voice, theſe words, Into thy hands, Lord, I com- 
mend my ſpirit,” he immediately expired, in the 
ſeventy-firſt year of his age, and the forty- ſeventh 
year of his reign. 

At the concluſion of the life of Ctiaviemagne; it 
may be expected that ſome moments ſhould be em- 
ployed in delineating his character, the maxims of 

| his government, and the extent of his conqueſts. 
In height, he exceeded the common race of men, 
and the accuracy of a French writer has fixed his 
ſtature at upwards of fix feet; his robuſt form was 
_ endowed with a mind equally: ſtrong; and his pa- 
tronage of literature is atteſted by the foundation of 
| fohools, the introduction of arts, and his familiar 
converſation with the learned whom he invited to his 
court. But though the encouragement of learning 
encircles with the pureſt luſtre the memory of Char- 
lemagne, yet it cannot be concealed that his own 
__ acquiſitions were tardy and imperfect; and that, in 
the more mature period of his life, he ſtrove with 
difficulty to acquire the practice of writing. Simple 
in his dreſs, temperate in his diet, he — with pa- 
tient firmneſs the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons ; and the 
fatigues of war were ſucceeded in peace by the man- 
ly exerciſes of 'the chace, Yet his moral virtues are 
ſtained with the charge of incontinence; and nine 
wives or  concubines, with a train of leentious: a- 
mours, proclaim the vigorous conſtitution of the 
king of the Franks, whoſe numerous illegitimate 
offspring ſought 8 and ſupport in the plentifut 
_ eſtabliſhment of the church, and whoſe daughters 
too openly indulged thoſe appetites wum had and 
the fame of their father. 
As a ſtateſman, his prudence wed bas : 
by Fe dangerous meaſure of dividing his 8 bY 
| 2 
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among his ſons; but his counſels to his colleague, 
Lewis, which exhort him to conſider the people as 
his children; to be gentle in his adminiſtration, but 
firm in the execution of juſtice; to reward merit; 
to promote his nobles gradually ; to chooſe his mi- 
niſters deliberately, but never to remove them capri- 
ciouſly ; are maxims which cannot be too ſtrongly 
recommended, or too readily adopted. 'Yet his own 
humanity is impeached by the ſilent extinction of the 
{ons of Carloman ; and even could he elude the 
doubtful fate of his nephews, the wanton maſſacre 
of four thouſand' five hundred Saxons, who were 
_ beheaded on the ſame ſpot, ſpeak the unfeeling hero 
of a barbarous age. But although 4 mind inflated 
by proſperity might ſometimes be inſenſible to the 
voice of pity, it was his aſſiduous aim to improve 
the laws and manners of the Franks; the inveterate 
evils of the times were mollified by his government; 
and his attempts, however imperfect, announce the 
JJ 7 EET OTA 
The victories of Charlemagne reſtored to the mo- 
narchy of France the province of Aquitaine; con- 
fined the Bretons to the ſhores of the ocean, and 
compelled them to acquieſce in the ſecurity of hoſ- 
tages and the difgrace of tribute. His authority 
embraced that part of Spain which extended from 
the Pyrenees to the river Ebro, and comprehends 
Rouſillon and Catalonia, Navarre and Arragon. 
From the Alps to the borders of Calabria, Italy 
revered in the perſon of Charlemagne, the patrician 
of Rome, and the king of the Lombards; but the 
Dachy of Beneventum, which ſpread over the mo- 
dern kingdom of Naples, eluded rather than reſiſted 
the power of the ſon of Pepin; and after a tranſient 
ſubmiſſion, eſcaped from the French yoke. To the 
ſceptre of France, the emperor of the weſt united 
that of Germany; and the ſchools which he eſtab- 
liſhed in the barbarous regions on either ſide of the 
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| Weler, atoned, in ſome meaſure, for the ts 

perpetrated in the purſuit of dominion. The 
Avars, or Huris of Pannonia, in vain oppoſed to his 
ambition their love of independence and W 
valour: In eight ſucceſſive eampaigns their youth 
were ſlaughtered, their treaſures riffed, and their 
ſtrength broken; and the empire of the Franks 
ſtretched between eaſt and weſt from the Ebro to the 


Elbe or Viſtula; and between the north and ſouth ( 


from the duchy of Beneventum to the river Eyder, 
which {till ſeparates Denmark. from Germany. 

The union and ſtability of the weſtern empire de. 
pended upon the life of the hero who had reſtored 
it, and the mighty maſs was feebly inſpired dy the 
ſoul of his ſon and ſucceſſor Lewis the Gentle. The 
adminiſtration of that prince in Aquitaine had been 
. ſtamped by the approbation of his = and his re- 
putation might perhaps have ſtood higher with poſte- 
rity, had he never been called from the regulation of 
a narrow principality to conduct the complicated 
machine of a great empire. Italy alone, of the do- 
minjons of Charlemagne, acknowledged in Bernard 
the ſon of Pepin a dif: inet maſter, who only confeſſ- 
cd the ſuperiority of Lewis his uncle by the form of 

| homage; but the reſt of the inheritance and acqui- 
fitions of Charles were governed by the abſolute will 
of Lewis. | | 
At the time that Lewis, furnamed Debonnaire, 

Gentle, aſcended the imperial throne of his father, 


be had attained the mature age of thirty-fix years, 


and had eſpouſed Ermangarde, the daughter of the 
count of Heſbai, of the dioceſe of Liege; three ſons, 
Lothaire, Pepin, and Lewis, were the fruits of theſe * 
nuptials; the eldeſt was aſſociated. to the empire, 
the two younger were entruſted with the goverti- 
4 5. 6 ments of Bavaria and Aquitaine, and 
each violated every tie of filial and frater- 

nal duty. The partition of the empire was oppoſed 
by the arms and intrigues of Bernard king of Italy; 
his 
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his fruitleſs attempts proved fatal to himſelf ; the 
ſtings of diſappointed ambition baſtened his prema- 
ture death, which had already been decreed by the 
' {entence of the emperor. The fierce nations of the 
North, ſcarcely to be controlled by the genius of 
Charlemagne, diſdained the weak arm of his ſucceſ- 
ſor; the Bretons burſt again from their narrow 
| bounds, and were with difficulty repęlled and con- 
fined within their proper circle: But the moſt dif. 
aſtrous events which gn, Te the year, were the 
death of Ermangarde, and the marriage of Lewis 
with Judith, deſcended from the nobles of Bavaria 
and the dukes of Saxony ; but whoſe ſplendid accom- 
plwGKiſhments concealed an ambitious mind, the fource 
of equal calamities to her conſort and the empire. 
The meek piety of the maſter of the weft, had 
nouriſhed the holy ambition of the ſucceſſors of St. 
Peter ; and Paſchal the Firſt, without deigning to 
ſolicit the conſent of the emperor, ſeated himſelf in 
the apoſtolic chair. To Lothaire was aſſigned the 
important taſk of humbling the afuming pope ; but 


| ily accept- 


the excuſe of the artful prieſt was too r 


fee the prodiga donation of his anceſtors ; and 


ago. warriors of Denmark, to the | 
birth of | | tat preten wo ma 
ſions ſhook the throne of bis father, and © 


wt OE 


their arms, and violated their recent oaths of allegi- 
: = +, - nee; 
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ance ; a torrent of Moors deluged the face of Cats: 
lonia ; the revolt of Navarre may be conſidered as 
' the foundation of its future independence; and the 
ambitious deſigns of the empteis Judith cloſed the 
gloomy proſped with the dark ſcene of fraternal 
diſcord. | =; 2 
The kingdom fitſt intended for Charles was that 
part of Germany which is bounded by the Danube, 


_ © the Maine, the Neckar, and the Rhine, the countr 


of the Griſons, and the diſtri of Burgundy, whi 

comprehends Geneva and the Swiſs Cantons; but 
the ſons of the emperor rejected the injurious partiti- 
on with contempt ; Pepin and Lewis advanced with 
the forces of Aquitaine and Bavaria; the royal troops 


deſerted the imperial ſtandard, and crowded to that 


of the malecontents ; the emperor himſelf. became a 
- priſoner in the hands of his children; and on the ar- 
rival of Lothaire, to whoſe ſuperior dignity the other 
brothers reluctantly ſubmitted, the empreſs retired 
to a monaſtery, and exchanged her diadem for a 
veil. But the heart of Lothaire was not entirely cal - 
lous to the impreſſions of filial affection; he dreaded 
the reproaches of the world, nor could he be indif- 
ferent to the menaced cenſures of the church; proſ- 
trate at his father's feet he implored the pardon of 
his guilt; and the diet which met to depoſe, was 
moſt eager to confirm the authority of the emperor. 
Lewis was no ſooner re-eſtabliſhed on his throne 

A b. $:; {ban he recalled his empreſs from religious 
3 retirement; and the monaſtic vows of ju- 
dith were abſolved by the fickle indulgence of Gre- 
gory the Fourth. Ihe implacable enmity of an injured 
female was not to be conciliated by the tardy repent- _ 
ance of Lothaire ; that prince was depoſed from the 
rank of emperor, and reduced to the title of king of 
Italy ; and the impolitic violence of his ſtep-mother 
compelled him to ſeek his own ſafety in joining the 
hoſtile preparations of his brothers Pepin and _ 
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The emperor was ſcarcely informed of the deſigns 
of. his ſons before he encreaſed the general diſcon- 
tent, and alienated ſtill more the minds of his ſub- 
jects by revoking his grant of Aquitaine . 
to Pepin, and transferring it to Charles, ugh 
then only nine years. of age; while Gregory the 
Fourth reſtored to Lothaire the imperial dignity, 
and ſtrengthened by his preſence the arm of the fon 
againſt his father. Again deſerted by his people 
the unhappy . monarch was haſtily depoſed by an 
obſequious aſſembly of the dependants of the con- 
federates; and Lothaire, by the ſame authority, was 
raiſed to the acant throne. The empreſs was diſ- 
miſſed to a nunnery at Tortona, and Charles was 
ſtrictly guarded in a caſtle in the foreſt of Arden. 
The victorious: princes, after ſolemn. profeſſions of 
mutual attachment, ſeparated, and each retired to 
his reſpective dominions ; the pope to Rome, and 
Pepin and Lewis to Aquitaine and vt 99 | 

In the moment of triumph Lothaire had embit- 
| tered the degradation of his father by an oltenta- 
tious diſplay of ceremony, and inſtead of the pur- 
ple robe had aſſigned him the humble habit of a 
penitent. His ſubmiſſive reſignation to the inſults 
of an unnatural ſon obliterated the guilt 4. D. 75 
of his conſort; the misfortunes of their: 
lawful ſovereign excited the pity of the multitude, 
ever diſcontented with the ruling powers, and the 
active diligence of his adherents ſoon opened the 
road for his reſtoration, Dreux, biſhop of Mentz, 
awakened Lewis of Bavaria to a ſenſe of his intereſt 


and duty; he armed in the. cauſe of a ſovereign 


and a parent; the nobility of France encouraged by 
their alacrity his hopes; the Saxons ſwelled = 
numbers and terror of his hoſt ; the aged emperor 
was reſtored to St. Denys ; his ſon Charles was. re- 
leaſed from priſon; and Lothaire, after a fruitleſs 
reſiſtance, was compelled to deplote his crime, and 
throw himſelf on the mercy of his father. 

| Empire 
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Empire had no charms for the uxorious Lewis, 


unleſs it was ſhared with the partner of his bed; and 


Judith was once more recalled, and onee more abſolv- 


ed; yet ever reſtleſs, and unbroken by adverſity, the 
again reſumed her intrigues for the eſtabliſnment of 
her fon, and engaged the fond partiality of her 
| huſband to add the kingdom of Neuſtria to the do- 
minions before intended for him. In a ſolemn af- 
fembly, and in the preſence of Lewis of Bavaria, 
Charles was declared king of Neuſtria, and the diſ- 


8 eontent of Lothaire and Pepin died awa 
AP: 337- in ineffeQual murmurs ; but the death of 
the latter was productive of a new partition. The 


claims of his children Pepin and, Charles were dif. 


regarded, the fon of Judith was inveſted with the 
kingdom of Aquitaine; and the French dominions 
of the deceaſed prince were divided between the 
brothers, Charles and Lothaire, the latter of whom 


was named as the guardian of his infant ne- 


EW. | ' 
Lewis of Bavaria, enraged at a diviſion in which 
his intereſt was neglected, again unfurled the ban- 


ner of revolt; but the unexpected appearance of 
the emperor, with the hoſtile preparations of the 


Saxons, compelled him to fue for pardon ; yet the 


inſatiate ambition of the empreſs, and the facility of 


her aged huſband, kept alive the glowing embers of 
ſedition. The commons of Aquitaine vented their 


diſcontent in ſecret meetings, and the nobles openly 


remonſtrated againſt the injuſtice which was offered 
to the ſons of their deceaſed ſovereign. It was in 
vain that Lewis engaged to provide for his grand- 
children; the adherents of the youthful Pepin ftea- 


| dily refuſed to deliver him up to the dangerous pro- 
tection of an abandoned woman; the empire was 


menaced with reiterated calamities of civil commo-- 
tion, and the implacable rage of fra- 


19, Mo "ternal diſcord was ſuſpended, * * 
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than extinguiſhed, by the death of Lewis le De- 
bonnaire. , | N 

The placid virtues and graceful manners of the 
emperor but ill compenſated for the miſeries which 
were engendered by his feeble adminiſtration; and 
a prince to whoſe name has been added the epithet 

gentle, lived without the regard, and expired 
without the regret of his ſubjeQs. His advanced 
age of ſeventy-two years accounts for his deceaſe, 
without aſſigning the unnatural conduct of his ſons 
as the ſource of his immediate diffolution ; but it is 
certain that he ſunk into the grave with a lively re- 
ſentment towards the kin Bavaria ; and when 
reminded by the bi Mentz, that it was his 
_—_ as a chriſtian, to forgive, he replied, I par- 
* don him with all my heart; but tell him ffom 
<< me, that he -ought to think of ſeriouſly obtain- 
ing pardon from God alfo, for bringing my grey 
* hairs with ſorrow to the grave.” 7 
The laſt reproof of a dying father was but little 
regarded by thoſe ſons, for whoſe ambitious views 
he had already reigned too long. The diviſion of 
his dominions was diſputed in a field of battle; and 
after two years of alternate fraud and force, the 
plains of Fontenoy atteſted the active hatred of the 
contending rivals. Lothaire, with his nephew Pe- 
pin, was forced to relinquiſh the bloody conflict, 
memorable for the laughter of one hun- \ 42 
dred thouſand Franks; and the vidtors 
Lewis and Charles muſt have contemplated: with 
horror, a carnage which juſtifies the hiſtorian's re- 
mark, that whole generations may be ſwept away 
by the madneſs of kings in the ſpace of a ſingle 
hour. Yet the advantages they obtained from the 
ſanguinary triumph were far from deciſive: Mo- 
tives of *caprice or intereſt induced each to retire - 
within the circle of his reſpective dominions ; and 
Lothaire having united his ſcattered forces, again 

K J§·;˙ ated 
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preſſed with his ſuperior numbers his brother Charles, 
who was reſcued from deſtruction only by the return 


of Lewis. The viciſſitudes of three ſucceſſive years 


of diſcord exhauſted at length the ſtrength, without 
| impairing the animoſity of the kindred princes,” and 
they conſented to divide thoſe dominions for which 


they were no longer able to contend. To Lothaire 


| was allotted all Italy, with the ſovereignty. of Rome, 

and the track of country within the rivers the Rhone 
and the Rhine, the Meuſe and the Scheld. Charles 
. Pp obtained Aquitaine, with the territory be- 


tween the Loire and the Meuſe ; and, with 


Bavaria, the reſt of Germany was aſſigned to Lewis, 


who will hereafter be diſtinguiſhed as Lewis the 


German, 


CHAPTER I. 


Reigns of Charles, ſurnamed the Bali— Leis the 


Stammerer—Lewis and Carloman—Charles the 
' Fat—Eudes, Son 4 Robert the Strong Charles 
the Simple Rodolph, Duke of Burgundy—Lewis 
the Fourth, ſurnamed the Stranger And Lewis the 


Fifth, in whom the Race of Charlemagne ava extin- ; 


guiſbed. 0 


5 By the late partition of the dominions of Charle- 


magne, the kingdoms of Germany and France were 
for ever ſeparated ; and from this period it is with 
_ diſguſt that the reader muſt turn from the dark an- 


8 Bor the Carlovingian race, who through the diſ- 
graceful ſeries of one hundred and fifty years reign- 


ed without virtue or power. The part of Gaul 
which Lothaire retained, he diſtinguiſhed by his own 
name; and by the inſenſible corruption of time it 
has ſunk into that of Lorraine, which is fill annex- 
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ed tothe" diſtrict. But the empire which he had 
rſued at che expence of every filial duty, Which he 
ad eftabliſhed by the blood of his ſubjects, afforded 
him but a tranfient ſatisfaction: From the ſummit 
of grandeur, which he had attained, the proſpect 
was dreary and comfortleſs; and amidſt the cares of 


royalty he ſi hed for the tranquif ſtation of religious 


vacy. Fi ears after the deceaſe of Lewis le 
bonnaire, he aſſumed the habit of a monk; and a 
few days of monaſtic retirement were 
only allowed to the prayers of the royal 
el ö Krone, he aſ- 
_ to his eldeſt fon, Lewis the Second, the realm 
of Italy, the proper patrimony of a Roman emperor ; 
to Lothaire, his ſecond fon, the kingdom with the 


A. D. 853. 


title of Lorraine; and to Charles, his youngeſt, 


Provence, Dauphine and part of the kingdom of 
Burgundy. The death of the two laſt 4 65 
princes united the greateſt part of their 
dominions under Charles the Bald, who may pro- 
ly be confidered as king of France; and 'to his 
ory we haſten to return. CON 3 
The kingdom of Charles had been afflicted by the 


annual depredations of the Normans ; and 


the retreat of theſe northern rovers was pur- 2 jk 
chaſed at an expence which might have ſup- 

ported a vigorous and ſucceſsful war : The Breto s 
alſo had attempted to ſhake off the yoke which th y 
indignantly bore, and twice had triumphed in af- 
ſerting their independence. A third army, led by 


Charles in perſon, extorted a tardy and reluctant ſub- 


miſſion; but no ſooner had the repeated incurſions 


of the Normans recalled Charles, than Lewis, duke 


of Brittany, violated the recent treaty, ſubdued the 


neighbouring dioceſe of Rennes, aſſumed the royal 
title of king, and tranſmitted it to his fon Heriſpee 


who maintained it in a/ bloody field, which beheld = 
the total defeat of Charles / and eſtabliſhed the claims 
7 =>" 6 A factious 
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A factious people will ever be the conſequence 
a weak adminiſtration; and the ſubjeQs of Charles, 
inſulted by their foreign enemies and oppreſſed by 
their own ſovereign, implored the protection of 
Lewis the German: The ambition of that prince 
readily liſtened to their diſtreſs; and while Charles 
was engaged in repelling an invaſion of -the Danes, 
Lewis with a formidable army marched into the heart 
of France, received the ſubmiſſion of the inhabitants, 
5 and was ſolemnly crowned by the archbiſhop 
„„ 1 75 of Sens. But while he too readily liſtened 
TY do the deluſive counſels of his courtiers, 
who repreſented his authority as eſtabliſned, and pre- 
vailed on him to diſmiſs his faichful Germans, his 
tranſient throne already tottered; his power was un- 
dermined; and the approach of Charles compelled 
him to abdicate a kingdom which he had occupied 
without a battle, and which he relinquiſhed without | 
a ſtruggle. -* : ST 5 . 
The rapacity of the Normans had been invited by 
the former liberality of Charles the Bald; and durin 
the internal difſentions of France they had 3 


ö 
themſelves on the banks of the Seine and the Somme. 0 

Solomon, who had ſeized the throne of Brittany, ex- ; 

tended his devaſtations to the gates of Poitiers; the 

intereſt and honour of Charles called aloud for re- 
venge: At the head of a powerful army he entered X 

A D. gs. the boſtile country of the Bretons; but { 
the ſuperior number of his forces only j 
aggravated his diſgrace; and in a battle, which was { 
maintained with perſevering valour during two ſuc- p 
teſlive days, he was totally defeated. The victory ] 
was chiefly aſcr:5ed to the ſkill and courage of Robert : 
le Fort, or Strong, who commanded the army of p 
Bretons; and the vanquiſhed monarch, ſenſible of ; 
his merits, allured him to his ſervice bythe: govern- | 
ment and ducal title of the Duchy of France, which c 
comprehended the country between the Seine and the F 
Loire. > hs | . * 
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The policy of Charles divided the ſtrength of 2 
the Normans; and the ſword of the pirates 
of the Somme was unſheathed againſt thoſe 360; 265 
of the Seine. The abilities of Robert con- 
tributed to prop the tottering throne of Vince; but 


. that gallant chief e fell in the moment 


of victory, as he bravely repelled an invaſion of the 
Danes; and his loſs was ſcarcely compenſated by the 
ſubſequent death of Lothaire, the king of Lorraine, 
which added to the crown of France the dioceſes or 
cities of Lyons, Beſancon, Vienne, 'Toul, Verdun, 
Cambray, Viviers, and Urez; together with Hainault, 


Zealand, and Holland. The remainder of the terri- 


tories of Lothaire, Cologne, Utrecht, Straſburgh, 


Treves, Menta, &c. was allotted to Lewis the German. 


The ineurſions of the Normans {till aſſlicted the 


kingdom of France; Solomon, king of Brittany; 


Was perſuaded to join his forces to thoſe af Charles, 
and concur in wo vie the formidable invaders; 
The principal leaders o 

were beſieged in Angiers ; and after being reduced 
to the laſt extremity, ſubmitted to purchaſe their re. 
treat and ranſom their ſhips,” by ſurrender- : 'A.D. '' 
ing the ſpoil they had acquired. Solomon 75 
himſelf enjoyed the important triumph over the pi- 


: rates of Scandinavia but a ſhort time; und his lite 


was the victim of a conſpiracy of his own * 
ſubjects, whoſe happineſs he had promoted 5 


in the council and the field. From the internal dif. 


ſentions of Brittany, the eyes of Charles were turn- 
ed to a more conifiderable object; and the death of 
Lewis the Second, emperor of the Romans, was ſcarce 
announced, defore the French king, with a well. ap- 

inted army, appeared in Italy: His activity antici- | 
para the deſigns of his brother Lewis, the German; 

was received at Rome with the applauſe 


of the inhabitants; and the Roman pontiff A 515 


placed the imperial crown on his head, and ſaluted 
him Ou of the Romans, f 
| ; 


theſe daring adventurers 
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It was with indignation that Lewis beheld. himſelf 
the dupe of his perfidious brother; he reſented in 
6 

©, di on the defence 
=... li Though 15 retired at the approach of 
Charles, he only Kulpended his hoſtile meaſures; his 
preparations were continued with inceſſant diligence ; 
A. p. 3786. and the new emperor had reaſon to rejoice 
Vs in the death of the king of Germany, who 
united in his character the qualities of a ſtateſman 
and a general, and who of all the deſcendants of Char- 
lemagne, moſt reſembled him. His dominions were 
divided between his three ſons ; To Carloman he aſ- 
ſigned Bavaria, Bohemia, Carinthia, | Selavonia, 
Auſtria, and part of Hungary; to Lewis, Franco- 
nia, Saxony, Thuringia, the lower Lorraine, toge- 
ther with Cologne and the cities of the Rhine; to 
Charles was left the country between the Maine and 
the Alps. The news of his brother's deceaſe no 
ſooner reached the emperor Charles, than his reſtleſs 
ambition prompted him to deſpoil his nephew Lewis; 
at the head of fiſty thouſand men be advanced to 
15 0 chat part which formerly had belonged to Lor- 
: In the Werbe of Cologne he was en- 
e by his nephew, with inferior numbers, 
with equal courage and ſuperior ſkill; the army of 
the Franks was broken by the charge of the German 
cavalry, and Charles himſelf was glad to eſcape from 
the fatal carnage of his devoted ſubjects: He had 
ſcarce united his ſcattered forces before he was con- 
founded with the intelligence that the Noxmans:had 
entered the Seine, laid waſte the adjacent eee u 
and ner themſelves of che city of Rouen. 
A rapid ſuceeflion of mottifications averwthelted 
the fortitude of Charles: The pangs of bis mind were 
communicated to his body and the ambition which 
could not be contained within the limits of an exten- 
hve empire was for ſome Ges Mrd to the nar- 
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ro ſpice of a bed. From this ſcene of repoſe, fainting 


beneath the effects of diſeaſe, he was ſummoned by the 
importunities of the Roman pontiff, who claimed from 
the imperial purple the protection of Italy: That 


Country was {tiK expoſed to the deſultory 


attacks of the infidels; the continual de- 3 

ſcents of the Saracens were encouraged by the in- 
trigues of the duke of Beneventum, and the emperor 
of the Greeks; and the banners of Mahomet daily 
inſulted the holy ſeat of the ſucceſſors of St. Peter. 
The exhauſted frame of Charles the Bald might well 


excuſe him from new labours ; and ſome'praiſe muſt 


be granted to that vigour which could rouſe him from 


the couch of ſickneſs to reſume the weight of ar- 


mour. With a ſmall train of followers he paſſed the 
Alps; but he had ſcarce entered Pavia, to which city 
the Roman Pontiff had advanced to confer with him, 

when he was informed that Carloman, the king of 
Bavaria, was already in Italy with a numerous 
army, and claimed by the will of his father the im- 
— title. The forces of Charles were ſtill in 
France; the generals, to whoſe fidelity he had en- 
truſted them, conſpired againſt him; and the ſoldiers, 
in tumultuary exclamations, declared their reſolution 


not to paſs the Alps: The indignant emperor, aſto- 


niſhed and deſerted; retired to France, at the ſame 


moment that his competitor, Carloman, alarmed at 


the rumour of his approach, had precipitately re-en- 
tered his German dominions. : | 


'The ere, of Charlemagne had eſcaped the | 
ſword of his open enemies, to periſh by the practice 


of domeſtic treaſon. His retreat from Italy had been 


attended with a return of his indiſpoſition; but the 
favourable ſymptoms of his difeafe were extinguiſhed 
by the treachery of his phyſician. Sedecias, by birth 
a' Jew, efled and betrayed the confidence of the 
monarch ; the deadly poiſon arreſted the unfortunate 
prince in his paſſage over mount Cenis; in a Os 
OW - 2 
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ble village, and in a more miſerable cottage, the em- 


peror of the Romans breathed his laſt, in the fifty- _ 
Nd fourth year of his age; thirty- eight years 
enen from his aſcending the throne of France, 


and only two from his attaining the imperial dig- 
nit x | „ . | 
The ambition of Charles the Bald had continually 


diſturbed the repoſe of his ſubjects with the ſound of 
war; the feeble counſels of his ſon and ſucceſſor 


A.D. 8-8, Lewis, ſurnamed, from an imperfection 


in his ſpeech, The Stammerer, expoled 
the kingdom to the fatal conſequences of a weak and 
divided adminiſtration. To ſecure the attachment 


of the nobles, he profuſely laviſhed the honours and 
eſtates of the crown; and the power af: the ſovereign 


was, during his improvident reign, reduced to an 


empty ſhadow. The 'diſcontented chiefs were 
ſtrengthened by the influence of Richilde, the widow 


of the late emperor, and the ſtep-mother of Lewis, - 


who ſurrendered with reluctance the enſigns of roy- 
alty, entruſted to her by her huſband, into the hands 


of the ſon of Hermantrude, The monarch received 


the crown and was anointed with the holy oil by Hinc- 
mar, archbiſhop of Rheims ; and the pope, John the 
Eighth, who had impatiently expected the aid of 


Charles to repreſs the infolence of the Saracens, | 
endeavoured in vain to raiſe his ſon to the imperial 


dignity; his meaſures were ſucceſsfully traverſed by 
Lambert duke of Spoleto, and. Adelbert marquis of 
Tuſcany : The former, reſigning his own pretenſions, 
ſupported thoſe of Carloman of Bavaria ; and the 
Roman pontiff, incapable of reſiſting the arms of 
the duke of Spoleto, abandoned Rome, and em- 
barked for the friendly coaſt of France. tee 

The reception of the ſucceſſor of St. Peter was ſuch 
as he might naturally expect from a monarch whoſe 


cauſe he had eſpouſed with ardour. In a council af- + 


ſembled at Troyes, the Roman pontiff preſided, and 
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the authority and influence of the Church was not 


nalty of excommunication, ſhould obſerve the reſpect 
due to biſhops ; and all perſons, however high their 
rank, were precluded from fitting down in their pre- 
ſence without obtaining their permiſſion. But al- 
though the pope repeated, at the deſire of Lewis, 
the ceremony of his coronation, and placed with his 


_ own: hands the crown on his head, yet his fervour 


ſoon cpoled towards a prince whom he diſcovered to 
be deſtitute of power and capacity; and his intereſts 
inclined him to ſeek a more effectual ſupport-in the 
friendſhip of the faQtious and independent nobles of 
his court. The thunders of the vatican, which he 
brandiſhed againſt the rebellious peers of France, 
were rather intended to deceive the ſovereign than 
_ diſmay the conſpirators; and John, after having in 


vain exhorted the nation to refpe& the diſtreſs of v; 


| Rome and to unſheath the ſword againſt the pre- 

| 1 Saracens, proceeded on his return to 
ö | IF . ee 
2 Bernard, marquis of Languedoc, had already 
5 erected the ſtandard of revolt; and equally indiffe- 
| rent to the temporal menaces of the king and the ſpi- 
| ritual cenſures of the church, maintained an haughty 
and ſullen independence. As the monarch advan- 
L ced at the head of a royal army, to chaſtiſe the diſ- 
; | obedience and inſolence of his ſubjects, he was ſeized 
bk at Troyes with a diſorder which ſoon proclaimed his 
J approaching diſſolution ; Senſible of his danger he 


to his ſon Lewis; and after a feeble reign of about 

eighteen months, he ſunk into the grave, , 3, 

and was preſerved by death from behold. 
ing the impending calamities of his country. 


mw 4 1 © 


neglected by its holy Father: Among the various 
canons framed to ſupport the epiſcopal dignity, it 
was ordained, that all ſecular powers, under the pe- 
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deſired that his ſword and crown might be delivered 
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France on the deceaſe of her ſovereign, was aban- 
doned to a ſtate of anarchy and confuſion: Lewis 
and Carloman, the 1flue of his firſt: marriage, were 
opprefled by a factious nobility ; and Adelaide, his 
ſecond wife, was pregnant of a ſon, ſoon after bap- 
tifed by the name of Charles, and diſtinguiſhed by 
the opprobrious epithet of Simple. Of the nobles 
who, as intereſt dictated or caprice ſuggeſted, prop- 

ped or aſſailed the throne of their prince, the firſt 
place was due to the rank and connections of duke 
Boſon : His ſpirit, naturally haughty, was inflated by 
his marriage with the daughter of Lewis the Second; 
his boundleſs ambition had already attained whatever 
a ſubjeQ could poſſeſs, high rank, important govern- 
ments, and a royal alliance : But theſe acquiſitions 
ſerved only to augment his avidity; and the crown 
itſelf appeared not too great for his merits, or too 
high for his pretenſions. The ſurname of Hugo, 
the Abbot, proclaims his early intention to have dedi- 

dated his ſervices to the church; but, bold and af- 
piring, he ſoon embraced the more enterpriſing pro- 
feſſion of arms, and relinquiſhed the mitre and the 
croſs for the helmet and the ſword. To his va» 
lour and abilities was entruſted the government of 
the country between the Seine and the Loire; and 
the rovers of the north found in Hugo an antagoniſt 
who left them little reaſon to exult in the death of 
Robert the Strong. Thierri had, in the reign of 
the late king, been promoted to the poſt of cham- 
berlain; and the favours he had received ought 
inviolably to have attached him to the family of his 
benefactor. Bernard, count of Auvergne, had been 
appointed by Charles the Bald, with Boſon and Hugo, 
to command the troops deſtined for the Italian expe- 
dition; and was, with thoſe nobles, ſuſpected of 
having conſpired againſt the life of the king. Such 
were the four Chiefs to whoſe protection Lewis had 

bequeathed the inexperienced youth of his ſons 1 
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0 
their influence was oppoſed by the policy of Abbé 


Goſlin, who had been the principal miniſter of Char- 


les the Bald; by the name of Conrad, count of 
Paris; and a long liſt of nobles averſe to tranquil 
obedience and enamoured of ſe dition. 


The deſigns of Goſlin were veiled by an apparent 
concern for the proſperity of France, and an ardent 
zeal for the family of Charlemagne. Both of theſe 


vuere united in fetting aſide the children of Lewis 


the Stammerer, and inviting the mature age ef Lewis 


of Germany to aſcend the throne of France: That 


monarch readily. liſtened to the flattering propoſal ; 
and while the - guardians of the young princes, 
aſſembled at Meaux, diſputed with each other the 
ſpoils of the crown, they were alarmed by the in- 

telligence that a royal army of Germans was rapidly 

advancing to the frontiers; of the kingdom. Ab- 
ject deſpair ſucceeded to ill-grounded confidence ; 
and a diſgraceful acquieſcence. in the claims of the 
invader was only averted by the ſteady and prudent 
counſels: of Hugo. The: impending danger and dif- 


treſs ſanctioned the ſacrifice and he conſented to 
purchaſe the retreat of Lewis by the ceſſion of that 


part of Lorraine which had been allotted to Charles 
the Bald. The offer was accepted; the king of Ger- 
many, wich a conſiderable territory in the Low Coun- 
tries, acquired Toul, Metz, and Verdun; and the 
abb Goſlin; with his aſſociates, might indulge their 
2 reſentment in reproaching the perſidy of 
wen , en ne e e e e 
Carloman, the ſecond of the ſons of Lewis, had 


9 


eſpouſed the daughter of duke Boſon; and that 
powerful noble prevailed on the aſſembly held at 
Meaux to diſregard the laſt inſtructions of their de- 
ceaſed monarch, and aſſociate with his elder brother 


Lewis, Carloman to the royal power. The $ 
two-princes were crowned amidſt the accla- , > 


manded 


matiens of che people, who had long de- 
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manded with impatience the authority of a ſove⸗ 


reign: But the deſigns of Boſon extended not alone 
to the elevation of his daughter, his ambition prompt - 


ed him to aim at a ſolid eſtabliſhment, and to ſecure” 


his fortune beyond” the frown of kings. In a long 


* adminiſtration. of the ſouthern provinces of France 


he had redreſſed the grievances of the people, 


ſoothed the haughty ſpirit of the clergy, and attach- 


ed to his intereſt a proud and factious nobility : His 
ready attentions had conciliated the favour of the 
pope, Who wiſhed to diſplay his gratitude by contri- 
buting to the completion of his aſpiring hopes. Fhree 


| archbiſhops, twenty biſhops, and a number of counts, 


_ aſſembled at Mante, deliberated on the melancholy 
ſtate of their country: The expedient they propoſed 
was to erect a new kingdom; and an inſtrument, 
' ſubſcribed by the aſſembly, offered Provence to the 
abſolute rule of Boſon. The propoſal was graciouſly 
received and readily accepted; and the brows of Bo- 
ſon were at length encircled with a royal diadem. 
The countries which compoſed this new principality, 
and which from the ſeat of government has been de- 
nominated Arles, were Provence, Lyonnois, Dau- 
-phine, Savoy, Franche Comte, and part of the king - 
dom of Burgundy, extending on one ſide into Lan- 
8 and on the other beyond the Lake of Gene- 
Thus the ſons of Lewis beheld themſelves with 
Wee deſpoiled of the faireſt part of their in- 
heritance by the ſword of a powerful rielghivour, 
and the intrigues of a faithleſs kinſman. 
Their throne indeed was ſhaken' on every fide, 
and the very foundation would poſſibly have been 
{ubverted, had it not been ſupported by the fidelity 


and abilities of Hugo the abbot. The iplendid pro- 
miſes of Goſlin had prevailed on Lewis of Ger- 


many to violate the recent treaty, and again aſpire 
to the crown of France: But the inclinations of the 
malecontents were overawed by the prudent diſpoſi- 


tions 
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tions of Hugo; the Germans in vain penetrated into 
the heart of France; and the hopes of Lewis were 
chilled by the languid operations of his partizans. 
He conſented to an interview with his youthful ri- 
vals; and a ſubſequent congreſs. at Gondreville on 
the Meuſe, at which all the deſcendants of Charle- 
magne were preſent, ratified the ſucceſſion of Lewis 
HE Carloman, and confirmed the poſſeſſion of Lor- 
raine to the king of Germany.  _. BR 
Ihe royal brothers, delivered from the terror of 
foreign invaſion, prepared to chaſtiſe the inſolence 
of domeſtic rebellion ;: ſtrengthened by their new 
alliances, they marched with a numerous army 
through Burgundy, and entered the revolted terri- 
tories of their preſumptuous vaſlal. The confede- 
rate forces, aſſiſted by thoſe of Charles, king of Italy, 
formed the ſiege a, 
line valour by Hermingard the conſort of Boſon. 
But the princes were 44 compelled to ſeparate ; 
and while the continuance of the ſiege was devolved 
on Carloman, Charles returned to Rome to receive 
the imperial crown, and Lewis, with a conſiderable 
detachment, directed his march againſt the Nor- 
| Theſe hardy adventurers, diſdaining the ſeverity 
of winter, had in the month of December ſurpriſed 
the city of 'Tournay, and ſpread their devaſtations 
along the banks of the Scheld. At Saucour in Pi- 
cardy the rovers of the north were encountered by 
the maiden valour of Lewis; nine thouſand. Nor- 
mans, with. their leader Guaramond, expired on the 
field of battle; the remainder. repaſſed the Somme; 
and conſulted their ſafety by a haſty retreat: But 
the inactivity of the conqueror betrays his own loſs ; 
and the prudence of Iewis reſpected the deſpair of a 
valiant though vanquiſhed enemy. The victory of 
Saucour had diſplayed the courage, and the death of 
Lewis of Germany proclaimed the moderation is 
| ; h a ne 
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Vienne, defended with maſcu- 
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the youthful king of France; he rejected with firm- 
neſs the crown proffered by the inhabitants of Lor- 
raine, and yielded to the ſuperior pretenſions of the 
emperor Charles the Fat. But the French were 
fuffered only a ſhort time to contemplate the ring 
virtues of their prince: While, at the invitation o 
the duke of Brittany, he indulged in the hope of 
erecting freſh trophies over the indefatigable Nor- 
mans, he had ſcarce 'advanced as far as Tours be- 
fore difeaſe compelled him to renounce the generous 
enterpriſe ; he returned to expire at St. Denys in 
the twenty-ſecond year of his age, and his prema- 
ture death is ſtrongly marked with the ſuſpicion of 
poiſon; a ſuſpicion countenanced by the turbulent 
temper of the nobles, jealous of an active and vir- 
JJ 7 ws 
Carloman was ſtill before Vienne when he re- 
A. b. ceived the unexpected intelligence of the 
382. 884. death of his brother, and his own ſuc- 
ceſſion to the undivided crown of France. He left 
the blockade of that place to his principal officers ; 
and at the head of the army aſſembled by the de- 
ceaſed prince, moved towards the Meuſe to repel 
the robbers of the north : Theſe retired at the ap- 
proach of the mgnarch, but their return ſoon ſum- 
moned him again to arms; and his double triumph 
over the rapacious invaders was more honourable. 
to himſelf than ſerviceable to his country. His 
proſpect of victory was blaſted by the breath of peſ- 
tilence and the intractable ſpirit of his own ſubjects; 
he was compelled to ſheath the ſword, and by a 
laviſh donative obtain a ſhort and precarious truce. 
The diſappointment was but ill compenſated by the 
capitulation of Vienne, which permitted Hermin- 
gard to retire to her conſort at Autun; and while 
Carloman endeavoured to diſſipate his chagrin by 
the exerciſes of the chace, an erring javelin, aimed 
at the boar by one of his attendants, pierced his 
5 | thigh, 


. 


chigh, and. in a few days deprived him of his crown 
an 
mature fate, and we drop a tear of pity. over the 


ſon Lewis had ' awakened the fatal jealouſy of their 
aſpiring nobles ; and it was natural to ſuppoſe the 


and Charles, ſurnamed the Fat, the emperor of the 


France. | 
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life; yet his laſt moments intereſt us in his pre- 


ious deceit of a prince, who endeavoured to ſcreen 
rom the miſtaken reſentment of the public his un- 
fortunate domeſtic, by imputing his wound to the 
of the animal he purſued. ' ICE 
activity of Charles the Bald and his grand- 


principal lords would have readily concurred in 
raiſing to the throne the infant w s of Charles 
the Simple, the ſon of Lewis the Stammerer by his 
queen Adelaide : Yet _ the abbot, in vain 
zealouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of that young prince ; 


o 


Romans, was invited to aſcend the throne of 


A new invaſion of the Normans, perhaps, deter- 
mined the French to place the ſceptre in 
the hands of a powerful branch of the 384. 868. 
Carlovingian race; and the dominions of | 
Charles promiſed an effectual fuccour, while his li- 


mited capacity removed any apprehenſions they 
might entertain from his increaſe of territory. God- 


frey, king of the Normans, had been aſſaſſinated at 


a treacherous interview; and to avenge his death a 


hoſtile fleet of ſeven hundred ſail entered the Seine, 


and ſpread their devaſtations as far as Paris. But 
the capital was defended by the prudence of Goſlin, 
its biſhop, and the valour of Eudes, the ſon of 
Robert the Strong. In three attacks, the Normans 


were repulſed with obſtinate courage and cruel 
laughter; their rage was vented againſt the defence- 


leſs inhabitants of the adjacent country ; and in 
a fourth and general aſſault they endeavoured to 
edace their ſhame : But their deſpair was ineffec- 


: i 
4 1 
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tual, and their defeat bloody; in the moment ag 


they retired, with a ſigh of deſpondence, the gates 


were thrown open; à daring band fallied from the 


city, and ſpread terror and deſt ruction through the 
ranks of the beſiegers. The walls however of Pa- 


ris were already ſhaken; to open violence ſuc- 
ceeded ſecret ſtratagem, and the flow but more 


certain attacks of famine: A cloſe blockade ſeemed 


to preclude all ſuccour, when the fainting ſpirits of 
the Pariſians were raiſed by the appearance of 
Charles, who, with an army collected from Ger- 
many, preſſed forwards to the relief, and encamped 
within ſight of his capital. Vet Sigefroy, the Nor- 


man leader, beheld the hoſtile ſtandards with an 


undaunted countenance, and ſtedfaſtly maintained 
his ſtation before the gates of the city. The empe- 


ror was awed by the firmneſs of an enemy whom 


he might have overwhelmed ; he baſely conſented to 
purcbaſe a peace which he might have commanded ; 
and he ſacrificed to a moment of doubtful tranquit- 


lity the fame which he had acquired by his former 
conduct and courage: As his treaſures were inade - 


ate to the ſum ſtipulated, part of Burgundy was 
andoned to the avarice of the Normans; and the 
tabours they had endured was repaid by the ſpoils, 
and drowned in the luſcious wines of bs proſtrate 
province. 7 1 | 
The piety of Goſlin could not ſupport him under 
the accumulated preſſure of fatigue of body and 
anxiety of mind, and he expired while yet the city 
was. afflicted by the deſolating rage of the Nor» 
mans; Fudes, his companion in toil and glory, 
ſurvived to receive the applauſe of his country and 
the reward of a grateful ſovereign. The death of 
Hugo, the abbot, had deprived both Charles and 


his ſubjects of a faithful miniſter and a ſteady pa- 


triot ; and his title of count of Paris was with 
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general approbation beſtewed upon Eudes, whoſe 

Fallantry borrowed additional luſtre from the i igno· 
minious conduct of the emperor. The health and 
reputation of that prince rapidly declined; his fa- 
culties were viſibly impaired; he bad ſcarce return | 
ed into Germany before he diſplayed manifeſt ſymp· 
toms of a diſtempered imagination; and in a diet 
which' was held at Oppenheim he was declared by 
the ' nobles of France and —— incapable end 
ſupporting the weight of royalty. 

In Italy he had long poſſeſſed otily the empty 

name of ſovereign; and the Lombard princes of 
— Salemb;: and Capua rejected his autho- 
rity, and aſſerted their independence. The crown 
of Germany was conferred by the free voice of the 
nobles on Arnold, natural ſon of Carloman, king 
of Bavaria, and who had diſtinguiſhed- himſelf as 
an able and active general on the 3 of Pan- 
nonia: The unhappy Charles was reduced to beg 
his bread from the ſutceſsful rebel, by whoſe con · 
tempt his life and liberty were ſpared. So headlong _ 
was his fall from greatneſs, fo diligent was the re- 
volt of his ſubjects, that in three days he was left 
without -a ſervant to adminiſter to his infirmities ! 
The compaſſion of the biſhop of *Mentz: relieved his 
immiediate neceſſities; and a ſcanty and 1 Jon. - 
tardy ſupply from the frigid pity: of be 868. 
Arnold, enabled him to linger e afew months 
of diſeaſe and diſtreſs. 

The moſt plauſible and powerful alin: to 
the vacant throne of France ow Guy duke of 
Spoleto, and Beren mos of Frioul, both equally 
deſcended from gne; Herbert, count of 
Vermandois, jure mee — Bernard king of 
Italy; Arnold, king of Germany; and Charles, 
ſurnamied the en the poſthumous ſon of Lewis 
the Stammerer by his ſecond wife Adelaide: But his 
ferble W OT TONE; f OI 5 
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of a tottering empire; and the exigencies of the 
ſtate called aloud for the 


virtues of a ſoldier and a 
ſtateſman. Eudes was encixcled with recent laurels 
from the important defence of Paris; and the po- 

ular opinion named him for the ſovereign of 
France. But the virtuous patriot refuſed to trample 
on the laws of ſucceſſion, or to plunge his country 
in the calamities of civil war; G declared that he 
would hold the crown only as a faithful guardian 
of the infant Charles; and that the formidable 
competition of Arnold muſt be averted by the ſanc- 
tion of his free conſent. The king of German 
was vanquiſhed by the generous ſcruples. of his ri- 
val ; and the name of Eudes is inſcribed among the 
monarchs of France. « | 1 e 

The ſhort reign of Eudes was diligently devoted 

to repreſs the inſolence of the nobility, 
8 898. and to humble the foreign and domeſtic 
enemies of the ſtate. At the head of one thouſand 


| horſe he diſperſed an army of twenty thouſand Nor- 
mans; and the victory of Montfaucon might have 
deen improved to deciſive advantage, had not Eudes 


been recalled from the purſuit by the revolt of Aqui- 
taine. His preſence reſtored the allegiance of that 
province; but the Normans had ſeized the favour- 


able opportunity: Their banners were diſplayed on 


the walls of Meaux, Toul, and Verdun; and Paris 
itſelf was again inſulted by the licentious arms of 


the northern rovers. Their deſtructive incurſions 


into Lorraine were chaſtiſed by the arm of the king 
of Germany; but in France a ſcene of anarchy and 


diſcord preſented itſelf on every ſide; the nobles of 
each province diſobeyed their ſovereign, oppreſſed 


their vaſſals, and exerciſed perpetual hoſtilities againſt 
their equals and neighbours. = 
The diſorders of the times were the misforcanF >, 


and glory of Eudes; and his vigour was exerted to” 
reſtrain the ambition of the chiefs, and re-eſtabliſh 
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the regal authority. Count Walgaire had -availed 
himſelf of the general diſtraction, and ſeized the 
important city of Laon: The puniſhment of his 
preſumption was inſtant and ſignal ; before he could 
ſufficiently fortify the object of Ws uſurpation, he 
was ſurpriſed by the Fer e appearance of the 
French king. The rebellious garrifon was com- 
pelled to ſurrender, and the life of Walgaire atoned 
for his guilt ; the factious chiefs beheld in the 
ehaſtiſement of that noble, their own fate. Aqui - 
taine once more erected the ſtandard of revolt; the 
king of Germany encouraged the growing diſcon- 
tent; Herbert, count of Vermandois, and Philip 
count of Senlis, embraced the cauſe of the empreſs 
Adelaide and her youthful ſon. The feeble prince 
was conducted to Rheims, and crowned by Fougues, 
the archbiſhop of chat city: The army of the con- 
federates advanced to the Fe of Paris, put the 
fears of the capital were diſſipated by the approach 
of Eudes; the forces of Charles inſenſibly melted 
away before the preſence of the hero; the king of 
Germany was reconciled by the ſincerity of his 
declarations ; and Eudes himſelf ſoon after extin- 
ſhed the torch of diſcord by acknowledging the 
veteignty of Charles the Simple, and only re- 
taining, under an oath of homage and fidelity, the 
N from the Seine to the Pyrenees. Eudes 
ſurvived to enjoy but a ſhort time the tranquilli 
eſtabliſhed by his own moderation; in the month 
of January ſubſequent to his abdication, he expired 
ut La Fere in Picardy, in the fortieth year of his 
age; eſteemed by the Normans whom he had 


| vanqlthed, beloved dy the people whom he had 


protected, and hated yet dreaded by the nobility, 
whoſe oppreſſions he had firmly oppoſed. His in- 
fant ſon, Arnold, ſucceeded' to his principality, 
with the title of king; but his death in à few days 
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couraged the daring deſigns of his enemies. 


do homage for his 


0 
36 HISTORY OF FRANCE. | 
after united France under che ſole e 
Charles the Simple. av 
But that extenſive. kingdom. had mouldered away 
in the feeble hands of the Carlovingian race; Lor- 
| winnen ſolemnly ceded to the king of 
k 52 . „ Germany ; duke Rodolfe had, in the 
reign o Charles the Fat, erected the 
diſtrict of Bur ys De ond Mount Jura, into a 
kingdom, and ſtretched ſway over the greateſt 
part of Franche Comte; Lewis, the ſon of Boſon, 


maintained an haughty independence in Arles; 
and though Charles might nominally reign over 


the remnant. of his diſmembered dominions, yet 


his real power was oppoſed by the formidable pre-. 
tenſions of Herbert, count of Vermandois, and 
Robert, the brother of Eudes. The wiſe counſels 
of Fougues, the-archbiſhop of Rheims, might have 
preſerved the unfortunate, monarch from the cala- 

mities which menaced him, but that prelate Was 
aſſaſſinated by Baldwin, earl of Flanders; and the 


indifference with which Charles received the fate of 


a faithful ſervant, who firſt placed the crown on his 
head, leſſened. the zeal of his adherents and en; 

Rollo, whoſe..noble deſcent and perſonal quali- 
fications raiſed him above the crowd of. ch 
adventurers, had: entered the Seine and poſſeſſed 


bimſelf of the city of Rouen. The diſtreſs olf 


Charles, and the inſſuence of Robert the ror 


gef Eudes, who had cultivated the friendſhip 


Norman, firſt: ſoggeſted the propriety of a/ treaty 
with Rollo: "The. 8 of Neuſtria, with the 
county of Brittany, was offered to the gallant in- 
vader; and the conditions that he ſhould, become 
a chtiſtian, eſpouſe Gow daughter of Charles, and 
ncipality, were accepted by 
the! Norman chief: He was purified in the waters 
of baptiſm, and received fan the brother of Eudes, 


J his 


4 
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his friend and ſponſor, the chriſtian name of Robert, 


Though fixty winters might have impaired his vi- 


gour, he conſented to divide his bed with a royal 
princeſs who had ſcarcely entered her fourteenth 
year; but in the ceremony of inveſtiture, he re- 


ſected with diſdain the ſervile indignity of proſtrat. 


ing himſelf before, and kiſſing the feet of his ſo- 
vereign: After ineffeQual efforts to fubdue his 
inflexible ſpirit, one of his guards was accepted as 
his ſubſtitute; and the rude Norman, unpractiſed 


in the arts of courts, toſſed the kingly foot with ſo 


much violence as nearly to overturn the chair and 
to endanger the neck of Charles. 


The principality of Robert aſſumed the title of 


the Duchy of Normandy ; and 'the robbers of the 
north acquieſced in the counſels of peace and mo- 
deration, and were inſtructed by their duke to pre- 
fer the produce of a fruitful ſoil to the ſpoils of 
piratical adventure. Charles in the ſame year re- 
' ceived ſome compenſation for the dominions he had 
diveſted himſelf of by the death of Lewis the king 
of Germany. With that prince expired the male 
line of Charlemagne in Germany; and the vacant 

throne was, by the free voice of the nobility, filled 
with Conrad duke of Franconia; but Lorraine re- 


| fuſed to acquieſce in the injurious election, and in 


Charles ſought the protection, and acknowled 
the authority, of the laſt prince of the Carlovingian 


The ſubje&s of the French monarch- ſoon diſ- 
covered, that the weakneſs of Charles, under the 
name of a favourite, required a maſter; and the' 

obſequious arts of Haganon, a private gentleman; 
without birth and without fortune, gained the con- 
fidence of the king: The cares of empire were de- 
volved on, and the hours of the prince were devoted 
to, this new minion of fortune; and it was ob- 
ſerved by Henry, duke of Saxony, one of the ableſt 
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princes of the age, and whoſe requeſt of :xn and 
ence had been continually evaded by the anſwer, 


that the king was engaged with Haganon, Either 


„ Haganon will ſeat himſelf on the ſame throne 
<< with Charles, or Charles will become a private 


“ gentleman like Haganon.” Vet the favourite, 


however unpopular, cannot be denied the praiſe of 
penetration and fidelity; but the times were adverſe 


to the adminiſtration he had aſſumed; and the two 


Roberts, dukes of Normandy and France, over - 


ſhadowed with united influence the power of the 


crown. Their formidable confederacy compelled 
the king to diſmiſs his miniſter ; and their ambition, 
nouriſhed by ſucceſs, ſoon revealed the pretenſions 
of Robert to a throne which had been occupied by 
his brother Eudes. The recall of Haganon was the 
ſignal of war; Robert was ſolemnly crowned at 
Rheims; and with the forces of the conſpirators 
encamped under the walls of Soiſſons. While in 
oſtentatious ſecurity he enjoyed the pleaſures of the 
table, he was ſurpriſed by the appearance of Charles 
at the head of a few faithful followers: With un 
daunted courage he mounted his horſe, and endea- 
voured to reſtore order to his troops; but in the 


tumult of the conflict he received a mortal wound 


| from the ſpear of his rival, and was 
| 2322 diſpatched by his ſurrounding enemies. 
Vet his ſon Hugo, and Herbert, count 


of Vermandois, maintained the battle with more 
ſucceſsful valour; and Charles, after having en- 


joyed the triumph of revenge, was in his turn 
compelled to retreat before ſuperior numbers, with 
the loſs of his baggage and the braveſt of his com- 
panion .. | 2 „ 

The confederates proceeded immediately to elect 
a new king; the principal competitors were, Hugo, 


3 


25 


duke of, France, and ſon of the deceaſed Robert ; 


— 
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Herbert, count of Vermandois ; and Rodolph, duke 
of Burgundy, who had eſpouſed Emma 

the ſiſter of Hugo. The laſt was by 4 ar 
the influence of his wife, crowned alt 


Soiſſons; and Charles, deſerted by his ſubjects, 


endeavoured to arm in his ſupport, by the offer of 
Lorraine, Henry, king of Germany: That monarch 
was not deaf to his own intereſt and the intreaties 
of his royal ſuppliant ; the inclinations of William, 
duke of Normandy, who had ſucceeded his father 


Rollo, leaned to the ſame fide; and the danger 


of Rodolph was only averted by the treachery of 
Herbert, count of Vermandois. That mobleman, 
dreading the reſtoration of a monarch, whom he 
had injured too much to forgive, pretended to de- 
ſert the cauſe of the new king, and offered, by his 
deputies, to ere& once more the ſtandard of loyalty. 
Charles, confiding in his promiſes, marched into 
the county of Vermandois, with the faithful few 
who {till followed his broken fortunes, and was 
ſeized by the perfidious count, and impriſoned in 
the fortreſs of Chateau Thierri; his queen, Egiva, 
eſca with her ſon Lewis to the court of her 
brother Athelſtan, king of England; and Rodolph, 
releaſed from his apprehenſions, turned his arms 

againſt William, duke of Aquitaine. 8 
That prince was compelled to purchaſe his par- 
don by a ready ſubmiſſion, and the ſervile condition 
of homage; but this gleam of proſperity was ſoon 
darkened by ſurrounding clouds of adverſity. The 
rovers of the north renewed their depredations; 
the Normans of France broke forth into open hoſ- 
tilities; the fickle nobles of Lorraine ſhook off their 
_ allegiance, and claimed the protection of Henry, 
king of Germany; and the black ſwarm of Hun- 
garians, emerging from the heart of Tartary, af- 
flicted the defenceleſs frontier with the hand of 

violence and rapine. The throne of Rodolph 1 
e 5 > 3 
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22 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
have ſtood ſecure againſt the foreign enemies of the 
ſtate; it was ſhaken to its foundation by a formi- 
dable conſpiracy of domeſtic foes. His late oſſo- 
ciates became his moſt dangerous adverſaries ; Her- 
bert, count of Vermandois, had claimed, as the 
reward of his perfidy, and was refuſed, the city of 
Laon; his diſcontent was communicated to Hugh, 
duke of France, who had lately married Ethelinda, 
the daughter of Edward, king of England, and the 
fiſter of Charles's conſort: In conjunction with 
William, duke of Normandy, they determined to 
' reſtore the captive Charles to the throne; and 
Henry, king of Germany, and pope 8 
ninth, confirmed his growing hopes by the promiſe 
of temporal and ſpiritual ſupport. . 
The power of Rodolph ſeemed unable to with - 
ſtand, yet his genius and policy diſperſed, the riſin 
ſtorm; the death of the Roman pontiff deliver 
him from the menaces of the church; the zeal of 
Henry was diſarmed by the arts of flattery; Her- 
bert was gratified by the acquiſition of Laon, and 
dre along with him Hugh, duke of France; Egi- 
va, once more, by the advice of the duke of Nor- 
mandy, retired to England; and Charles was ſur- 
rendered by the count of Vermandois into the 
cuſtody of Rodolph. He was received with reſpect, 
and the royal fetters were rendered leſs cumberſome 
by the liberality of the hand which impoſed them ; 
N yet Charles ſurvived not long this ſe- 
od 242: cond revolution; in the fifty-firſt year 
| of his age, at the caſtle of Peronne, he 
was releaſed by death from a life of diſappointment ; 
and if his feeble character cannot command our 
elteem, the ſplendid miſery to which he was inva- 
riably allotted, excites, at leaſt, our compaſſion. 
Ihe remaining years of the reign of Rodolph 
preſent a glorious, but ineffectual ſtruggle with the 
difficulties of his ſituation ; his. ſucceſsful conflicts 
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with, 3 laurels which he acquired from, the 


Normans e Loire, and the ſavage Hungarians, 


could not reſtore the internal vigour of France, 


deeply wounded by the rage of civil commotion. 
The friendſhip of Herbert, count of Vermandois, 
and Hugo, duke of France, was ſoon converted 
into implacable hatred; the ſwords of their adhe- 


rents were unſheathed in this private quarrel ; and 


the latter, who was ſecretly ſupported by Rodolph, 
difpofieiTed the former of Eu, Amiens, . Arras, 
and Rheims, and at length beſieged him in the city 
of Laon. Vet Herbert, though unfortunate, had 
maintained amidſt defeat the character of a great 


captain and a conſummate ſtateſman; and ou * 
g to 


of the growing power of Hugo induced the 
extend to the count of Vermandois the clem 


d ency 
he implored; the duke of France reluctantly re- 
ſtored the towns he had taken, and the homage of 


Herbert was accepted by Rodolph. That monarch 
was allowed to enjoy but a ſhort time the tranquil- 
lity he had eſtabliſhed; in the four- 


teenth year of his reign he expired at . P. 936- 


Auxerre, and his death revived thoſe Lemke gn 
ee which his courage and activity had 
cruſhed. 2 | 


The duchy of Burgundy- devolved on the brother 


of Rodolph, Hugo, ſurnamed the Black ; but the 


moſt powerful claimant to the French crown was 


Hugo, duke of France : His defigns were, traverſed 
by his rival, Herbert, count of Vermandois ; and 
their contention allowed Athelſtan, king of Eng- 


land, to plead the cauſe of his nephew, the ſon of 
Charles the Simple. The duke of France was rea 


dily perſuaded by William of Normandy to ſtifl 


his ambitious hopes, and to concur in placing on 
the throne, a prince with whom by marriage he was 
ſo nearly connected. William, archbiſhop of Sens, 
was deputed to England to invite Lewis, ſurnamed 

| | D'Outre- mer, 
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D*Outre-mer, beyond the Sea, ver Stranger; and the 
8 prince, landed at Boulogne, pro- 
D. 936. 


e ceeded to Laon, and was crowned in 
| Nhe: that city by Artaud, archbiſhop of 
| Iphe firſt meaſures of Lewis, who was 
Beg - FAY but juſt entered into the ſeventeenth 


year of his age, promiſed to maintain 
the internal tranquillity of his kingdom. To dif- 

charge his obligations to Hugo, and to ſecure the 
fidelity of that powerful nobleman, he appointed 
him miniſter, and committed to his hands the reins 
of government. The duke of Burgundy had pre. 
ſumed on an infant reign, to violate the ſanctity 
of the peace, and to ſeize the city of Langres; the 
inſult was reſented by the duke of France; at the 
head of a . army he penetrated into Bur- 
gundy, and compelled the brother of Rodolph to 
purchaſe an ignominious peace by the ceſſion of 
great part of that fruitful duchy. So vigorous a 
conduct inſpired the French with the moſt pleaſing 
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expectations; but the flattering proſpe& was ſoon : 


_ overcaſt, and the mind of the king appeared to 
be impreſſed with a deep and fatal ſuſpicion of his 
miniſter. The duke of France perceived himſelf 
eſtranged from the confidence of his maſter, and 
retired from an ungrateful court to cultivate the 
returning friendſhip of the count of Vermandois, 
That nobleman ſurpriſed the city of Laon; and the 
king, ſenſible of his weakneſs, once more affected 
to. commit himſelf to the counſels of Hugo, duke 
of France. Yet, amidit the marks of external 
regard, he only waited: a favourable opportunity to 
break the chains of his powerful ſubject; he re- 
called his mother Egiva, and allured to his fide, 
Hugo, duke of Burgundy, Artaud, archbiſhop of 
Rheims, and the count of Poictiers. The duke of 
France was ſupported by William, duke of Nor- 
Ro mandy: 
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mandy; Arnold, count of Flanders; and Herbert, 
count of Vermandois. Rheims ſurrendered, and 
Laon was inveſted by the army of the confederates; 
and Charles, having ſuſtained a deciſive defeat, in 
the vain hope of relieving that city, conſented to 
a peace, which was negociated under the holy me- 
diation of pope Stephen the eighth + 
The death of William, duke of Nor- 
mandy, who was aſſaſſinated at the in- . 
ſtigation of the count of Flanders, an 
of Herbert, count of Vermandois, changed the ap- 
pearance of public affairs; the ſon of Herbert was 
protected by the honourable friendſhip of Hugo; 
but Richard, the ſucceſſor of William, was an 
infunt, whoſe feeble age and extenſive dominions 
promiſed an eaſy and wealthy conqueſt. The neu- 
trality of the duke of France was purchaſed by the 
ceſhon of part of Burgundy; and Lewis entering 
into Normandy, was received at Rouen with every 
mark of reſpeQt by Bernard the Dane, to who 
protection the deceaſed duke had bequeathed the 
tender years of his ſon. The Normans were pre- 
vailed upon, by the friendly proteſtations of Lewis, 
to reſign their young duke to his care; he was 
conveyed to Laon, and the dark deſign of murder 
has been imputed to the faithleſs guardian; but 
Richard was preſerved from the danger by the vigi- 
lance of his-governor, Oſman, who, in the diſguiſe 
of a groom, eſcaped with his pupil concealed in a 
truſs of hay, and mounting him on a fleet horſe, - 
_ conveyed him in ſafety to the friendly caſtle of 
Bernard, count of Senlis. 385 | | 
On the flight of Richard, Lewis entered Nor- 
mandy, and advanced to Rouen with a powerful 
army, while the duke of France penetrated into 
the country of Bayeux; but the king was deceived 
by the ſubmiſſive declarations of Bernard the m_— : 
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and the count of Senlis; he commanded Hugo to 
retire, who reluctantly obeyed the royal e; 
and, in concert with Bernard, advanced to en- 
counter Aigrol, king of Denmark, who had landed 
in Normandy to ſupport the claims of the infant 


duke. The pious fraud of Bernard ſecured the 


defeat of the French; and while Lewis was engaged 
in a friendly conference with Aigrol, his army was 


ſuddenly aſſaulted by the Danes; the Franks were 


ſurpriſed and broken on every fide, the count of 
Ponthieu, with eighteen other nobles, periſhed on 


the field; and the king himſelf, overtaken in the 


purſuit, was carried priſoner to Rouen. 
The perſon of the captive monarch was granted 
% OM the weighty ſolicitations of Hugo; 


$9.93 ters of his ſubject were equally oppreſ- 
_ five with thoſe of the Normans ; and the price of 
bis freedom, after a twelvemonth's confinement, 
was the city and dioceſe of Laon. Theſe were 


granted by Hugo to the count of Chartres; and the 


marriage of Emma, the daughter of the duke of 
France, with Kichard of Normandy, awakened the 
jealouſy of the nobles, and the apprehenſions of 
Otho, king of Germany. A formidable conſpiracy 
enabled Lewis to avow his reſentment againſt his 
powerful vaſſal; and the provinces of France were 
ec afflicted by the arms of Lewis and of 
Otho, Hugo and of Richard. - During five 
years the flames of civil war raged without inter- 


miſſion; and the precarious peace which was con- 


cluded in a perſonal interview, may rather be con- 
ſidered as a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities than a reſtora- 
tion of tranquillity, The latent embers of diſcord 
were ſtill kept alive, and they again broke out with 
freſh violence ; they were finally extinguiſhed by 
the mediation of the two ſiſters, the daughters of 
Henry of Germany, and the conſorts of the king, 


and 


— 


but Lewis ſoon diſcovered that the fet · 
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of nineteen years.. 
Ide life of Hugo had been enen 
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and duke of France. A permanent peace was eſta- 


bliſhed ; and Lewis prepared to aſſert his authority 
over the revolted lords of Aquitaine, when his 


| 2 were broken by a ſudden and accidental 


death: As he purſued a flying wolf with inconſi- 
derate ardour, his horſe ſtumbled and threw him; 
the injury proved fatal; and in a few days, in the 
thirty- third year of his age, he cloſed at 1 % 


Rheims a ſtormy and unſucceſsful reign 5 4 „ 


an inceſſant ſtruggle to elevate bimſelf * = F 
above the condition of a ſubject; the a 
path of greatneſs now lay open to his ambitious 
ſteps, yet he declined the eaſy aſcent, and raiſed to 
the throne Lothaire, the ſon of Lewis, then only in 
the fourteenth year of his age. The young prince 
was crowned at Rheims, and the haſty gift of Aqui- 


taine proclaimed his gratitude to Hugo: That pro- 


vince. had long beſtowed the title of duke on the 
counts of Poictiers; and William the ſecond of that 
family, reſented the injuſtice which transferred his 
hereditary honours to x duke of France: He re- 
fuſed to acquieſce in the partial diſtribution ; and 
the lords of Aquitaine, impatient and diſcontented, 
crowded to the independent: ſtandard of William. 
With, a conſiderable army, ſanctioned by the name 
and preſence of Lothaire, Hugo formed and preſſed 


the ſiege of Poictiers; but his mind, incapable” of 
perſonal fear, was ſuſceptible of ſuperſtitious terror; 


a clap of thunder broke with violence over his tent, 


and Hugo raiſed the ſiege. In his retreat he was 


attacked by William, with his new raiſed forces; 
the Fe was ſhort and deciſive; the count was 
totally defeated, and eſcaped with difficulty from th 
ſword of the victor. | 7 36 8 171 Oh : 55 1 N 
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- The fun of proſperity had ee deen 
+ -/- career of Hugo; and his triumph 

< . , over the count of Poictiers cloſed a ſe- 
ese ries of memorable actions: The year 
following, this celebrated chief, the ſon and father of 
a king, and who, without a crown himſelf, had ruled 
France with deſpotic power, ſunk into the grave, 
eſteemed by his countrymen, and, perhaps, leaſt 
of all, regretted by his ſovereign. To his eldeſt 
ſon, Hugh, ſurgggned Capet, he aſſigned the cities 


and dioceſes of Faris and Orleans, and recommend- 


ed him to the protection of Richard duke of Nor- 


mandy; and the three younger, Otho, Eudes, and 


Henry, ſucceeded each other in the duchy of Bur- 


The ambition of Lothaire had invaded the duchy 
of Normandy; ou the duke, preſſed 
by the ſuperior forces of his antagoniſt, 
invited to his ſupport the rovers of the 
north. France was again afflicted by their indefa- 


r 


. tigable rapacity: Independent and uncontrolled in 


their depredations, they refuſed to ſubſcribe to the 


peace which Richard had concluded; and their re- 


treat was with difficulty purchaſed by the treaſures 
of France and Normandy: Vet Lothaire no ſooner 
had diſengaged himſelf from this diſtreſs, than, ever 
reſtleſs, attempted to b e. his vaſſal, the 
young count of Flanders; that nobleman was pre- 


ſerved by the interpoſition of the Normans; and 


the king, baffled in his endeavours to aggrandize 
bimfelf by arms, flattered himſelf, 'by advantageous 


alliances, with the hope. of reſtoring the dens 


grandeur of the houſe of Charlemagne. He eſ- 
1 rae Emma, the daughter of Lothaire, king of 
taly, and beſtowed his ſiſter on Conrad, king of 


— Burgundy; but the ſhort reſpite allowed by a 
peace was followed bv vears of deſolating war; 


and 
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and the poſſeſſion of Len was diſputed, during 


four ſueceſſive campaigns, by the kings of Germany 


and France: Their ſubjects might mutually regret 
the deſtructive effects of ambition, but the ſucceſs 
of Otho confirmed his authority, while the diſap- 
pointment of Lothaire contributed to diminiſh the 
little reputation he had acquired. 

Four years after, the death of Otho the Second 
diſſolved the alliance between France > 
and Germany, and awakened the hopes > 3 5 
of Lothaire: That prince, under the 
pretence of ſupporting the claim of Otho the Third, 
invaded Lorraine, occupied Verdun, and aſſaulted 


Cambray; but as he indulged himſelf in the flat- 


tering 1 ea of extending the limits of his kingdom, 
he was ſurpriſed in the forty-ſixth 

of his age, and the thirty-ſecond of his his grunt cry 
reign, by the approach of death. He 


ha already aſſociated his ſon Lewis the Fifth to the 


throne; and his premature end, when his affairs 
bad aſſumed the moſt favourable appearance, was 
imputed to poiſon, and the name of Emma, his 


queen, has been ſullied by the breath of ſuſpicion ; 
but the report probably originated in the malice of 
Charles, the brother of the deceaſed monarch, al- 
ways inimical to that princeſs, and who poſlibly 


boned to ſubſtantiate his pretenſions to Lorraine 


amidſt a ſcene of anarchy and diſcord. 


The. throne was filled by Lewis, whoſe weak. 


neſs has been characterized by the ex- AY 
preſſive epithet of Faineant ; and his in- ff. P. 


experienced of nineteen required nd 5 
12 ſupport of a mature and 1 guardian: 
ugh Capet had been appointed to that important 
2 in the laſt moments of Lothaire ; and the 
fidelity which he had preſerved to. the father was 
diſplayed in the ſhorr and turbulent reign of the 


fon. 
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ſon. But the mind of the headſtrong youth was 
incapable of inſtruQtion ; he drove with contempt 
and infamy his mother from his court; z and the 
early death, which delivered his ſubjects from the 
dominion of vice and. folly, has been aſcribed to 
her implacable reſentment. The laſt of the Carlo- 
vingian kings, odious as he was deſpicable, funk 
into the grave; and the founder of a new dynaſty 
ſeized the vacant throne, -and by his wiſe and tem- 
pry counſels reſtored the «Os and AY of | 
rance. _ 


„ 


4 ſhort 8 5 88 and Cuftons of the 
Franks, in Germany. — Authority of Clovis and his 
Succeſſors.— Divi iſo on no the the Spoils 405 Landi. — Te 
Nature of allodial Paſſeſſiont and Benefices—The 

"Laws of the Franks 121 the firſt and ſecond Race. 

The Influence of the Clergy.— France is converted 

From an hereditary into an eleftive Monarchy.— 

"The Crown is transferred 2 the e. *. hare 
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of the Carloyingian race, the reader is laboriouſly 

and ungratefully . employed in tracing a ſeries of 
unimportant wars and uninterefting events. The 
imperial majeſty of Charlemagne darts indeed 
through the gloom a ſhort ray of luſtre; but the 
darkneſs ſoon returns, and the tranſient Sw | 
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remote 
wilds of 
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Which his regulations afford, are over-ſhadowed by 


2 long night of weakneſs and miſery. The hiſtorian 
might perhaps have Wandoned the turbulent and 
diſguſting annals, diſtinguiſhed only by bloody dif- 
ſenſipns and kindred hatred, had he not conceived 
the tedious detail in fome meaſure neceſſary to 
elucidate the early government arid: conſtitution of 
the country. that he prefuines to deſcribe. ' 
In this important inveſtigation it will not proba- 
bly be deemed ſuperfiuous to aſcend te the more 
es of barbarifm. In che woods and the 
„the Franks, in common with the 


acknowledged the authority of magiſtrates or — 


Theſe were appointed hs the ined afſembly to 
7 mpoſe ' differences, and a ſter juſtice in their 
A 


ective diſtricts; but thei power we limited; and 
although they were permitted annually to divide the 
landed property af the dioceſe' they prefided over, 
they were reſtrained from inflictitig the ſmalleſt cor- 
poral puniſhment 'on 2 people tefiacious of their 


as ſoon as he attainbd the age of man was 
girded with a fword, and claimed his right of 
voting in the national council: To this counci}, 
Which. met at ſtated ſeaſons, or according to the 
public exigency, was referred the puniſhment of thofe 
capital crimes ubich exceeded the cognizanee 

the pt ces; and in it were a S port 

queſtions 'of pence and war. When the laſt queſtion 


was. eee, ile elected a general to 
guide his copntrymen b experience, or animate 

en bat wick! this beben of peach, 
| au 


expired, and the chef re- 


| eee, =p to 2 private* Ration, unleſs the purity} of His 


birth entitled him to the adminiſtration juſtice, 


as the fame of his valour had recommended him to 
the command i in arms. 


Vor. I. NE Ss 
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But while the Franks rejected with diſdain, or 
reluctantly ſubmitted to the authority of their ma- 
giſtrates, they voluntarily bound themſelves in en- 


gagements the moſt ſacred and indiſſoluble. To 


borrow, in the lively deſcription of Tacitus, the 
elegant pen of a celebrated modern hiſtorian, The 
:nobleſt youths bluſhed not to be numbered among 
the faithful companions of ſome renowned chief, to 
Whom they devoted their arms and ſervice: | A no- 
ble emulation prevailed among the e . to 
obtain the firſt place in the eſteem of thei 
amongſt the chiefs, to acquire the greateſt humber 
of valiant companions: To be ever ſurrounded b 

a band of ſelect youths; was the pride and 4 
of their chiefs ; their ornament in peace, their de- 
fence in war. The glory of ſuch diſtinguiſhed hę- 
roes diffuſed itſelf beyond the narrow limits of their 
own tribe. Preſents and embaſſies ſolicited their 
friendſhip ; and the fame of their arms often enſured 


victory to the party which they eſpouſed. In the 
hour of danger it was ſhameful for the chief to be 


ſurpaſſed in valour by his companions ; ſhameful for 
the companions not to gqual- the valour of their 
chief. To ſurvive his in battle was indehble 
infamy ; to protect his perſon, and to adorn his 
glory with the trophies of their own exploits,” were 
the moſt ſacred of their duties. The chiefs com- 


bated for victory; the companions for the chief, 


The nobleſt warriors, whenever their native country 
was ſunk in the lazineſs of peace, maintained their nu- 
merous bands in ſome diſtant: ſcene of action, to 


exerciſe their reſtleſs ſpirit, and to acquire renown 


by voluntary dangers. Gifts worthy of ſoldiers; 


the warlike ſteed, the bloody and ever victorious 


lance, were the rewards which the companions 
claimed from the liberality of their chief. The rude 
plenty of his hoſpitable board was the only pay that 
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ze could beſfow, or they would accept. War, ra- 
pine, and the free-will offerings of. his friends, ſup- 


' 


plied the materials of his munificence.” 

Such were the early and warlike affociations of 
the barbarians ; and as their conqueſts became more 
conſiderable, theſe alſo became more extenſive and 
permanent. The advantages which more' civilized 
countries perceive in an hereditary monarchy, moſt 
probably never preſented themſelves to their obſer- 
vation; but the fame of the father was reſpeQed in 
the ſon; and the hereditary virtues which attached 
them to a particular family, was inſenſibly converted 
into a claim of ſucceſſion. In the fifth century, the 
different tribes of the Franks ſeated on the banks of 
the Rhine, all acknowledged the juriſdiction of the 
Merovingian race. Theſe princes were elevated on 
a buckler, the ſymbol of military command, and 
the royal faſhion of long hair was the enfign of 
their birth and dignity : Yet the influence of theſe 
long-haired kings was feeble and inadequate ; af- 
fairs of importance were ſtill determined by the 
whole community; and in war the martial youth 
followed the chieftain they aj revel through choice 
and not conſtraint. When Clovis invaded the do- 
minions of Syagrius, his own ſubjects amounted 
only to five thouſand (warriors; but his force was 
ſwelled by che voluntary acceſſion of the neighbour- 
ing tribes, and each hardy adventurer aſſerted his 
ſhare in the conqueſts to which his valour had con- 
tributed. The followers of that prince had plun- 
dered a church in the city of Rheims, and carried 
off, among other ſacred utenſils, a vaſe of extraor- 
dinary beauty. The biſhop ſent deputies to Clovis, 
deſeeching him to reſtore the vaſe, that it might 
again be employed in the ſacred ſervices to which 
it had been conſecrated. Clovis deſired the depu- 
ves to follow him to IR as the booty 0 
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be divided in that place, and promiſed, that if the 
L. ould give him the diſpoſal of the vaſe, that he 


ould grant what the biſhop deſired. When be. | 


. to Soiſſons, and all the booty was placed in 


one great heap in the middle of the army, Clovis 
entreated, that before they made the diyif jon, they 


mould give * 15 vaſe over 1 5 os. his — 
ap willing to gratify ing, and to 
campl 7755 his requeſt, when a fierce — haughty 


folder. lifted up his battle-axe, and * the vale 

with the utmoſt violence, cried out with a loud 
voice, You ſhall receive nothing bots. hut that to 
“ which the lot gives you a right.“ The monarch 
" reſſed his riſing indignation 3 and to avenge his 


ted dignity, was compelled to ſtoop to the arts 

of pate and diſſimulation. At the annual review 
the month of March, when the arms of his war- 
like followers were diliggntly inſpected, Clovis ſeized 
the pretence of military diſcipline ; and gs he le- 


velled his tle are, or frond at the head of 
the devoted 2 expre wt. * -Remiember 
ee the Yale gh: 00 7 the latent motives 


of 1 5 . hp ty 8 


P 
mer poſſeſſors by E er were equally divided, 


rei tid rein oper 
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Paris es a ſpegi we rn Augie for- 


merly unknown, and now tin e 


e 1 erg Though the barbargus na · 


CE framed. it ae in their new tertito- 
ries at different times, came from different aoun- 


tries, 5 . languages, and were under the 


command of ſeparate leaders, the feudal policy and 
laws Were eſtabliſhed with little ien in every 


kingdom in Europe: Tbis amazing uniformity has 


induced ſome authors 0 * that all « eb 


22 tions 
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tions, notwithſtanding ſo many apparent circum- 
ſtances of diſtinction, were : originally the ſame peo- 


; but it may be aſcribe d with greater probabi- 


5 'to the fimi milar ſtate of ſociety and of manners 


| to which they were accuſtomed in their native 
ebunitries, and to the fimilar fi tuation in which the 


found themſelves, on taking poſſeſſion of ar new 
dominions. 


The ground which the ſoldier chought ey 


4 


by 


ther homage ot acknowledgment ; : | he bet it 


during his own life, aud could diſpoſe of it at 1 
en. 


ſure, or tranfmir it as an 1 5 to his chil 


This tenure was diſtin 188 by the name of allo. 
dial, (compounded of the Se article an and 


lot; 1. C. End obtained by lot) and implied the in- 
dependence of the pofleſſor, . who held the entire 


ſubordination to a-ſuperior lord. But 
as theſe new proprietors were expoled to the reſent- 
ment and attacks of the ancient inhabitants, it be- 


ig ae Nyc dominion, without Paper ſervice, 
own 


came neceffary chat they ſhould tacitly acquieſce in 


rtain obligations for the protection of the commu- 
nn; and every freeman who e ed or neg lected 
rm in the common cauſe, was liable 


derable penalty. FRG the cancluſion of the 
fixth. rel 2 the chriſtian ra, ip the blood 
diſco eroyingian race, Chilperic, the fir 


| who ruled the kingdom of if Soiflans, and 8 7 80 


the Second, who lad facceeded to | the | tk one of Au- 
ſtrafia, exatted nes from certain 
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dition. on which each perſon, held | his , allodial | 


Such then was the ſituation of the original adven- 
turer, who had carved, out his fortunes by the 
ſtrength . of his arm; but fidelity on one ſide, and 

atirude on. the other, cemented by the powerful 
hand of policy, ſoon eſtabliſhed a new deſcription of 
tenure, under the appellation of 'beneficia,. or bene- 
fices. The king or leader of a tribe, whoſe. wiſdom 
or valour had directed or opened the road to con- 


queſt, was naturally gratified with the largeſt por- | 


tion of the territory acquired. The land allotted to 
him he parcelled out to his adherents, binding them 
on whom it was beſtowed to bear arms in his de- 
fence, and to follow his ſtandard with a certain 
number of men. The example of the ſovereign was 
imitated by his chief officers, who diſtributed alſo 


portions of their lands among their dependents, an- 


nexing to the grant the ſame conditions ; and theſe 
benefices differed from the allodial lands, the Jatter 
binding the poſſeſſor only to ſerve the community, 
the former requiring him to arm in defence of the 
perſon from whom he had received the grant ; who 
permitted him to enjoy it on the tacit condition of 
fidelity, and who might reſume it at his pleaſure. 


The proprietor of the a/lodia/ lands was diſtin. 


guiſhed by the honorable appellation of liber homo, 


or freeman; and was oppoſed to the poſſeſſor of a 


benefice or fief, who was deſcribed by the ſervile 


. denomination of 'waſſus, or vagal. The former, it 


has already been obſerved, could only he ſummoned 
for the ſervice of the ſtate; and ſo jealous was the 
ſovereigh of this duty, that freemen were prohibited 
from entering into holy orders, unleſs they had pre- 


viouſly obrained the royal conſent. The reaſon. al. 
ſigned for this ſingular ſtatute, proclaims the na- 


ture and reſources of government: Fer we 
as 1 11 1 ; FAS 4.45 So 3 #-- 5 2 informe 
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* informed that ſome do ſo, not ſo much out of 
„ devotion, as to avoid the military ſervice which 
„* they are bound to perform.“ It was natural that 
a government, whoſe protection depended on the 
number and ſpirit of her freemen, mae ape; 
endeavour to reſtrain the rapid growth of a profel- 
ſion, the indiſcreet exerciſe of which might impair 


the ſtrength, and looſen the foundation of the mo- 
| narchy. e xd N 


But the claim of military ſervice was all the free: 
man contributed, and all the ſtate demanded. The 
impoſition of taxes, under the accumulated weight of 


which modern empires bend, he was happily exempt _ 


from ; that burden was reſerved for the unhappy race 
of bond/men and villains, the Gauls and Romans; 
who had been ſubjected by the ſword of the barba- 
rians. According to the maxims of ancient war, the 
conqueror became 'the lawful maſter of the enemy 
whom he had ſubdued and ſpared ; and the decay of 


the original inhabitants was ſupplied by the martial 
enterpriſes of the Franks. The leader of a ſuc- 


ceſsful expedition, in his triumphant return, 'drag- 
ged after him a train of miſerable captives; and 


thoſe who were deſtitute of art, or charms, to mi- 


niſter to the pleaſures of their lord, were condemned, 


without the ſmalleſt regard to their former ſituation, 


to tend the cattle, and cultivate the lands of the vic- 


torious barbarian: Their labours were rendered 


more heavy by the addition of the cenſus, or impoſt ; 
and the king, the clergy, | 
lar taxes on the — 24h of their reſpective demeſ- 
nes. Theſe taxes are to be conſidered as private, not 
public obligations, and were peculiar to the bondſ- 


men, from whom the villaint only differed in paying 
fixed rent to their maſter for the land which they 
cultivated, and retaining whatever remained of the 
fruits of their induſtry as their own property. But 


although 
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although this might prove in ſome meaſore an alle: 
viation of their melancholy lot, they were, equally 
with the flaves, attached to the land, ad/cripti ville, 
whence they derived their REG and were trans- 
ferable with it. 
This udhappy condition of men, who endareg the 
weight without ſharing the benefits of ſociety, when 
the ſource of foreign ſupplies flowed in "abut. 
dance, was ſwelled through the more conſtant chan - 
nel of domeſtic oppreſſion. The policy of ancient 
Rome rendered it ſible for a citiaen to loſe or 
alienate. his native fresdom. When _ _ 
city was dehvered to the licentious rage 
the Gothic king, the civil juriſprudence les Clit 
this law by a prudent and temporary regulationy arid 
to preſerve from the — caprice of the . 
a train of uſeleſs captives whom none could legally 
chaſe, it was ordained, that a Roman citizen 
Rould be compelled, by five years ſervice, to dif- 
charge the orice of his redemption. But the Franks 
deſpiſed the manners, and were ignorant of the laws 
of the Romans: The inſtitutions which had pre- 
vailed through the wilds of Germany were freq e 
adopted, and generally diffuſed — ghout thei 
new ſettlements ; and the fubje&s of the Metovingian 
kings claimed the fatal privilege of diſpoſing of their 
perſonal freedom. Famine might prevail on the 
meagre wretch to purchiaſe a continuance of life 
all that ean render it defirable ; and the example of 
the poor was followed by the feeble, who, opprefſed 
by the powerful poſſeſſors of lands, renounced their 
. and became the voluntary flaves of the great. 
The former hoped for ſubſiſtence; the latter im 
protection from their new maſters. ' In an edict of 
Charles the bald, the humanity of that monarch 
commands that the freemen who had ſold themſelves, 
Vo ke a recent famine, * de ranſomed 10 2 
ore 


effort was more honourable to the prince than ſervice- - 


| barbarians, who ſubdued and poſſeſſed the wealthy 


allowed to have been originally pronounced in the 
FLatin tongue; and the ignorance of the barbarians 


VT ͤ : 


by the zeal and diligence of Clovis; and one hundred 


they were finally reviſed and promulgated by Dago- 1 | 
bers lis fourth in deſcent om the rojal fee. 
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ſtored to their former condition; bur this partial 


able to the people; and the greater part of the inha- 
bitants of France was, at the commencement of the 
third race of kings, reduced to a ſtate of abject fla- 


V 8 = 2 , | 

"Before we proceed to conſider the progreſlive 
change in the conſtitution, during the firſt and ſecond 
race of the monarchs of France, it will, perhaps, 
gratify the curioſity of the rn to glance his eye 
over a ſhort ſketch of the laws and Inſtitutions of the 


provinces, of Gaul. The Salic laws are generally 


of Germany may reaſonably induce us to conclude, - 
that the ſyſtem of juriſprudence, which was delivered 
in a foreign language, could not have been framed 
before they had burſt the limits of their native foreſts. 
A ſeries of fifty years is compriſed, from the acceſ- 
ſion of Clodion to that of Clovis; and during this 
period, it is more than probable, the Salic laws were 
firſt promulgated. But if the language in which they 
were delivered allows us to aſcertain the æra of their 
birth, the features and temper of this celebrated code 
proclaim the country of the parent, and expreſs the 
genuine ſpirit of the Franks. Four venerable chief- 
tains, natives of four different cantons, whoſe claims 
haye exerciſed the ingenuity of modern criticiſm, 

were appointed to compole the Salic laws ; and their 
labours were examined and approved in three ſuc- 
ceſſive aſſemblies of the people. The articles moſt in, 
compatible with chriſtianity were afterwards madified 


years after the eſtabliſhment of the French monarchy, 


About 
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About the ſame time the cuſtoms of the Ripuarians 


were carefully tranſcribed and publiſhed ; and theſe 
are generally ſuppoſed to have prevailed from the 


Carbonarian foreſt to the Rhine, while the Salic laws 


were obeyed from the ſame foreſt to the banks of the 
Loire. 8 . 


The admirable ſimplicity and original ſpirit of the 
Salic and Ripuarian laws, as well as thoſe of the 
Alemanni and Bavarians, vaſſals of the victorious 


Franks, have challenged the praiſe, and commanded 


the reſpect of modern legiſlators: They were adapted 


to the wants and deſires, the occupations and capa- 
city of the barbarians; yet the policy or indolence 
of the Merovingian princes, permitted each people, 
and each family of their empire, freely to enjoy their 
domeſtic inſtitutions; nor were the Romans ex- 


cluded from the common benefits of this legal tole-. 
ration. The children embraced the law of their 
parents, the wife that of her huſband, the freed- man 


that of his patron; and in all cauſes where the par- 
ties were of different nations, the plaintiff, or the 


accuſer, was obliged to follow the tribunal of the 


defendant. | 


But if ſome indulgence was granted to the van- 
quiſhed nations in the choice and maintenance of 
their private laws, much more was allowed in the, 


public inſtitutions to the haughty ſpirit of the barba- 


rian victors. Their lofty notions of ſuperiority over 
the degenerate Gauls and Romans were ſtudioylly ; 
_ encouraged ; their pious confidence in the interpoſi- 
tion of heaven was devoutly cheriſhed ; and their 
unſhaken reliance on their own perſonal ſtrength and 


valour was legally inculcated. 


The independent warrior of Germany ſcorned to 
repreſs the ſanguinaty emotions of his indignation ;.. 
his hand was ever prompt to avenge the real or 


imaginary inſult that rankled in his mind; the feeble 


authority ; 
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authority of- the magiſtrate might endeavour to pro- 
tiate, but could not even hope to extinguiſh his 
- infatiate thirſt for vengeance : Uncontrolled by the 
laws of his country, the offender had only to dread 


the reſentment of the ſons and kindred of him whom - 


he had. ſacrificed; but the prince who could not 
puniſh, frequentiy interpoſed, to reconcile the con- 
tending parties; and he might applaud his powers 
of — if he could prevail on the one to pay, 
and the other to accept the moderate fine, which had 
been aſcertained as the price of blood. A more ri- 
gorous ſentence would have been rejected by the im- 


patient Frank; yet ſtill the equality of life was re- 


ſpected, and the — of a peaſant, or prince, 


was attended with a ſimilar penalty. But the pride 


of victory inſpired the haughty breaſt of the feroci- 
ous invader with loftier pretenſions: New diſtino- 


tions were created ; different degrees of guilt were 


eſtabliſhed, according to the condition of che de- 
voted victim; and the proſtrate Roman was taught 
to revere the exiſtence of the inſolent barbarian as of 
higher value than his own. 


The re qui in truſte dominicd ft, who oof. 


ſeffed the r e nfidence, and whoſe name is ex- 
e al 


preſſive of t illuſtrious of the Franks in birth 


or dignity, might confider himſelf ſecured from the 


fatal reſentment of his adverſary by the protecting 
penalty of ſix hundred pieces of gold; but 


a noble Roman, although he was admitted I? 


to. partake of the hoſpitable and friendly board of . 
the monarch, could be legally murdered for three 


hundred pieces. The life of a common Frank, or 
barbarian, was valued by the Salic law at two hun- 
dred pieces; but the death of a Roman proprietor 
might be expiated for. one hundred, and that of a 
vaſlal for the trifling compenſation of forty-five pieces 
. N 1 he relative of injuries were 3 
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ed with the ſame ſcrupulous exaQineſs : The Frank 
who was ane yam; v4 a Roman, could claim thirty 
pieces of gold; but fifteen were deemed ſufficient to 
atone for the injuſtice of the Frank, who bad wan- 
tonly confined a Roman. It is with aſtoniſhment 


that we review, in theſe criminal proceedings, the 


cool and deliberate injuſtice of the legiſlators, who 
could thus arbitrarily. appreciate the lives of the peo- 
ple they had vanquiſhed; and, after ng gs them 
bs their arms, ſtudiouſly oppreſs them by t 
rule of their laws. But the policy of the bar 
was like their limbs, coarſe and maſculine ; the faſ- 
tedious Frank was wrapt up in the contemplation of 
his own valour; and, incapable of reflection, he 
Knew not how to ſeparate the worth of the individual 
from the degeneracy of the community which he had 
The Ripunrian, and in ſome inftances the Salje 
laws, proclaimed the impatient fpirit of thoſe who 
compoſed them. The re 
qualified for the patient adminiſtration of juſtice ; 
and the illiterate chieftain, rejecting a tedious in- 
veſtigation of the truth, allowed the accuſed to clear 
himfelf by his own oath, and the concurring oaths of 
a certain number of his friends. Theſe compurgators, 
ſuch was their deſcriptive name, were multiplied ac- 
cording to the nature of the accuſation ; and the 
aflaflin, or incendiary, might retire with impunity, 
if he could procure ſeventy-two fearleſs confederates, 
ſtedfaſtly to ſwear that he was innocent of the crime 
alleged. But when the chaſtity of Fredegonde, the 


widow of Chilperic, of Soiffons, was impeached, and 


the legitimate birth of her ſon was queſtioned, the 
queen herſelf not only ſwore that the child was the 
Offspring of her decreaſed huſband, but three holy 

biſhops, and three hundred gallant nobles, depoſed, 
ypon oath, that ſhe had firorn truly: Yet hiſtory al- 


ows. 
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lows us ſtill to ſuſpect che fidelity of the queen to the 


bed of her conſort; and the conduct of Fredegonde 
has furniſhed an ample ſubject for the pen of ſeandal. 


Even the indolence- of the barbarian magiſtrate was 
and from the evidence of man, the unhappy object 


of accuſation was commanded to appeal to the judg- 


ment of God. The perſon who was arraigned, to 
juſtify his innocence, was required to. plunge his arm 


in boiling water, to lift a red-hot'iron, to walk bare- 


foot over burning plough-ſhares, or to ſubmit to ſome 
other experiment, ally perilous and formidable. 
The interpoſition 2 it was expected, vuld 
change che nature of the elements; and theſe ex- 


traordinary trials were ſo capricioufly contrived, that 


guilt in ſome caſes, and innocence in others, could 
not be proved without a miracle. The devouring 
rage of fire, it was preſumed, could not affect the 


| ſpotleſs ; the pure element of water «world not, it was 
determined, receive into its boſom the polluted. 


The atrocious eriminal, who ſunk, was eagerly 
faved from the wave, and acquitted ; but the. life 
and reputation of the innocent victim was abandon- 
ed, without pity, to the fury of the flames: Credu- 
lity was che parent of fraud; the credit of the ordeal 
was ſupported by a long ſuccefſion of ſucceſsful im- 
poſtures ; and the turbulent Frank, who rejected the 
deciſion of the magiſtrate, patiently acquieſced in 


the judgment of God. 
A nation 4 warriors, fraught with lofty notions 
of honour and hereditary valour, believed th. brave 


man ought never to be condemned, and the coward 
ought never to be acquitted. As a people, the hi 


| ſpirited Germans had maintained in many a b dy 


field their martial reputation and haughty indepe 


ence; The ſame confidence, with which they afſerted 


— 


the glory and freedom of their country, they dif- 


played 
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playef in vindicating their private conduct from the 
ain of reproach, , Every man was the guardian of 
his own honour, and of his own life; -and the juſtice | 
of his cauſe, and his future character, depended on 
his own perſonal proweſs. This mode of deciſion / 
was conſidered accordingly as one of. the happieſt . 
efforts of policy; and as ſoon as it was introduced, 
all the forms of trial by fire or water, and other 
fuperſtitious experiments, {ell into diſuſe, or were 
employed only in controverſies between perſons of 
inferior rank. The Salig laws for ſome time rejected 
tha ſanguinary and doubtful expedient; but it was 
early entertained and approved by the Ripuarian 
Franks; and Gundobald, king of Burgundy, con- 
deſcended to anſwer the doubts and objections of the 
biſhop Avitus. ** Is it not true,” ſaid he, that 
<« the event of national wars, and private combats, + 
<« is directed by the judgment of God, and that his 
<« providence awards the victory to the juſter cauſe? 
However ridiculous this argument may appear, it 
was well adapted to an ignorant and ſuperſtitious. 
age; but an edict of the ſame monarch reveals a 
more prudent and probable reaſon for the counte - 
nance he afforded to this ſanguinary practice: It, | 
<< 18 to prevent our ſubje&s — atteſting on oath, 
what they ſometimes are ignorant of, and what 
they frequently know to he falſe.” The fame re · 
medy was rapidly applied in every kingdom to the 
ſame evil; the cuſtom ſoon extended from Burgundy 
throughout Europe, and was ſucceſsfully propagated 
in every monarchy, from Sicily to the Baltic. It 
was authoriſed by Charlemagne and Lewis le Debon. - 
naire ; and before the end of the Carlovingian race, 
it received the ſanction of Otho the Second, emperor 
of Germany. During ten ſueceſſive centuries it 
withſtood the ineffectual cenſures of ſaints, of popes, 
and of ſynods ; and the feeble and enervated citizen 
was 
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was oppreſſed in the unequal confli by the ſtrength 
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The ſolemnities of a judical combat were ſuch as 
might naturally be xpected in a formal appeal to 
God, and in the final deciſion of queſtions of the 
higheſt moment. "The accuſer, in the preſence of 
the judge, aſſerted that the perſon whom he choſe 
to impeach had been guilty of a ſpecified crime; the 
accuſed made anſwer that he lied, and the judge gave 
orders that they ſhould maintain the juſtice. of their 
cauſe by arms. Before the combatants engaged, 
their relations were commanded to retire; filence 
was enjoined by the magiſtrate; and the moſt ſevere 
penalties prohibited the ſpectators from offering any 
aſſiſtance to either of the contending parties: The 
liſts were properly and carefully guarded by the civil 
power ; the trumpet ſounded ; and the champion who 
came off victorious was pronounced acquitted by the 
judgment of Gad. Eccleſiaſtics, women, and minors, 
who could not with decency or juſtice be compelled to 
take up arms, or to maintain their own cauſe, were 
forced to entruſt their lives and reputations to. thoſe 
whom they could engage to enter the liſts in their de- 
fence, I he firſt might depend upon the ready zeal of 
a ſuperſtitious age; the perſonal charms of the ſecond 
might probably animate the coldeſt warrior; but 
the third could only hope for protection from the in- 
fluence of intereſt. The principals on theſe occaſions 
were placed where they could not behold the battle ; 
each was bound with the cord deſtined for his execu- 
tion if his champion was overcome; and the cham- 
pion himſelf, that he might engage with more obſti- 
nacy in the cauſe he eſpouſed, atoned for his defeat 
by the loſs of his hand. „5 241 

At the commencement of the third race, even the 
judges themſelves were ſubject to theſe judicial com- 
bats; their opinions might be interrupted by the 

ö | | | contending 
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* tempt.” The liſts'were accordingly prepared, and 


the breaſt of the magiſtrate was,expoſed to the lance 
n elegant and profound Hiſtorian, By this 
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cc or addreſs were of more moment towards ſecurin I; 
« the favourable iſſue of a ſuit, than the equity « e 
< a cauſe, or the clearneſs of the evidence.” Meu | fe 
of courſe applied themſelves to cultivate the talents al 
which they found to be of the greateſt utility. As tl 
ſtrength of body and addreſs in arms were no leſs m 
requiſite in thoſe liſts which they were obliged to yi 
enter, in defence of cheir private rights, than in the fe 
field of battle where they met the enemies of their b 
country, it became the great object of education, of 
as well as the chief employment of life, to acquire in 
thefe martial accompliſhments. The adminiſtration to 
of juſtice, inſtead. of accuſtoming men to liſten to ec 
the voice of equity, or to reverence the deciſions of Fi 
law, added to the ferocity of their manners, and ſe 
taught them to conſider force as the great arbiter of 6 
| ü re SR TREE th 
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| 
x Ihe preceding pages may impreſs the reader with | 
S the temper and manners of the conquerors of Gaul, = 
| from their cuſtoms and inſtitutions ; one article of 5 
5 the Salic law ſtill demands our attention: No part | 
0 < of the Salic lands ſhall be inherited by a woman; 0 
- «© but being acquired by the males, male children | | 
3 * only ſhall be capable of ſucceeding.” Yet this = 
(= article only . that the males ſhall ſucceed to 1 
a the lands of. their father; but in five articles, which 4 
e precede this, it is poſitively declared, that if a man 1 
n dies without j/ue, 1. His father or his mother ſhall þ 
1 ſucceed him. 2. If he has neither father nor mother, 1 
0 the N ſhall paſs to his brother or /i/ter. 'Þ 
y . If he has neither brother nor ſiſter, the ter of . 
in is mother may claim his eſtate. 4. If his mother 1 
d has no ſiſter, 5-0 next right is aſſigned to the er of $ 
g his father; and, 5. If his father has no ſiſter, the | 
A neareſt relation by the male ſide ſhall ſucceed. Thus, 4 
he in the third and fourth articles, a direct preference 1 
ur is given to the females over the males, and particu- 
n larly in\ the third article the ſiſter of the mother is 
o entitled to ſucceed in prejudice to the ſiſter of the 
_ father. Even the fifth article, which decrees that 
nts after the father's fiſter, the inheritance ſhould paſs to 


the neareſt male relation, is immediately afterwards li- 
mited ; and it is declared, that if this relation is be- 
yond the fifth degree, the regulation ceaſes, and the 
female may again aſſert the claim of proximity of 
blood. Yet, although the Salic law can be accuſed 
of partiality to the males in one inſtance alone, and 
in regulating the ſucceſſion, prefers the ſons only 

to the daughters, this has undoubtedly been extend- 
ed to the excluſion of females from the throne of 
France ; and the natural rights of the more amiable 
ſex have been thruſt aſide by the arm of the ſtronger. 
The aſſertion is corroborated by a tranfient glance of 
the laws of the neighbouring barbarians : The Bur- 

q Vor, I. H gundians, 
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gundians, equally with the Salians, precluded rg. 


ters from inheriting the land in conjunction w 
their brothers, and they were equally debarred from 
aſcending the throne. The Viſigoths, with ſuperior 
liberality, allowed the claim of the daughter equally 
with that of the fon; regulation of private property 
was extended to public authority ; and the ſceptre of 
the Viſigoths might be graſped by a female hand. 
Among the Lombards, Theudelinda, the daughter 
of Garibald, king of Bayaria, and the widow of 
Autharis, the king of Lombardy, was permitted to 
fill the throne with the perſon on whom ſhe beſtowed 
| her hand; and Amalaſontha, after the death of her 
fon Athalaric, ruled, with abſolute ſway the kingdom 
of the Oſtrogoths; and when ſhe conſented to di- 
vide her throne, her choice was determined by the 
deſcent of Theodatus from the princeſs Amalafreda. 
From this haſty review of the laws and cuſtoms of 
the Franks and barbarians, we return once more to 
the political conſtitution, the progreſſive hiſtory of 
Which is the principal object of our enquiries. The 
freeman, conſcious of his haughty independence, 
might, in the annual affemblies of the people, con- 
troul or inſult the feeble authority of the ſovereign ; 
but the vaſal reſpected the voice of his „ 
and readily obeyed the band which had beſtowed on 
. him his benefice, and which could reſume at plea- 
ſure. The lands originally aſſigned to the\monarch 
were proportionably more extenſive than thoſe of his 
nobles: His vaſſals were more numerous, and his 
influence conſequently ſuperior ; but the precarious 
| tenure which depended on the caprice of another, 
did not long ſatisfy thoſe who enjoyed it; and by va- 
rious means the vaſſals gradually obtained a confir- 
mation of their benefices during life. This practice 
appears firſt to have been introduced by Charles Mar. 
tel; but it was not till his deſcendants had aſcended 
pl | the 
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the throne, chat the benefices were converted into 


hong, fiefs, and the property taken out of the 
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m Hands of the lord, and lodged in thoſe of the 1 
or vaſſal. 5 1 
ly The influence of the crown was checked and di- ; 
ty miniſhed by this importarit change ; the prerogative 5 
of of the monarch had derived ſome fupport from his 1 
d. liberality ; the wealth of the Merovingian princes . 
ter conſiſted in their extenſive domains, the prize of 1 
of their martial labours; and one hundred and fixty 1 
to royal manſions, or farms, appear to have been ſcat- 1 
ed tered through the provinces occupied by the Franks: 1 
her This ample patrimony was . e arg to ſupply the 1 
om hoſpitality of Clovis and his ſucceſſors, and to reward 4 
di- the fidelity of their brave companions. But as ſoon 1 
the as the rapacious and independent nobles had eſtab- 'E 
la. liſned the perpetual property and hereditary ſucceſſi- 3 
s of on of their benefices, a new order of tyrants arofe 
> to in the provinces, who under the appellation of /zniors, 
of or lords, oppreſſed the ſubject, and inſulted the ſove- 
Tue reign. Secure of perſonal independence, the power- 
nce, ful chiefs neglected the labours of government; the 
con- national council was rarely ſummoned; and when 
Ion ; ſummoned, more rarely attended; and the monarchy 
. was left without any regular eſtabliſhment of juſtice, 
d on of arms, or of revenue. The ſucceſſors of Clovis, 
plea- wanted reſolution to aſſume, or ſtrength to exetciſe 
darch the legiſlative and executive powers which the people 
F his had abdicated: The royal prerogative was diſtin- 
d his guiſhed only by a more ample privilege of rapine 
rious and murder; and the love of freedom was reduced 
other, among the licentious Franks to a contempt of order, 
Jy va- and a defire of imp unity. ure 
onfir i The fame ſpirit of encroachment which rendered 


aQice fiefs hereditary, excited the inſatiate nobles to extort 
Mar- from their ſovereigns hereditary offices and honours ; 

ended | fo ſolicitous were the monarchy to guard againſt this 
i He2- ſpirit 
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fpirit of uſurpation, and ſo well appriſed were they 
of the conſequences, that, on ſome occaſions, they 
obliged the perſon whom they promoted to aw 


office of dignity, to grant an obligation, that neither 


they nor their heirs ſhould elaim it as belonging to 

them by hereditary right. This feeble barrier was 
ſoon trampled on by a daring and powerful nobility ; 
a new change in government was introduced by this 
revolution in property; the extenſive poſſeſſions of 
the great vaſlals of the crown were gradually accom- 
panied by a proportional degree of power; they de- 
preſſed the juriſdiction of the king, and overwhelmed 
the privileges of the people; and the progreſs of 
feudal acquiſitions diſtinctly marks the different 
periods of the conſtitution, and the ſucceſſive poli- 
tical influence of the king and the people. 


The firſt princes of the Merovingian race had re- 


garded, with an eye of ſuſpicion, the aggrandiſement 
of their nobles, and had watched their growing 
greatneſs wih a commendable jealouſy; their prudent 
precautions had annually changed the governors of 
the provinces or diſtricts ; and the regulations which 
ſagacity had dictated, yielded only to the perſuaſive 
voice of immediate intereſt, and the fatal ſpirit of 
avarice. In the reign of Gontram, king of Burgun- 
dy, Peonius, count or governor of Auxerre; em- 
ployed his ſon to purchaſe the continuance of his 


authority; the ſon betrayed the truſt, and employed 


the money to procure the appointment for himſelf : 
But the tranſaQtion proclaims the corruption of the 
tunes, and the narrow policy of the ſordid Monarch, 
whoſe ſucceſſor, Cletaire the Second, effaced the re- 
membrance of the indiſcretion by a ſtill greater, and 
conferred on Warnacharius, the mayor of Burgundy, 
his office for life. We revere the piety of the king, 
who reſpected the oath which diſtreſs had extorted; 

but the ſucceſſors of Clotaire had reaſon to regret the 
is. 50 improvident 
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improvident liberality which ſo materially i ay jured, 
and viſibly impaired the royal dignity. 


The king had eſtabliſhed the office of mayor for 
life; and the privilege of beſtowing that important 


appointment was claimed by the people. On the 
death of Warnacharius, Clotaire demanded of the 
aſſembly, whom he ſhould raiſe. to the formidable 


truſt ; but the voice of the council waved the d 


rous election, and declared its implicit confidence bs 


the ſole adminiſtration of the monarch. His ſon 


Dagobert ſucceeded with his throne to his popula. 
rity ; daring the ſucceſſive reigns of theſe two princes 
the regal authority was preſerved pure and undimi- 


niſhed; nor was the dignity of the throne inſulted 


by the preſence of a rival ſubje&. But on the death 
of Dagobert the appointment of mayor. was again 
revived ; and in a ſhort time the influence of theſe 


powerful miniſters 'overſhadowed that of the crown. 
The nation, jealous of royal and hereditary power, 
was ready to commit the reins of government to the 
creature of their own favour, whoſe fortune was 
founded on popular - eſteem, and whoſe authority 
might be limited by the public diſtruſt. 

The arm of the mayor was ſoon ſtretched from the 
palace to the camp; the command of the armies, 
the diſpoſal of the revenues, the diſtribution of the 
fiefs, or benefices, were veſted in the ſame perſon ; 


and the civil and military adminiſtration was divided 


from the tottering throne. The Franks were accuſ- 
tomed in their native barbariſm to revere the illuſtri- 


ous birth of their princes, the valour and genius of 


their generals; the former were hereditary, the lat- 


ter elective; and the Merovingian kings, and theſe. 


aſpiring mayors, perpetuated in Gaul a ſyſtem which 
had originated in the wilds of Germany. It was im- 
poſſible that a overnment ſormed of ſuch diſcordant 
materials thou long ſubſiſt ; the leaſt ſpark was ſuffi- 
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cient to kindle the combuſtible matter; and the jea 
louſy of the monarch, or the ambition of the minif. 
ter, ſprung the fatal mine: A ſeries of bloody wars 
was cloſed by the victories of Pepin, duke of A 
ſtraſia, and his illegitimate ſon, Charles Mar 1 
The reins of government dropped from the feeble 


hands of the Merovingian ſucceſſors of Cloris : The 


phantom of royalty might, for ſome time, ſerve to 
amuſe, or delude the people ; but even that vaniſhed 
at length : The manly fpirit of Pepin, ſurnamed the 
Short, ſcorned even the ſhadow of a maſter ; under 
his adminiſtration the Merovingian race was extin- 

ed ; and with the approbation of the people, 


e ſupport of the. nobles, and the concurrence of 


the Roman pontiff, the ſucceſsful mayor aſcended the 


throne, and transferred the ſceptre of France to, 


2 new dynaſty. 

» The holy deciſion of pope Zachary didolved the 
allegiance of the Franks to, the JOY. of Clovis, 
and limited the future choice of the nation to the 


Carlovingian race ; nor had the inferior clergy, been 


leſs zealous in the cauſe of Pepin, than, the repre- 
ſentative of St. Peter; the barbarians had early found 
the miniſters of the goſpel poſſeſſed. of eren 
wealth and power; the new proſelytes to the Chriſ- 


tian religion, reverenced. in bis choſen, ſervants, the 


God they adored; but it is poſſible the monarch be- 
held their riſing greatneſs with a different eye from 
his ſubjeQs, and there is ſtill extant a ſpeech. of, Chil- 

„ grandſon of Clovis, in which he complained 
that. the landed. praperty was monopolized. by the 
church: Our exchequer,”- ſaid he, & is. impover- 
e iſhed, and our riches are transferred. to the clergy ; 


+ none reign.now but biſhops, who live in. leur. 


8 while ours is eclipſed.” Vet the jealou y,q as 


> eb not able to ſtem. the torrent; 
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1 liberality of Pepin the Fat. Through ſucceſſive reigns | h 
ſ. it continually increaſed in its courſe, and though | 
<4 checked for a moment by the powerful hand of 1 
8 Charles Martel, yet it ſoon regained its force, and * 
1. threatened at length to overwhelm the authority of | 
le the people and the crown. The perſons of the f ; 
1e clergy were already deemed ſacred as their function; 5 
vi and it would have been conſidered as impious to ſub= _ ih 
4 ject them to the ſame 2 as the laity ; their $ 
he attention to ſpiritual, did not allow them to negle& 1 
er their temporal, 1 concerns; and they imnpro ve T ao 1 , 
al credulity of a ſuperſtitious age to the eſtabliſhment. 1 
bs. of courts, in which every queſtion that regarded their 5 
of own character a oper. was tried; the fiefs 5 
he which had been feized by Charles Martel were com- | 
to. | penſated for by the pious generoſity of Pepin the | 


Short, and the eſtabliſhment of tythes in the fubſe- 
quent reign- of Charlemagne. eſteem of the 
is, Imperial votary beſtowed: on them that civil juriſ- 
- dition and temporal dominion, which the piety of 
en his ſon Lewis might confirm, but his us e muſt 
te- have diſapproved, through the viciſſitudes of a long 
nd and turbulent reign. _ 5 5 
ble The deciſion of the Roman pontiff had transferred 
il the royal title to Pepin, and the name of king was 
he united to the higheſt office of the ſtate ; but although 
= the Franks were commanded, under the penalty of 
om interdiction, to perpetuate the . v ee in 75 
44 family, they were indulged with the liberty of chooſ- 
ned 
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ing the moſt worthy or moſt popular of his race. 
This elective right is confirmed by the diviſion of the 
empire which Charlemagne made among his three 
children. After he had finally allotted to each his 
reſpective inheritance, he adds, “ that if one of the 
< three brothers ſhould have à ſon whom the people 
< are willing to chooſe as a fit perſon to ſucceed to 

« kis father's. kingdom, his uncles ſhall-conſent ts 
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ec jt.” A ſimilar regulation marks, in the aſſembly 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, the partition of the dominions 
of Lewis le Debonaire, among his children, Pepin, 
Lewis, and Charles; and the important privilege of 
the people is clearly aſcertained by the coronation 
oath of Lewis the Stammerer : ** I, Lewis, by the 
«© Divine Mercy, and by the people's election, ap- 
«© pointed king.” And from the acceſſion of the ſe- 
cond race, France may be conſidered as changed 
from a hereditary into an elective monarchy. 
The authority of the annual aſſemblies, at the 
commencement of the ſecond dynaſty, was till vi- 
gorous and unimpaired; their right of determining 
which of the royal family ſhould be placed upon the 
throne has already been noticed; they were regu- 
larly aſſembled and conſulted in affairs of the greateſt 
importance; and without their conſent no law was 
paſſed, and no new tax levied ; even the imperial 
fortune of Charlemagne acknowledged the conſtitu- 
tional authority of the national council; his pene- 
trating mind carefully balanced every order of the 
ſtate, and remained perfect maſter of them all; and 
his commaniling genius united the whole in' one 
grand political ſyſtem : But his death diſſolved the 
confederacy ; his ſon ſucceeded to the unwieldy em- 
pire, with a temper better ſuited to a-convent than a 
palace; his clemency encouraged the turbulent ſpirit 
of the nobles ; his piety nouriſhed the holy ambition 
of the clerg His dominions, on his deceaſe, were 


diſputed with the inveteracy of fraternal hatred ; and 


the death of one hundred thouſand French in the 


battle of Fontenoy, looſened the very foundations of 
the monarchy : The vaſſals of the crown, under the 
_ reign of Charlemagne, had been compelled, in caſe 
of any war, to repair to the ſtandard of their prince; 
but the nobles of France regarded with diſguſt the 
bloody field of civil commotion ; and the rival 3 
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thers were compelled to ſoothe their indignation, by 
limiting the claim of ſervice to the exigency of de- 
fenſive war. About the ſame period, a new regu- 
lation of Charles the Bald, ordained that the fon 
ſhould ſucceed to the fief or government of his fa- 
ther; and the Tource of power, by the imprudence of 
that prince, was again removed at a greater diſtance 
from the throne. 1 

From this æra is to be dated the rapid decline of 
the race of Charlemagne; the Normans and Saracens 
afflicted with inceſſant invaſions the unhappy king- 


dom; and the vaſſals of the crown, who ſhould have 


oppoſed them, aſſumed the haughty tone of inde- 


pendence: The ſovereign no longer poſſeſſed any 


direct authority; his dependents were few, while 


| thoſe of his nobles were daring and numerous: The 


royal juriſdiction was confined to the cities or diſ- 


tricts of Rheims and Laon; and the powerful barons 


derided his ſummons, and invaded his prerogative. 
Each within his own dioceſe aſſumed thoſe privileges 


which ought to have been poſſeſſed by the king 


alone: From the gates of his caſtle the lordly chief 


iſſued with a train of fearleſs followers, and ravaged 


and oppreſſed the country round. The count, whoſe 
influence extended over a wider ſpace, maintained 
in his territory a more ample and more regular au- 
thority ; he diſpenſed juſtice, coined money, and 


waged war at pleaſure; and if ever he joined the 
royal ſtandard, it was to gratify, under the name of 


his ſovereign, his own reſentment, or to purſue his 
own intereſt, in the reduction of ſome rival vaſſal. 

The conſtitution was rent between the extremes of 
anarchy and deſpotiſm ; and the eyes and hopes of 
an harraſſed people were turned on Hugh Capet, 
duke of France. The dying bequeſt of the crown, 
from the feeble Lewis the Fifth, had ever been re- 
ceived with juſt ſuſpicion; nor could a — 
5 | _ ware 
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whoſe own authority was eledive, transfer the power 


he was entruſted with, or in the laſt moments of an 


unfortunate reign, command the voice of the nation. 


The preference of Hugh Capet to fill, the throne f 
France, was derived from a different ſource than the 


expiring breath of regal imbecility ; his grandfather 
had taſted of OS the glory of his was 
ſtill freſh in the minds of his friends and adherents; 
he bimſelf poſſeſſed the important cities of Paris and 
Orleans, which commanded the navigation of the 
Seine and the Loire, and could alone eheck the pi- 
ratical depredations of the Normans; affeQtion and 
intereſt combined to direct the choice of the nation, 
and the crown, which in the election of Pepin. was 
annexed to the greateſt office, was, in the perſon. of 


Hugh Capet, annexed to the greateſt fef. 


CHAPTER.Y.. 


Acceſſion of Hugh "Capet to the Throne of France. — 


Charles, Duke of Lorrain, aſſerts his Claim; — He 
is defeated. and taken: Priſoner. — Death. of Hugh. — 
Sucegſſive Reigns of his Son and Grandſon, Robert 
the Firſt, and Henry the Firſt. — William, ſurnamed. 
the Baſtard, eſtabliſhes his Authority. over Nor- 
mand. 


Tur band of death had torn the diadem from 
the temples of the feeble Lewis, and plaoed it on the 
prudent brows. of Capet: Yet one competitor” ap- 
peared to diſpute the invaluable acquiſi- 

tion; and the arm of Charles, duke of 97 
Lorrain, and uncle to the deceaſed king, was ſtretch- 
ed out to intercept the royal prize. The neceflities 
of the ſtate induced a people, oppreſſed by innume- 


5 


tient. ofrreſiſtance andi eagar ta embrace the auſpi- 
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rable calamities, to prefer the merit and power of 
Hugh Capet to the laſt of the male line of Charle- 


aagne. The election of the duke of France annexed 


to the crown the fertile and wealthy dioceſes of Paris 
and Orleans; to bis own poſſeſſions might be added 


his ſplendid and advantageous connections; his bro- 


ther Henry occupied the rich duchy of Burgundy ; 


and his brother-in-law, the duke of Normandy, was 
attached to his intereſt by the ties of friendſhip as 
well as of marriage ; while Charles, independent of 


his unpopular manners, was, doomed to experience 


the implacable reſentment of the dowager queen, 
Emma; who, with unceaſing hatred, purſued the 
flanderex of her reputation, and ſought to avenge the 


ar way rumour which named her as the poiſoner 
. | 


her huſband. © 


I be precautions of the duke of France were viſi- 


ble in. the rapid meaſures he adopted. In a few days 
after the deceaſe of Lewis he was proclaimed, king 
at Nojon,, and was ſolemnly. crowned. at 


34. Ja. Rheims; yet ſeveral of the powerful no- 


bles maintained an haughty ſilence, and their ſullen 


reſerve and: abſence from the coronation: ara os 


their envious diſguſt at the elevation of their 


equal. Had: actixity been among the qualities of the 
ed his plauſihle pretęenſions; but. it was the misfor- 
tune of that prince to be characterized by a. ſpirit of 


procraſtination; and though neither deficient in cou- 


rage or capacity when; once rouſed to arms, he con- 


tinued to deliberate when he ought to have aQed, 


and ſuffered. his, rival to, take the. field, before: he 


erectodi the ſtandard. of oppoſition, and collected. his 
ſcattered partizans; Maile. his irreſolution, cooled 
the flame af his open,. and-extinguiſhed, the fayour- 
able. warmth: of his: ſegret friends, the king, impa- 
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cious moment, prepared with a numerous force to 
humble thoſe lords who had refuſed to yield him 
homage. William, duke of Guienne, or, as he is 
ſometimes ſtiled, of Aquitaine, was the moſt con- 

ſiderable among the vaſſals of the crown who reject- 
ed the authority of their new ſovereign; the royal 
army entered the territory of the contumacious chief, 
and mveſted the city of Poitiers ; but the king was 
recalled from this enterpriſe by the intelligence, that 
the duke of Lorrain, with the aſſiſtance of Herbert, 
count of Troyes, whole daughter he had married, 
had levied a formidable force in Champagne, and 
menaced his defenceleſs dominions. To protect his 
unguarded ſubjects, and to engage the rival of his 
crown, Hugh haſtily raiſed the ſiege of Poictiers, 
and by forced marches preſſed towards the banks of 
the Loire; but his retreat was harraſſed by the hoſ- 
tile attacks of the duke of Guienne; and that noble. 
man was at length encovraged by the number of his 
troops to encounter in a deciſive field the arms of 
his ſovereign. The conflict was ſhort and bloody; 
and the defeat of the duke was followed by his im- 
mediate ſubmiſſion. Hugh ſeized the favourable 
hour of victory; and to ſecure the throne to his fa. 
mily, propoſed, in an aſſembly of the nobles, the 
aſſociation of his ſon Robert: His ſucceſs enſured 
| the approbation of the barons, hum- 
1 Doors bled by the chaſtiſement of the duke of 
_, -* * *  Guienne; and Robert, at Orleans, re- 
ceived the crown from the hands of the archbiſhop 
of Sens. "of | 5 
I be prudence of Hugh was inceſſantly diſplayed 
in the meaſures he purſued ; but the efforts of his 
rival compelled him alſo to exert his valour. Charles 
had improved the mgments of abſence, and with the 
, city of Laon had poſſeſſed himſelf of the 
of his inveterate enemy, the 
queen dowager Emma, On the ap- 
85 proach 
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ſon was allowed to enjoy the duchy of Lorrain; and 
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proach of Hugh he was reduced to retire within the 


walls of his new acquiſition ; and the activity of the 


monarch was ſtimulated by the importance of the 


prize: Laon was cloſely inveſted on every ſide ; yet 
in a ſucceſsful ſally of the beſieged, a conſiderable 
detachment of the royal army was deſtroyed ; and 
the king endured the mortification of relinquiſhing 
the hopeleſs enterpriſe. Even his policy on this oc- 
caſion ſerved only to augment his diſtreſs ; the arch- 


biſhopric of Rheims was offered by Hugh, and ac- 


cepted by Arnold, the nephew of Charles, and the 
illegitimate ſon of his brother Lothaire, as the price 
of his deſertion; but the monarch was ſtained with 
the perfidy of the intrigue without reaping the bene- 


fit. Arnold had ſcarce occupied the fee and city of 


Rheims, before he betrayed the gates to the duke of 
Lorrain ; and the thin veil with which he affected to 
conceal. his double treachery, by a pretended cap- 
tivity, was renounced, to appear in arms at the head 


of his uncle's troops. 


With a numerous army Hugh directed his march 


towards, and threatened the revolted city; but when 


he had diverted the attention of his rival to the de- 
fence of Rheims, he ſuddenly changed the obje& of 
his enterpriſe, and rapidly advanced to Laon. He 
had already ſecured in his intereſt the biſhop: of that 
place, who had at firſt been impriſoned as the para- 
mour of Emma, and was now admitted into the 
confidence of Charles. The holy prelate heſitated 
not to imitate the example of his ſuperior the arch- 


biſhop of Rheims; the city of Laon was ſurpriſed 


by his intelligence, and the arms of Hugh; the 
duke of Lorrain, with His conſort and the archbiſhop 
of Rheims, was. involved in the general captivity ; 


the two former were diſmiſſed to end their days in 


an eaſy confinement in the city of Orleans ; their 
his 
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his death without a ſon terminated the male line 6f 
Charlemagne. Fre, 1 * 

But the perfidy of Arnold called for more exem- 
Py puniſhment. The prieſt who opened the _—_ 
of Rheims betrayed his truſt, and acknowledged 


the orders he had received from the archbiſhop. 


That prelate, by the decree of a council in whic 

the archbiſhop of Sens preſided, was reluctantly con- 
demned ; — the favdurable inclinations of the pre- 
ſident and ſeveral other members toward him, were 
rendered ineffeQual by a voluntary ſubſcription to his 
own confeſſion and degradation: The vacant ſee was 
beſtowed on Gerbert, a thonk of Rheims, celebra- 


ted in thoſe days of ignorance for his learning; but 


the court of Rome reſented with indignation the 
proceedings which had been adopted without het 


concurrence. The holy pu of pope John the Fif- 


teenth, diſpatched into France a legate, commilſſi- 
oned to reviſe the ſentence. A ſecond council was 
held at Rheims, and the papal power was gratified 
by the depoſition of Gerbert, and the reſtoration of 
Arnold. Yet the guilt of that prelate was not even 
attempted to be effaced ; and he was re-feated on the 
archiepiſcopal throne, becauſe he had been compet- 
led to deſcend from it without a ſanction of the holy 
fee. This decree added little to the comforts of 
Arnold; and Hugh, more apprehenfive of his in- 
trigues than the power of the pope; ſtill detamed 
him prifoner. 
The authority of the king of France over a tur- 
bulent nobility was feeble and precarious; his victo- 
| ry near Poictiers had for a moment 
oy , checked their inſolence, but it was ſoon 
n diſplayed again in a ſeries of domeſtic 
wars and bloody commotions. The count of Anjou, 
a vaſſal of the crown, had in a private quarref be- 
ſieged the city of Tours; the royal mandate _ 
| | man 


. 
the 
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manded him-to relinquiſh the lawleſs enterpriſe ; his 
 haughty refuſal provoked the meſſenger to the inſult- 


queſtion of Who made him a count?“ The 
ignant anſwer proclaims the independent ſpirit of 
1 N Tell your maſter, the ſame who 
made him a king.” The monarch, ſenſible of his de- 


licate fituation, and hopeleſs of repreſſing the daring 


and factious chieftains, ſuffered them to waſte their 


ſtrength in mutual hoſtilities, and remained an un- 


concerned ſpeQator of their ſanguinary feuds ; yet 
his own meaſures were imperceptibly directed to aug- 
ment the power of the crown. Paris, under his - 


reign, became the ſeat of government; and under 
etence of curbing the incurſions of the Normans, 
e fortified ſeveral advantageous ſtations, and eſta- 
bliſhed a magazine of arms at Abbeville: The tran- 
quility in which he paſſed the reſt of his reign mult 


de afcribed to the prudence of his conduct; and 
near ten years after he aſcended the throne of France, 


and in the fifty-ſeventh. year of his age, he expired 
in his capital, leaving his dominions in perfect quiet, 
and his — in peaceable poſſeſſion of the crown. 
The character of Hugh Capet is not marked with 
thofe commanding features which generally diſtin- 
guiſh the founder of a new dynaſty ; but his policy 
was ſuited to the times in which he lived, and his 
moderation difarmed the jealouſy of his powerful 
peers. Modeſt in his apparel, ey Fre m his diet, 
and ſimple in his manners, he enjoyed in a palace 
the comforts of domeſtic life; and his private hap- 
pineſs was ſecured by the chaſte virtues and amiable 
ualities of his conſort Adelaide. From the moment 
at he aſſociated his ſon to the regal roman he 


abſtained himſelf from the uſe of the enſigns of roy- 


alty ; and if ſome praiſe is due to the greatneſs of 


mind which ſcorned the pageantry of power, more 
will always be aſcribed to the clemency of a * | 
Fs | tho. 
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who transferred to his family a ſceptre unſtained with 
blood, and who in an age of violence preſerved the 
reputation of unblemiſhed humanity. we 
Few princes ever commenced their reign with 
41 266 more natural advantages than Robert. At 
;%%”* the deceaſe of his father he was in the 
twenty-ſeventh year of his age, and the graces of 
his mind and body have been equally celebrated by 
the pen of the hiſtorian. The people had already 
been accuſtomed to reſpect him as their monarch ; 
and the prudent maxims of his predeceſſor were im- 
printed on his mind, and adopted with more than 
filial veneration. Yet the rifing fun of his grandeur 
was darkened by the clouds of private and public 
anxiety, and he was doomed to regret the ſpiritual 
dominion of the Roman pontiff, and the inflexible 
deſpotiſm of the repreſentatives of St. Peter, the 
ſource of ſo much miſery to himſelf and his ſucceſ- 
fors. During his father's life he had contracted a 
marriage with Bertha, the fiſter of Rodolph, king 
of Burgundy, and the widow of Eudes, count of 
Blois. But the count of Blois was unfortunately 


a” Y A nhl,oOogg2© 50 , mole wa my hd 4 AY 


related to Hugh Capet, and Robert himſelf had ſtood A 
ſponſor to one of that nobleman's children. Either : 
of theſe reaſons was ſufficient to awaken the conve- G 
nient conſcience of pope Gregory the Fifth. That 1 
prelate, the nephew of Otho . Third, emperor of - 
Germany, affected to maintain and augment the dig- 15 
nity of the holy ſee. In vain did the King of France 5 
endeavour to ſoothe him by ſubmiſſion; the thunders : 
of the vatican were continually pointed againſt the Y 
inauſpicious nuptials, and alchough ſuſpended, could ” 
not be averted by the depoſition of Gerbert, and the | 
reſtoration of Arnold to the archiepiſcopal throne o ß 55 
Rheims. Without appeaſing the pope he enſured 2 


the reſentment of Gerbert, who, deprived of his 
ſee, threw himſelf into the arms of Otho, was cre- 
| ated 
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ated archbiſhop-of Ravenna, and aſſiſted at a council 
which annulled the marriage between Robert and 


Bertha. The ſentence of excommunication . e 
nounced; and the monarch, after an ineffeCtual 
ſtruggle, was compelled by the clamours of his ſub- 


jects to renounce the partner of his bed, to whom 

his attachment was the more honourable, as the 
match was rather ſuggeſted by intereſt than affection: 
Yet Bertha, without youth or beauty, preſerved an 
influence over the mind of her huſband, and, de- 


prived of her crown, retained the eſteem and admi- 


ration of thoſe who once had revered her as their 


ueen. | 88 
: The death of pope Gregory the Fifth contributed 
but little to aleviate the Uitrefs of Robert; Gerbert 
was raiſed from the ſee of Ravenna to the apoſtolical 
chair; and the Roman pontiff, though he confirmed 
Arnold in the poſſeſſion of the archbiſhopric of 
Rheims, refuſed to revoke the proceedings of -his 


_ predeceſſor ; while Robert, deſirous of heirs, eſpouſ- 
ed Conſtance, the daughter of William, count of 


Arles. The perſonal charms of the princeſs 
had inflamed the paſſions of the king; but 
it was the misfortune of this prince ſcarce to taſte 
of domeſtic happineſs. His firſt wife, the daughter 
of Berenger, king of Italy, and the widow. of 
Arnold, count of Flanders, was early raviſhed from 
him by death. The fate of Bertha has been already 
deſcribed ; and the king, after ſeparating from a 
wife whom he wiſhed to retain, was now compelled 
to retain a wife from whom he wiſhed to ſeparate. 
The beauty of Conſtance concealed a mind haughty, 


A. D. 998. 


vain, and capricious; and the flame that was kindled 
by her eyes was extinguiſhed by her inſolence and 


avarice. 
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For twelve years the ſubjects of France had enjoy- 

_ edaſiate of uninterrupted and unwonted 
RY. D. « tranquillity; but the death of Henry, 
* duke of Burgundy, and the laſt brother 
of Hugh Capet, was the ſignal for war. His wealthy 
dominions were diſputed by Eudes, his natural ſon, 
and to whom he had bequeathed the country of Beau- 
vois; by Otho William, ſurnamed the Stranger, the 
fon of his widow by her firſt marriage, and whoſe 
claim was ſupported by a fictitious adoption of the 
late duke ; and by Robert the king of France, who 
urged his lawful ſueceſſion to the inheritance of his 
deceaſed uncle. The different pretenſions of the 
competitors could only be decided by arms; but the 
forces of Robert were ſtrengthened by the troops of 
his kinſman, the duke of Normandy. Though re- 
pulied in his firſt attempt on Auxerre, that town 
afterwards capitulated its example was followed by 
Sens; and the walls of Avalon are reported mira- 
culoufly to have fallen before the victor, Yet even 
the moſt credulous muſt allow that the eruelty of the 
monarch ill deſerved the interpoſition of Divine 
Providence; the favour of heaven was ill repaid by 
the inhumanity of the king; and the wretched in- 
habitants were doomed to expiate their reſiſtance by 
exile and death, Six years were conſumed in the 
gradual reduction of Burgundy ; Otho William was 
compelled to abandon his vain hopes, and to relinquiſh 
whatever places he had occupied: Eudes acquieſced 
in the peaceable enjoyment of the country of Beau- 
vois; and Robert, to gratify the Burgundians, deſi- 
. Tous of an independent prince, and to ſoothe his 
don vallals, jealous of their power in the aggran- 
__ dizement of the crown, beſtowed the duchy on, and 
inveſted his ſon Henry with, the title of duke of 
Burgundy. ns 


The 
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The calamities of a diſtant war, were ſcarce felt by 


...* the French; but it was with horror they 
a 0. „ beheld the ravages of a long and de- 
| ſtructive famine : For five flcceflive 


years the unhappy people groaned beneath that ſcourge 


of human nature; and although the computation, 


that one-third of the inhabitants of France periſhed, 
may be ſwelled beyond the bounds of truth or pro- 


bability, it is ſufficient to prove the uncommon vio- 
lence with which it raged, and the deyaſtations that 
it made. The monarch himſelf was indeed exempted 


from the immediate danger of his ſubjects; but the 


fenſe of perſonal ſecurity was overwhelmed by the 


public diſtreſs, and Robert was doomed to lament 
bas ineffectual efforts to relieve the miſery of his 


The palace, inacceſſible to the aſſaults of famine, 
was pervaded by domeſtic'ſtrife and contention ; and 


Robert, to foothe the impatient temper of his con- 


ſort, was compelled, againſt the advice of his miniſ- 
ters, to aſſociate to the throne his eldeſt 

id: i, fon Hugh. That unprincipled woman 
had not heſitated to employ againſt the 
counſellors who diſſuaded him, the dagger of aſſaſ- 


ination ; and the king beheld, even in the royal pre- 
ſence, a faithful ſervant atone with his life for his 


imprudent integrity. Yet Hugh himſelf was not 
long inveſted with the regal dignity before he revolt- 
ed againſt the over-bearing diſpoſition of his mother; 
accompanied by a band of nobles, attached to him 
by a parity of years and fimilarity of temper, he ap- 
peared in arms: The queen would willingly have 
employed force to reduce him; but the king preſer- 
red the more lenient mode of remonſtrance, and re- 
claimed a prince who never afterwards tranſgreſſed 
the duty he owed to his prone and his ſovereign. 
| 2 
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116 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
The character of Robert was ſtamped by the ho- 
nourable teſtimony of Henry, king of 
Germany, and his diſcontented ſubjects, 
the nobles of Lorrain: Theſe agreed to 
refer their differences to the determination of the 
king of France; an interview between the two mo- 
narchs, on the banks of the Meuſe, adjuſted the 
terms of reconciliation, and was concluded with mu- 
tual, and, perhaps, ſincere profeſſions of eſteem: 
The more powerful motive of intereſt bound them 
in a confederacy againſt the arrogance of pope Boni- 
face the Eighth ; a ſeaſonable death probably ſaved 
the Roman pontiff from the mortification of ſubmiſ- 
ſion ; and the year following was diſtinguiſhed by 
the ' deceaſe of Henry. The nobles of Italy, tired 
of 'a long ſucceſſion of German emperors, offered 
the imperial dignity to Robert; but the ſplendid 
propoſal, which the prudence and moderation of the 
king bf France declined, was haſtily and improvi- 
dently accepted by William, duke of Guienne ; that 
powerful noble was ſoon reduced to lament his own 
indiſcretion, and the fickle diſpoſition of the Itali- 
ans. On the appearance of Conrad, who had ſuc- 
ceeded to the throne of Germany, the natives of 
Italy, with their accuſtomed levity, flocked to his 
banner ; the imperial crown was placed on his head 
by pope John the Nineteenth, and William was 
forced to retire before the arms of his ſucceſsful 

competitor, _ 
Whatever ſatisfaction Robert might derive from 
the fituation of public affairs, was continually em- 
3 bittered by a ſeries of domeſtic diſcord 

X. D. 1026. . . . 

and calamity: His feelings, as a parent, 
were wounded by the premature death of his eldeſt 
ſon Hugh, with whom he had divided the regal 
title, and whoſe virtues he was acquainted with and 
eſteemed; his happineſs, as a huſband, was conti- 
| | nually 


A. D. 
1023. 102 f. 
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nvally broken by the imperious diſpoſition of his 
conſort. On the death of Hugh it was natural that 
he ſhould affociate his next ſon, Henry, to the dig- 
nity which he had imparted to his deceaſed brother ; 
but the juſtice of this nomination was oppoſed with 
indecent warmth and obſtinacy by Conſtance ; and 
her partiality for her younger ſon, Robert, agitated 
the court with all the fury of contending factions. 
Yet the ſecret art of intrigue, the open violence of 
the queen, in vain aſſailed the inflexible integrity of 
the king; the rights of primogeniture were reſpect- 
ed; in an afſembly at Rheims, Henry received the 
crown from the impartial juſtice of his father; and 
Robert, his younger brother, refuſing to join in the 
daring meaſures of Conſtance, became equally the 
object of her hatred and perſecution. 
The two princes, harraſſed by the inceſſant enmity 
of their mother, retired from court, 
and entered into an alliance for their 
mutual defence; the eldeſt poſſeſſed 
himſelf of the caſtle of Dreux, the younger occu- 
ied the city of Avalon, in the duchy of Burgundy. 
| [The unnatural paſſions of a female had already kin- 
dled the torch of civil commotion, and the gloomy 
flame was beheld with horror throughout the king- 
dom of France : At the head of a numerous army 
Robert advanced to reduce his revolted ſons ; but 
his march was interrupted by the remonſtrances of 
William, abbot of St. Benigne ; the affectionate 
parent readily liſtened- to the repreſentations of the 
pious prieſt ; he was ſoon convinced that the princes, 
inſtead of arming againſt his warm ſought only. 
rotection apainſ the active hatred of their mother. 
[he moment of explanation was that of fubmiſſion 
on one ſide, and pardon on the other; the ſons were 
again reſtored to the confidence of their father, and 
the force which had been aſſembled to extinguiſh the 
br 3%ſͥͤæ/·p'öʒ © 


A. D. 
1027, 1030. 
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diſſentions of his family, was happil employed by 


Robert in humbling the haughty nobles of Burgun- 


dy, who had preſumed to withhold the homage due 


to their ſovereign. 


A reign of almoſt inceſſant proſperity, a life of 


ſucceſſive domeſtic miſery, were cloſed by the ex- 
pedition into Burgundy ; and three and thirty years 


from his aſcending the throne, and in the lixtieth 


year of his age, Robert expired at Melun, 
A. D. 1031. > > | 7 
amidſt the tears and lamentations of his 
ſubjects. His own prudence and moderation con- 
tributed to, and almoſt enſured the public happineſs 
which ſo honourably diſtinguiſhed his adminiſtration; 
and the virtues which he diſplayed in private, 3 
have ſecured him the enjoyment of domeſtic comfort 
with a temper leſs arrogant and turbulent than that 


of his conſort; but amidſt the ſplendor of a palace, 
the monarch was often induced to envy the condi- 


tion of the meaneſt peaſant; and the loſs of Bertha 
Was aggravated by the poſſeſſion of Conſtance. The 
rigour with which he puniſhed, in the reduction of 
Burgundy, the obſtinate reſiſtance of the inhabitants 
of Avalon, had caſt a flight ſhade on a reign of un- 


precedented clemency ; and a people whoſe annals 


hitherto have diſplayed almoſt a conſtant ſucceſſion 


of ſanguinary and ferocious princes, might well ex- 


claim on the death of Robert: We have loſt a 
“father who governed us in peace; beneath whoſe 
authority we dwelt in ſecurity ; who ſuffered not 
«© in others that oppreſſion which he. himſelf diſdain- 
ed; who commanded our affeQtions, and who ba- 
& niſhed our fears.“ 3 | 

To the crown of Robert ſucceeded his eldeſt ſon 
Henry, who, at the age of. twenty-ſeven, poſſeſſed 
with the vigour of youth the prudence and wiſdom 

AW; eas of age; yet theſe qualities were ſcarce 


ſufficient to ſecure his authority, and the 


implacable 
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implacable enmity of his mother ſhook his throne to 
the very foundation. At her imperious voice the 
flames of difcord blazed with redoubled fury : Ambi- 
tion prompted the count of Flanders, and intereſt 
induced the count; of Champagne, to ſupport the 
pretenſlons of Robert againſt the claim of his elder 
brother. Lo Eudes, the count of Champagne, was 
_ relinquiſhed by the confederates half the city of 
Sens, as the price of his alliance; and that city, 
with Melun, Soiſſons, and the adjacent towns, were 
either reduced by force, or occupied by intrigue. 
Henry, uſtoniſhed, and incapable of reſiſting the 
torrent, eſcaped with only twelve faithful followers 
into Normandy, and, deſerted by his ſubjeQs, threw 
himſelf on the generous friendſhip of duke Robert. 
The liberal compaſſion of his protector juſtified his 
choice, and the treaſures and forces of Normandy 
were devoted to his ſervice: On one ſide, the Nor- 
mans, commanded by the duke in perlon, ſpread 
deſtruction through the kingdom; and the country, 


which was blaſted at his ap 


proach, ſanctioned the 
ſurname of Devil, which the terrified inhabitants 
_ annexed to that of Robert: On the other fide, the 


king himſelf thrice defeated the count of Cham- 
paghe, who eſcaped with difficulty the purſuit of 
the victor. The tempeſt at length was huſhed by 
the mediation of Fulk, count of Anjou; Conſtance 
ſunk beneath the pangs of diſappointed rage; prince 
Robert was gratified with the duchy of urgundy; 
the ſubmiſſion of the counts of Flanders and Cham- 
pagne was imitated by the reſt of the vallals of the 
crown ; but the gratitude of Henry diſmembered 

the kingdom he had regained; and the ſervices of 
the duke of Normandy. were repaid by the duchies 

of Gifors, Chaumont, and Pontoiſe, and that part 
of the Vexiti which had hitherto belonged to the 

dominions of France. | N . 
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| To the enterpriſes of war ſucceeded a negociation 
ol marriage; and Henry, peaceably 
eſtabliſhed on the throne, contracted 
himſelf to Matilda, the daughter of 
Conrad, who ſwayed the imperial ſceptre with cou- 
rage and prudence. Yet the hiſtorians more thay 
doubt the conſummation of theſe nuptials; and 
about ten years afterwards we find Henry eſpouſed 
to Anne, a daughter of Jeroſolaus, great prince or 
duke of Ruſſia, and who claimed her auguſt deſcent 
from the dynaſty of Baſil, the Roman emperors of 
the Faſt. The death of Rodolph, who, with 
the title of king, ruled that part of Burgundy which 
comprehended the countries of Swiſſerland and Sa- 


e 1 BY 
| 10324 1036. 


voy, the counties of La Breſſe, Dauphiné, and the 


Lyonnois, kindled a war between Eudes, count of 
Champagne, and the emperor Conrad, who each 
claimed the ſucceſſion, and ſupported their preten- 
ſions by arms; but Eudes was compelled to yield to 
the ſuperior force of his rival, and, driven out of 
Burgundy, entered Lorrain, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of Bar. Before he could improve this advantage he- 
was encountered by Gothelon, duke of Lorrain; 
the defeat of the count of Champagne was rendered 
deciſive by his death; and king Henry and the 


emperor Conrad might mutually rejoice in the de- 


ſtruction of a turbulent vaſlal and 
neighbour. | 

ut although Eudes was no more, his ſpirit ſur- 
vived in his two ſons, Thibaud, count of Beauſſe, 


an enterpriſing 


Touraine, and Beauvois; and Stephen, count of 


e Champagne. Theſe rejected with dif, 

dain the ſervile duty of homage, and 
excited Eudes, the third and youngeſt brother of 
the king, and who had been left without territories 
or eſtabliſhment, to fortify their cauſe with his 
name. The forces of the confederates were routed 


by 


[ 
| 
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by the royal army; Eudes himſelf was taken pri- 
ſoner, and ſecured at Orleans; the pardon of Thi- 


| band was purchaſed at the expence of Touraine; the 


count of Champagne was happy to eſcape by the 
ceſſion of a conſiderable part of his territory; but 
Galeran, count of Meulan, who had joined the 
ſtandard of unſucceſsful rebellion, was formally 


attainted; and the forfeiture of his property and 


life, the firſt example of the kind mentioned in hiſ- 
tory, proclaims the power which the crown had im- 


7 acquired. 


The faſhionable ſuperſtition of the times had im- 
preſſed the minds of men with the merit of pilgri- 


4 mages to the Holy Land; the martial 


ſpirit and gallantry of the Normans were 
peculiarly inflamed with this adventurous ſpecies of 
devotion; and Robert, duke of Normandy, aſſum- 
ing the pious garb of a pilgrim, prepared to viſit the 
ſacred ſepulchre of Jeruſalem. His ſubjects had ac- 


knowledged as his heir his fon William, whoſe 


regular pretenſions were obſtructed by the illegiti- 
macy of his birth; and the young duke was recom- 

mended by his father to the gtatitude of Henry, king 
of France, and to the care of Alain, duke of Brit- 


tany. But the nobles of Normandy diſdained the 


feeble rule of an infant; and the helpleſs years of 
the future conqueror of England were inſulted and 
contemned by his reſtleſs and turbulent barons. 


The duke of Brittany in vain endeavoured to reſtore 


the general tranquillity ; his faint entreaties were 
diſregarded ; and a flow poiſon, (ſuch is the account 
of the hiſtorians of that age) which haſtened his re- 
treat and gradually undermined his conſtitution, was 
the reward of his ineffectual mediation. . The king 


of France was actuated by more politic but leſs ho- 


nourable motives ; with a numerous army he in- 
vaded the defenceleſs frontiers, conſumed with fire 
| | the 
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the town of Argentan, and occupied the important 
fortreſs of Tilleres. | ET 


The public diſorders were increaſed by the in- 


telligence, that duke Robert, on his 
, e, return from the Holy Land, had ex- 
pired at Nice. The miniſters who yet 


preſerved their fidelity unſhaken, and who watched 
over the tender years of duke William, determined 
to implore the protection of the king of France: 


They conjured him by the memory of his own 
diſtreſs to repay the obligations he had received 
from the father to the ſon. The ſuggeſtions of in- 


tereſt were vanquiſhed or ſuſpended by the emotions 
of ſhame or gratitude, and Henry declared his reſo- 
lution of vindicating the inſulted authority of the 


Norman prince; his friendſhip, though tranſient, 


was ardent and effeQtual; he once more paſſed the 
frontiers, and at the valley of Dunes, between Caen 


and Argentan, encountered the revolted barons, 
The rebels maintained their ground with obſtinate 
valour; the king himſelf was expoſed to imminent 
danger, and, thrown from his horſe in the violence 
of the charge, was only preſerved by the immediate 
ſuccour of his attendants: But his victory was 
glorious and decifive, and the battle of Dunes 


fixed the ſceptre in the hands of the duke of Nor, 


mandy) : 
The acquiſitions of the Normans were not con- 
fined to their ſettlements in France; and under dif- 
ferent leaders their arms penetrated into the fertile 
regions of Italy, eftabltthed an independent ſove- 
reignty in Apulia, and ſoon afterwards embraced 


the kingdom of Naples, and reduced to their obe- 
dience the iſland of Sicily, Whether their progreſs 
in Apulia had alarmed the vigilant Henry, or that 


he early diſcerned the lofty genius and unbounded 


ambition of William, that monarch ſoon after vio- 


lated 
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lated the friendſhip he had newly profeffed, and 


ſeemed conſtantly to repent of the aſſiſtance he had 
afforded to the duke of Normandy. William de 
Arques, count of Thoulouſe, and fon by a ſecond 
marriage of Richard the Second, who preceded, as 
duke of Normandy, Robert, ſurnamed the Devil, 
no longer concealed his pretenſions to the ducal 
title: He was powerfully ſupported by his 2 

brother, Mauger, archbiſhop of Rouenn 
and privately at firſt, and afterwards publicly, by 
Henry of France. But this formidable confederacy, 
which was ſtrengrhened by the counts of Poitou and 
Anjou, was broken by the auſpicious genius of Wil 
liam the Baſtard. The army with which Henry 
had threatened to expel him from Normandy was 
compelled to retreat with difgrace; a conſiderable 
detachment, in the march towards Rouen, had in- 
cautiouſly prefſed before the main body ; between 
Efcoucy and Mortimer, their negligence was chaſ- 
tiſed by the arms of the Normans ; and few eſcaped 
to relate the melancholy fate of their companions ; 
Henry himſelf with the remainder of his forces re- 
tired towards Paris, indignant at his diſgrace, and 
impatient to efface his defeat by ths deflruion of 
his rival ; while William, who had triumphed over 
his revolted ſubjects, was equally determined to 
purſue with eternal enmity the verfidy of the French 
monarch. | ; 

That prince had formed a new alliance with Mar- 
tel, count of Anjou, and engaged again to invade 
the territories of the Norman; his preparations were 
ſuitable to the greatneſs of the enterpriſe ; and two 
armies, which he had diligently levied, 23 | 
threatened the deſtruction of the young 8 
duke: The one was led by Henry in perſon; the 
other he entruſted to his brother Eudes, whom he 
had releaſed for that purpoſe from priſon. But the 
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ſuperior number of his troops ſerved only to aug- 
ment his confuſion ; thoſe led by himſelf were con- 
tinually harraſſed, and repeatedly ſurpriſed ; while 
the army commanded by his brother was defeated in 
a deciſive action with cruel flaughter. Preſſed or 
broken on every ſide, the French were compelled 
haſtily to evacuate a country which they had unjuſt- 


ly invaded; and the terms of peace, which ſoon 


after followed, were dictated by the victorious duke 
of Normandy. 

The age of the king, which ſcarce exceeded fifty- 
five years, allowed him to hope a long continuance 
of his reign ; but his conſtitution was viſibly im- 
paired ; his late defeat probably preyed upon his 
mind; and ſenſible of his approaching diſſolution 
he determined to provide for the tranquillity of the 
kingdom by the aſſociation of the heir to the throne. 
Of his three ſons by Anne, the grand-daughter of 
Wolodomir, great duke of Ruſſia, Philip, the eldeſt, 
then only about ſeven years of age, was ſolemnly 
crowned at Rheims by the archlithos of that city. 


His tender youth did not exempt him from reading 


and ſubſcribing a declaration, in which he promiſes, 
in the preſence of God and the ſaints,” to reſpet 
and defend the clergy in their privileges and immu- 
nities ; to obſerve the laws and to adminiſter juſtice ; 
and equitably to rule the people entruſted to his go- 
vernment. But anxious for the future welfare of 


his ſon, the precaution of Henry, named Baldwin, 


count of Flanders, as the guardian of his infancy, 
in caſe he himſelf ſhould not be indulged with the 


latisfaction of beholding him attain the vigour of 


manhood. His fears were juſt ; in the Auguſt fol- 
lowing the coronation of hili „ Henry breathed 
of his age, and the 
thirtieth of his reign. His own indiſcretion, per- 
haps, haſtened his end; and the injudicious uſe of 
medicine 
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medicine is ſuppoſed to have accelerated the progreſs 
of diſeaſe ;. but the imputation of poiſon could only 
exiſt in a credulous age, invariably deſirous of 
aſcribing the death of every ſovereign to the effects 
of ſecret fraud or open violence. [ne | 
Prudent in peace, and intrepid in war, the cha- 
racer of this monarch is chiefly ſtained by his un- 
generous attempt againſt the feeble youth of the 
duke of Normandy ; and the injuſtice of the en- 
terpriſe did not ſerve to reconcile him to the mor- 
tification of defeat; yet the firmneſs with which he 
reſiſted the encroaching ſpirit of the pope has me- 
rited the praiſe of the hiſtorian, and ought to have 
been imitated by his ſucceſſors. Leo the Ninth had 


entered France, and in a council held at Rheims had 


degraded ſeveral biſhops contrary to the inclinations 
of the king; pope Nicholas the Second was deſirous 


of treading in the footſteps of his predeceſſor ; but 


he in vain ſolicited the conſent of Henry to a ſimilar 
viſit, who ſtedfaſtly declined the proffered honour ; 
and the Roman pontiff, after a fruitleſs negociation, 
* compelled to relinquiſh the impracticable de- 
ign. | 
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and Death. 


Or the deceaſe of Henry, 
ſtate and the protection of his 


turally have been expected by ti 


of the late monarch; Anne, 


alerted her indefeaſible right 


were there examples wanting, 


adminiſtration had, during a 1 
mitted to the hands of a fem: 
conſidered that princeſs was a ff 


the regency of the 
infant ſon might na- 
.ewidow and brother 
indeed, might have 
over der child; nor 
in which the reins of 
minority, been com- 
le; but Henry had 
tranger, and that fhe 


was ill qualified to control the impatient ſpirits of a 
haughty nobility with whom ſhe was but little ac- 
quainted. Anne, in ſilence, acquieſced in his de- 


ciſion, and beſtowed her hand 
Valois, after whoſe death ſhe r 
climate of Ruſſia. 


on Raoul, count of 
etired to her native 


If Henry prudently deemed his conſort nina] to 


the toils of government, it was 
he regarded his brother, Robert, 
The abilities of that prince wer 
dreaded ; his power was alread 
fluence with the nobles of Fra 
had once already aſpired to the c 
be feared if placed fo near, hi 
revived, and his hand again i 


with a different eye 

duke of Burgundy. 
e acknowledged and 

formidable; his in- 
nce conſiderable ; he 
rown ; and it was to 
8 ambition might be 
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it. But Baldwin, count of Flanders, was free 
from every objection, and poſſeſſed every quality 
which could recommend him to this important truſt ; 
his valour was tempered by caution, his vigilance 
was joined with a noble frankneſs: The guardian of 
the crown, and the friend of the people, he protected 
the prerogative of the firſt without infringing the 


rights of the laſt; without endeavouring to oppreſs 


the nobles he reſtrained them in due ſubjection, and 
maintained peace by his preparations for war. The 
people of Aquitaine had preſumed on the youth of 
their ſovereign ; they were chaſtiſed by the arm of 
Baldwin ; and the anxious guardian, amidit the com- 
plicated cares of government, neglected not to beſtow 
upon his royal pupil ſuch an education as might con- 


tribute to his own happineſs and that of the people 


over whom he was deſtined to reign. | 
Yet the adminiſtration of Baldwin has not entirely 


| eſcaped cenſure ; and it has been imputed to him as 


an inexculable error, that he ſuffered ſo dangerous a 
neighbour as the duke of Normandy to extend the 
limits of his dominions, and to atchieve the import- 
ant conquelt of England. Perhaps he was influenced 
by a natural regard for a prince who had married his 
daughter; perhaps he dreaded his enterpriſing ſpirit, 


and was willing to ſecure the immediate tranquillity 


of the country he ruled, by diverting the ſtream of 
conqueſt another way. Whatever were his motives, 
the conſequences were fatal; and the ſplendid ac- 
quiſfition was attended with a ſeries of bloody and 
deſtructive wars, which always contributed to ex- 


hauſt, and frequently threatened to ſubvert the mo- 
narchy of France. 


It is the obſervation of the celebrated hiſtorian of | 


the reign of the emperor Charles the Fifth, “that 
*© whoever records the tranſactions of the more con- 
* fiderable European ſtates during the two laſt cen- 
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“ turies muſt write the hiſtory of Europe.” The 
remark, which does honour to his judgment, may, 
in regard to France and England, be extended to a 

more early period: and from the union of the latter 
kingdom with Normandy, the wars and negociations 
of the French and Engliſh have been indiſſolubly | 

- blended, and form one great and complicated ſyſtem | 
of politics. So intimate a connection not only juſti- | 
fies, but demands an haſty ſketch of the circumſtances 

which illuſtrate this memorable event. | 

The Roman government was ſcarce diſſolved in 
Britain before the iſland was ſuddenly and ſucceſſively 
afflicted by the ſword of the Scots and the Picts, the 
Danes, and the Saxons : The conquelts of the latter 
were permanent; and ſeven independent thrones, 
the Saxon heptarchy, were founded by the victors. 
"Theſe, in the courſe of little more than three re- 
volving centuries, were united under Egbert; and 
the ſceptre, when firſt aſpired to by William, was 
feebly and irreſolutely. ſwayed by Edward the Third, 
ſurnamed the Confeflor. The partiality of that mo- 
narch tor the Norman might countenance the report 
that he had bequeathed to him his throne. The mo- 
ther of Edward was Emma, the ſiſter of Richard of 

Normandy; and when the Britiſh prince was com- 
pelled to fly before the ſword of the Danes, he found 
a ſafe and hoſpitable retreat in the Norman court. 
The ties of blood and gratitude attached him to his 
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| Kinſman and protector; and it is 
would readily have preferred him 


probable that he 
to an ambitious 


ſubject, whoſe father was {tained with the royal blood 
of his brother, and whoſe own popularity was hateful 
in the eyes of the king. But when Edward breathed 
his laſt, William was diſtant in Normandy, and the 
vacant throne was occupied by Harold, the fon of 


earl Goodwin. 
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The impatient ſpirit of William ſcorned to diſſem- 
ble his ſenſe of the injury, and his ambition permit- 
tech him not to relinquiſh his lofty hopes. In a formal 
embaſly he demanded the ſceptre which Harold had 
ſeized ; and the refuſal was attended with a denun- 
ciation of war. A powerful armament was equipped 
in the ports of Normandy ; and while Harold was 
engaged in the North in repelling the invaſion of 
Harfager, king of Norway, William failed from St. 
A D 1066, Valery, and landed at Pevenſey on the 
c̃oaſt of Suſſex. From a glorious victory 
| over Harfager, Harold was recalled to encounter this 
| more formidable rival. The fatal battle was fought 
on the fourteenth of October, about feven miles 
from Haſtings; and the native valour of the Engliſh 
ö was ae 4 oppoſed to the diſcipline and artful 
evolutions of the Normans. A random arrow pierced 
the brain of Harold, and the remnant of the Engliſh 
army, after the death of their gallant leader, was 
only preſerved from the purſuit of the Normans by 
the friendly darkneſs of the night. The fall of 
Harold eſtabliſhed the victory and fortune of William; 
and the ſceptre of Britain, which for ſix hundred 
years had been ſucceſſively ſwayed by a Saxon, was 
in one deciſive day transferred to the hand of a 
Norman. | | | 
The death of Baldwin, count of Flanders, ſoon 
A. D. 06, ſucceeded the invaſion and conqueſt of 
England; and in the fifteenth year of his 
age his royal pupil aſſumed the peaceable adminiſtra- 
tion of his dominions. The able miniſters who had 
been promoted by the penetration of Baldwin, were 
no longer ſuffered to guide the councils of Philip; and 
the beginning of his various reign was equally cha- 
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e racterized by activity, as the concluſion of it was by 
of indolence. The territories of Geoffry Martel, count of 


Vo. I. 


Anjou, were diſputed by his two ſons, Geoffry and 
1 N IX 13 Folk; 
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Fulk ; and the incautious integrity of the former was 
enſnared by the perfidious artifices of the lattgg ; 
Yet, although Fulk was at firſt menaced with the te- 
ſentment of the king of France, the emotions of 
juſtice were ſoon ſacrificed to the ſuggeſtions of inter- 
eſt ; the anger of Philip was diſarmd by a ſhare in 
the ſpoils; and on the ceſſion of the Gaſtinois, the 
ounger brother was permitted to retain in peace the 
mheritance of which he had fraudulently deprived his 


elder. \ | 
© The care of Baldwin had imbued the mind of 
Philip with every royal ſcience, the maſters he 
had provided had fitted his body for the martial ex- 
erciſes of a warlike age; but the heart had refiſted the 
admonitions of the virtuous tutor ; and as Philip ad- 
vanced in years; his ſubjects diſcerned, with a capacity 
which might have enſured their happineſs, a diſpoſi- 
ton which menaced them with the inceſſant calamities 
of war. The love of glory, the vice of great minds, 
never found entrance into the boſom of Phitip but 
throughout his reign he diſplayed in every enterpriſe 
the invariable features of treachery, with the propen- 
fity of inſatiate ayarice. He had deſerted, not much 
to his reputation, the cauſe of Geoffry, to partake 
the crime and plunder of Fulk ; but in a diſpute re- 
ſpecting the ſucceſſion to the territory of the late re- 
ent, he ſtained his character with the meaneſt per- 
fidy and the blackeſt' ingratitude. Baldwin and 
1 two ſons of Baldwin; the former 
and elder inherited from him his digni 1 with the prin- 
cipality of Flanders; the latter and younger, the 
title with the country of Frize : But Baldwin, diſcon- 
tented with his own hare, beheld with envy the do- 
main of his brother. With a numerous army he in- 
yaded the province of Robert, and his own death in 
batile was the conſequence of the unnatural enter- 
prife . The viftor ſeized on Flanders, and the vip 


| 
| 

| 

= 
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of the e . coutit, with her two ſons, Arnold 
and Baldwin, 3 ſhelter from the tempeſt in the 
Eourt of Philip. She was teceiyed by that monarch 
with Every mark of reſpe&, and with every profel- 
ſion of regard. 1 her Tons, with a Hnumerdus 
army he entered Flanders; but in a decifive battle 
neir St. Omers the French were defeated; and the 
young count, Arnold, perifhet in the 4&ioni. This 
check tooled the ardour of PRIN, and he from that 
moment abandoned the cauſe of the widow and the 
orphanl. Their diſtreſs induced them to apply 1 
Henry the third of Germatiy, _ his cotiipaſſis 
aſſured them of his protection, arid induced him to 
_ frm in their ſypport. Hope once mire ſmiled upon 
the youthfül Baldwin; but the proſpect Was" fobn 
darkened by the intrigues of Philip. Tre had en- 
gaged to marry Bertha, the Yangtiter of the counitefs 
of Ftize by 4 former huſband; and to maintain her 
preſent in the pofſeflion of the dominions He Bad 
uſurped. The feeble efforts of Baldwin were over- 
whetnied by the united force of the confedetates; he 
was compelled to acquieſce in the diſtrict, with the 
title of coutit of Hainault, and to leave his uncle in 
the peateable enſoyment of Flanders. 

With equal — : ip Aeg, b ag of 
2. William, who had exchanged, by the ac- 
d 199 gigen Fase, the opprobrious e 
tinction bf Baſtard for the honoufabſe ſurname of 
Conqueror. With aft army of Hit ng W that 
3 had travetfed the ſes to redute Hoel, duke ot 
Brittany, who had e $7 Him ny But 
the firſt place that he beſieged was withels of Hl 
| ow? - and voy the lols of his 'baggage the 1 7 

gland was obliged te retire before the foren 

his royal rival. "The cotdittors of Pecs diefe del 
tated by Philip; and his mind;*naturally préfümp⸗ 
| | 23 tuous, 


eged was witnefs of His dif- 


| 


| 
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tuous, was inflated by the inns he obtained. 
Robert, the eldeſt ſon of the conqueror, had viola- 
ted the duty he owed to his parent and ſovereign, 
and erected the ſtandard of revolt in Normandy. 
He was privately encouraged by Philip, who beſtowed 
on him the town of Gerberoi, in 1 e- -Beavoiſins ; in 
that place he was inveſted by Willjam. In a fally 
from the town Robert diſplayed the 10 80 pat 
of his race; his lance transfixed th 
of the beliegers, and unhorſed William yrs be 
king of England would have periſhed by the hand of 
his ſon had not his voice revealed his perſon and 
dan Fs : The aſtoniſhed Robert, ſtruck with horror 
at crime which impended over him, raiſed the 
Rin, monarch from the ground, and mounted him 
on his own horſe. The pardon of his father was the 
reward of his gallantry and penicence ; and Philip 
affected to rejoice at a reconciliation which it was 
no longer in his power to prevent. 
For ſome years the animoſity of the monarchs was 
happily for their ſubjects ſuſpended. It was again 
kindled by a jeſt of Philip: The. corpulency of the 
SDK of England, who was indiſpoſed, provoked the 
ervation, Although William is ſo long lying: in, 
« I doubr, when he, comes abroad he will be as big 
« asever.” The retort of the Norman was an allu- 
fon to the uy of carrying lights by women when 
churched: © It will not be long before I go abroad, 
<« and let Philip know, that H many lights ſhall be 
* carried at "91.5 2 244 ſhall enlighten all 
of France, and mak nt of his jeſt.“ The 
menace was rout tins 008 after % "William 
landed in France with a formidable army, poſſeſſed 
himſelf by aſſault of the town of Mantes, and de- 
livered 1 it to the flames; but, as the victor endea- 
voured to retire from the heat of the. fire, his horſe, 
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In leaping over a ditch, threw him on the pummel 
of the ſaddle; the contuſion proved mortal, and 


A. D. 1087. 1 ; | : 
after expired at Rouen, 
The death of that prince delivered Philip from a 
formidable enemy, and the dominions of the de- 
ceaſed monarch were conteſted by his three ſons. 


Of theſe, the ſecond, William, ſurnamed Rufus, 


by the dying breath of his father was recommended 


to the throne of England; but for the poſſeſſion of 
it he was probably more indebted to the attachment 
of Eudes, the miniſter of the late king, who deli- 
vered into his hands the royal treaſures, than to the 


favourable opinion of a ſovereign who never had ac- 
quired the affections of his ſubjects. Robert, the 
eldeſt, fucceeded to Normandy and Maine; and to 
Henry was only bequeathed a ſum of money. Yet 


Rufus, not content with the crown he had raviſhed 


from the expectations of Robert, invaded ſoon after 
the duchy of Normandy : The ] .ter was faintly ſup- 
ported by Philip of France; and by the ceſſion of 
A.D. fo. Eu, Feſcamp, and Cherbourg, purchaſed 

. diſadvantageous peace, which. permitted 
him to retain the ſcanty remnant of his domini- 
ons. | 


The intereſt of Philip had ſuggeſted to him a mar- 


A. D. 


1091, 169g. Flanders; but two fons and a daughter, 


the iſſue of thoſe nuptials, could not reſtrain 
the fickle monarch from divorcing Bertha from his 


ſide: A diſtant and doubtful degree of conſanguinity 
_ afforded the pretence; and the unhappy princeſs, 


baniſhed to Montreuil, expired of a broken heart. 


The king of France demanded next in marriage 


Emma, the daughter of count Roger; the brother 
pf the duke of Calabria: The lady richly adorned 


with 


William the Conqueror in a ſhort time 


riage with the daughter of the counteſs of 
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i with jewels and liberally portioned, was eſcorted :to, 
i| the French court; nor is it without a bluſh the hif- 
torian records that Emma was diſmiſſed, and her 
fortune retained. The paſſions of Philip had been 
inflamed by Bertrade de Montfort, the wife of Fulk 
of Anjou, who with the aſſiſtance of the king had 
ſupplanted. his elder brother Geoffrey: The vanity. 
of a licentious woman was gratified by the addreſſes 
of a royal lover; and the counteſs heſitated not to 
forſake the bed of an aged and moroſe huſband, and 
to follow her paramour to Orleans. The aſcendancy 
ſhe obtained over the affections of Philip was dif- 
played in his ſubſequent conduct; he determined to 
ſolemnize a marriage which was doomed invariably 
to embitter his future days. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Eudes, biſhop of Bayeaux, in the preſence 
of the biſhop of Senlis and the archbiſhop of Rouen. 
But ſo flagrant a violation of every moral and civil 
tie, could not eſcape the e aug pope Urban the 
Second. In a council held at Autun, a ſentence of 
excommunication was pronounced againſt the king 
unleſs he parted with Bertrade : His ready promiſe of 
ſubmiſſion averted, or rather ſuſpended, « thunders 
of the vatican; his perſeverance in his criminal en- 
joyments once more arouſed them; and in a ſecond 
council, aſſembled at Clermont, with the acquieſence 
of the clergy of France, Philip was again ſubjected 
to the penalties of excommunication, | | 
It was in this council that Urban firſt preached the' 
A D. 1c... ſacred ſervice of the cruſades, and awaken-, 
eld the martial nations of Europe to the de- 
liverance of the Holy Land. His audience had al- 
ready been prepared by the enthuſiaſtic eloquence of 
of Peter the Hermit, and the contagious zeal ſpread 
through perſons of all ranks and all denominations. 
To uſe the words of the princeſs Anga Comnena, all 


Europe 


- 
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Europe torn up from the foundation ſeemed ready to 
precipitate itſelf in one united body on Afia, The 
vehement exhortations of the Roman pontiff were 


interrupted by the ſhouts of thouſands, who with, one 
voice, and in their ruſtic idiom, exclaimed aloud, 


„God wills it, God wills it.” lt is indeed the 
„ will of God,“ replied the pope, and let this me; 
„ morable word, the inſpiration; ſurely of the holy 
* ſpirit, be for ever adopted as your cry in battle, t 


<< animate the devotion and courage of the champions 


5 of Chriſt ; his croſs is the ſymbol of your ſalva- 
_ © tion; wear it, a red, a bloody crols, as an exter- 


% nal mark, on your brcaſts or ſhoulders, as 4 


<< pledge of your ſacred and irrevocable engage- 
<< ment.” "The propoſal was joytully accepted; 
great numbers, both of the clergy and the laity, im- 
preſſed on their garments the ſign of the croſs, and 
ſolicited the pope to march at their head. This 
dangerous honour was declined by the prudent ſue- 
ceſſor of St. Peter, who alleged the duties of his 
paſtoral office; recommending to the faithful, who 
were diſqualified by fex or profeſſion, by age or in- 


firmity, to aid with their prayers and alms the per- 


ſonal ſervice of their robuſt brethren. After the 
confeſſion and abſolution of their fins, the cham- 
pions of the croſs were diſmiſſed with a ſuperfluous 
admonition to invite their countrymen and friends; 


and their departure to the Holy Land was fixed ta 


the feſtival of the Aſſumption, the fifteenth of Au- 
guſt of the enſuing year. | 
That day was anticipated by a thoughtleſs crowd 


of plebeians, who, to the number of 


* Þ: '*9% above ſixty thouſand of both Texes, 
preſſed with clamorous importunity Peter the Her- 
mit to lead them to the holy ſepulchre. The Her: 
mit, aſſuming the character withaut dene or 
GY ; | authority 
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authority of a N impelled or obeyed the for- 
ward impulſe of his votaries along the banks of the 
Danube and the Rhine. The ootſteps of Peter 
were followed by the monk Godeſcal, whoſe ſer- 
mons had ſwept away fifteen or twenty thouſand pea- 
ſants from the villages of Germany. The rear was 
cloſed with two hundred thouſand. of the refuſe of 
the people, who mingled with their devotion a 
brutal licenſe of rapine, proſtitution, and drunk- 
enneſs. Of this motley crew, the greater part funk 
beneath the fatigues of their march, and the accu. 
mulated preſſure of hunger and thirſt ; the remain- 
der, who had endured and ſurmounted the diffi- 
culties and diſtreſs of their long and tedious pilgri- 
mage, had ſcarce refreſhed their waſted bodies with 
the hoſpitable plenty of Conſtantinople, before their 
impatience urged them headlong againſt the Turks : 
Their imprudence betrayed them into the ſnares of 
the ſultan of Nice ; and Peter the Hermit, ſecurely 
ſheltered in the Byzantine court, might lament the 
fate of his improvident companions, and expect the 
arrival of their more grave and noble brethren. 
Among theſe, the firſt rank, both in war and 
council, was juſtly due to Godfrey of Bouillon, 
who in the hour of victory was elevated to the 
tranſient throne of Jeruſalem. With him was 
joined in the holy enterpriſe, Hugh, count of Ver- 
mandois, the brother of the king of France; and 
Robert, duke of Normandy, whoſe intrepid ſpirit 
and fickle diſpoſition equally prompted him to em- 
brace an expedition Mo. ently by the proſpect of 
danger and novelty. For the trifling ſum of ten 
thouſand marks he mortgaged Normandy during 
his abſence to Rufus, who had already e. 
him of the crown of England; and the inconſider- 
able pittance which he Boa raiſed at the expence 
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of the ſcanty remnant of his father's ample terri- 


tory, was freely dedicated to the ſervice in which 
he embarked. But the devout example and holy 
zeal of their brothers, could not kindle this flame 


in the worldly and licentious boſoms of William 


and Philip: The former was diligently engaged in 
extending the terror of his arms, and the limits of 


his dominions, by ſucceſſive expeditions in Scotland, 


Wales, and the county of Maine; the latter aſſi- 


_ diouſly laboured with Bertrade in the purſuit of 


pleaſure. But their hours of dalliance were fre- 
quently interrupted by the awful voice of the ſuc- 
ceſſor of St. Peter; and the admonitions of the 


Roman pontiff were followed by the tremendous 
thunder of papal indignation. His lawleſs com- 


merce with the counteſs of Anjou demanded the 


chaſtiſement of the ſpiritual father; and the penal- 
ties of excommunication were a third time denounced 
againſt Philip. The profligacy of the monarch ſel- 
dom fails to pollute the minds of his people; and 
the powerful vaſſals of the crown were eager to imi- 


tate the amorous conduct of their ſovereign, while 
they inſulted his dignity and contemned his autho- 
rity. ny 
"The difficulties which embarraſſed the indolent 
and infatuated king, were in part diſſi- 
5. = 8e o, hated by the death of Bertha his queen 
and by the acquieſcence of the count 
of Anjou. Yet Fulk reluctantly conſented to ex- 
change an abandoned woman for the treaſures of 
royalty; and the aſcendancy which Bertrade main- 
tained to the laſt over the ſurly mind of that haughty 
chief, may in ſome meaſure impreſs us with an idea 
of her charms, and account for her influence over the 
amorous ſoul of Philip. A partial abſolution was by 


flattery and preſenits tardily obtained from the pope ; 
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and the eternal ſeparation from Bertrade was con- 
ſtantly i Pa and as conſtantly eluded. 


While 
AD. ne- his kingdom was doomed by her miſeries 
to atone for the vices of the ſovereign. 
The barons once more affected a tone of independ- 
ence, and their private quarrels were frequently de- 


cided in a field of battle; on each fide the indignant 
chiefs collected their partizans, and maintained their 


excluſive juriſdiction within their reſpective territo- 
ries: The ſcenes of anarchy and civil commotion 
from which France had been reſcued by the prudence 
of Hugh Capet and his ſucceſſors, were again , pre- 


ſented in every province ; and the dig gary of = ö 
ollies of 


the father, was reſtored by the virtues of the ſon. 


crown, which had been degraded by the 


The diſtreſs of Philip compelled him to aſſociate to 
the throne, Lewis the 0 of his marriage with 
Bertha: At the early age o twenty years the prince 
diſplayed a degree of prudence which is ſeldom at- 


tained, even by the experience of mature wiſdom; 


. viligant and active, he commanded the 80 
ſpect of his people as much by his private qualities 
as by his public meaſures. With a ſmall but well 


diſciplined body of troops he continually kept the 
field, and over-awed the nobles who wb diſdained 


the authority of his father. He razed. their caſtles, 
redreſſed the injuries of their dependants, and com- 


pelled them to relinquiſh the lands which they had 


raviſhed from the church. The Banks of the Seine 
and the Loire alternately atteſted his indefatigable 
promptitude; and the preſumption of a haughty 


nobility. was repreſſed and chaſtiſed by a cautious, 


yet enterpriſing prince. Early flamed to. the 
daughter of Guy, count of Rochefort, that marriage 
Was . and declared null ls the Roman 43 
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tilt, Paſcal the econd. The father reſented the faci- 
lity with which Lewis acquieſced in the determina- 
tion x ihe bobs! ; and encouraged by Thibaud, 
count of mpagne, ere Qed the andard of revolt, 
plund ered mY Heben celeſs traders of the COuntryy 


and ſecured his ſpoi x in the caſtle of Gournai. 


ut Lewis. 1 not to be inſulted 
wit Hl pa: 5 the troops which 


A. b. 
1101. 1194. he c ould molt rea aſlemble, he ad- 


vanced towards ann paſſed t 
of his * alry in perſon, and edel the hoſtile 
caſtle. The confederates 15 ed to riſk a bat - 
tle fox 97 mole vation 4% 
counts of Rochefort and 3 at the head 
of their numerous friends, preſſed towards the 
Maine. Lewis having ſecured his camp againſt the 
allies of the beſiegers, heſitated not to encounter 
the ſuperior, numbers of his adverſaries. His con- 
ſidence in his own valour, aud that of his ſoldiers, 
was rewarded by a ſignal victory : The formidable 
confederacy. was inſtantly diſfolved ; and Gournai, 
which had ſurrendered to the prince, was transfer- 
red by. the viQtor to a different family. 

However the abilities of Lewis might contribute 


A. D. 1195. to his on glory, and to the relief of his 


father, they ſubjected him to the hatred 
and perſecution of Bertrade ; his genius and fortune 
obſtructed the royal bopes of her own ſons, whom 
he {till flattered berſelf might, if that prince was 
remoyed, ſucceed to the throne. The eaſy king was 


erden to Feen a miſtreſs whom be loved, at 


the expence of a ſon, whom, he mult have eſteemed ; 


and to avoid the dangerous enmity of his mother-in- | 
law, Lewis obtained permiſſion to. viſit England. He 


was received by Henry (who on the, death of his 
brother Willizm Rufus had DE himſelf of the 
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ſovereignty of that iſland, to the excluſion of Ro- 


bert of Normandy) with every mark of reſpect: 
Even here if we can credit the teſtimony of concur- 
Ting hiſtorians, the unabated malice of Bertrade 
purſued him; and by a latter ſubſcribed with the 
name of Philip, the king of England was requeſted 
to retain his gueſt in confinement, or extinguiſh the 
dread of his return by death. The virtue of Henry 
ſpurned at a propoſal, which inſulted his own ho- 


nour; his horror of the crime was diſplayed in his 


tender regard of Lewis ; to that prince he delivered 
the letter which contained the fatal ſecret. In vain 
did the injured Lewis demand on his return that 
_ Juſtice to which he was ſo eminently entitled, both 
from a father and a ſovereign : Theſe duties were 
overwhelmed by the fatal 27" for Bertrade ; and 
the king was content with diſowning the ſignature, 
without endeavouring to diſcover or to puniſh the 
authors of the impoſture. 5 | 

But the rage of a diſappointed woman was not to 


A. D. 


1106, 1108. the dread of puniſhment : Her former 


attempt ſufficiently evinced how equal 
ſhe was to the commiſſion of the moſt daring crime, 
and ſhe confided in the partiality of the king to 
ſcreen her from the ſword of Juſtice, or the venge- 
ance of the people: A faithful ſervant of her guilt 
adminiſtered to her paſſions by the effects of poiſon; 
the baneful potion was ſwallowed by Lewis, and 
the ſtrength of his conſtitution for a long time ſeemed 
overpowered by the violence of the noxious draught. 
"The arts of medicine were exhauſted in vain, and the 
ableſt phyſicians deſpaired of his life; he was ſaved 
by the ſkill of a ſtranger : But theſe reiterated in- 
flances of implacable averſion had at laſt triumphed 
over his patience, and he prepared to defend OG 

| 9 c 


be checked by ſhame, or controlled by 


by the ſurname of Groſs, immediately 
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life by arms, which he had in vain endeavoured to 


ſecure by ſubmiſſion and by exile. Bertrade would 
probably have fallen a victim to the juſt reſentment 


of the 7750 hero, had ſhe not averted the danger 
by the ſame arts ſhe had acquired her dominion 
over Philip, and maintained her aſcendancy over 


the count of Anjou. Lewis was not inſenſible to the 
tears of repenting beauty; he conſented to pardon; 
and Bertrade ever afterwards affected to declare, 
with how much ſincerity it is not for us to decide, 


That he, and he alone, deſerved to inherit the king- 


dom which he had preſerved, _ 


Philip ſurvived not long to MT the tranquillity 
eſtabliſhed by this. event ; in the forty-ſeventh year 
of his reign, and the fifty-fifth of his age, he ex- 


pired at Melun, deſpiſed by his fybjects, and regret- 


ted, perhaps, only by Bertrade. Yet his 


8 . - | * D. : ; 
character, though deficient in virtue, was e eg 


not deſtitute of endearing qualities; courteous, ge- 


nerous and compaſſionate, thoſe who had immediate 
acceſs to his perſon, forgot in the manners of the man 
the vices of the king. By Bertha, whoſe peace he 
ruined and whoſe-heart he broke, Lewis his ſucceſ- 
. for was his only remaining ſon: Henry died young; 


and a daughter, named Conſtantia, was firſt married 


to Hugh, count of Troyes, and afterwards to Bohe- 


mond, prince of Antioch. His children by the ce- 
lebrated Bertrade were, Philip, count of Mante, 
whoſe eſtates were confiſcated for rebellion, and who 


died without ifſue ; Florence, who left only a daugh- 


ter; and Cecilia, who was twice married, firſt to 


Tancred, prince of Antioch, and next to Pons de 


Toulouſe, count of Tripoli, 


Lewis the Sixth, who, from his corpulency in the 


latter part of his life, was diſtinguiſhed 3 * 5 
1109, 1113. 


on the death of his father aſſumed the 
| en | | | reins 
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122 _ HISTORY Or FRANCE. 
reins of governithieft,” A Ichi that privailed in 
the church of Rheims, induced the king to fix his 
- coronation at Orieans, atid to teceive His crown 
| From the biſhop of that city. But more effectual 
meaſures than an empty ceremony were neceſſary to 


eſtabliſh his authority ; and the nobles ſeized; the 


opportunity of an infant reign, to aſſert again their 
pretenſions: Theſe were once mote humbled in 4 
field of battle ; and the 5 10 ſplrit of juſtice 
which the monarch diſplayed, gradually reconciled 
dis ſubjects to his ſway. Yet, with the. lofty title 
of king of France, his domain ſcarce equalled 
that of the duke of Burgundy ; and the territory 
which more inimediately ' owned him as ſovereign, 
was confined to Paris, Orleans, Eſtampes, Com- 
peigne, Melun, Bourges, and a few other places too 
inconſiderable to be name. 


- 


The diſaffected barons had been privately ſupport- 


acc by Henry of England, whoſe com- 
1117. 1114. _ paſſion for the prince was loſt in his 
jealduſy of the king, But tio ſooner 
had Lewis triumphed over the male: contents than he 
directed his attention towards Normandy ; Giſors 
on the Epte was the object of contention between 
the two kings. Lewis K e that the fortifica- 
tions ſhould be razed, which Henry, without, re- 
faling, continually eluded. Theit d 
length broke out in open hoſtilities, and the mo- 


narchs, in perſon, oppoſed each other in the field. 


Before the armies joined, Lewis in, vain propoſed 


an accommodation; and his propoſal to detide the 


difpute by ſingle combat, was equally rejected by 
Henry, who anfwered with a file, 4 that if vidto- 
& tious, he could but keep a place which he already 
< poſſeſſed without fighting ; and that the King ot 
e France hazarded his life indeed to ättäin an im- 
3 0 ; i bg 
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te portant acquiſition, while his own would be ſtaked 
« againſt nothing.” In the event of the day, Henry 


mipht frequently repent of a ply more prudent 
| ormandy were 


than- mem ; ind the forces of 
compelled to fly before thoſe of France. Let the 
victor and the vanquiſhed alike inclined to peace; 
and the homage of William, the only ſon of Henry, 
was accepted by Lewis for the duchy of Normandy, 
in the place of that of his father, who conſtantly 
refuſed to' proſtitute the dignity of his crown by the 
e d“lᷣ 2G .f> 183 5 
The nobles of France had ſupported Lewis in his 
war with Henry, of whoſe poſſeſſions in Normandy 
they were equally jealous. Tue concluſion of peace 
was the ſignal again of revolt; and the life of the 
king in ſucceſſive battles, was expoſed with various 
ſucceſs. The cauſe of the count of Champagne waz 
embraced by the king of England; and the count 


of Anjou, the fon of Fulk and Bertrade, renounced 


his 1 to Henry, and joined the ſtandard of 
France: But the French, in a deciſive battle, were 


doomed to experience the reverſe of fortune. The 


victorious Normans were commanded by the count 


of Blois; and the count of Flanders, gallantly fight- 


ing in the cauſe of his ſovereign was thrown from 
his horſe and trampled to death, Yet the diſputes 


of the two monarchs were again adjuſted at Gifors ; 


but the terms were preſcribed by Henry, and were 


ſubmitted to with reluQtance by Lewis, who beheld 


his confederates, the count of Anjou, and the count 
of Brittany, yield homage to the conqueror for their 
reſpective countries of Maine and Brittany. The 
influence of Henry was further augmented. by the 
marriage of one of his daughters to Conan, the ſon 
of the duke of Brittany; his other daughter was 
already married to Henry the Fifth, of Germany; 
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and his ſon William now eſpouſed the daughter and 
heireſs of the count of Anjou. B 
The king of France, equally deſirous of extend- 


13 ing his connections and providing for 
mg, 1119. 


| and obtained the hand of Adelaide, 
the daughter of the count of Savoy. The amiable 

ualities of that princeſs endeared her to the nobi- 
lity, and her good ſenſe and diſcretion contributed 
to ſmooth the rugged paths which Lewis, through- 


out his reign, was condemned to tread. The ſuc- 


ceſs of Henry {till rankled in the boſom of that mo- 


narch, and he impatiently waited a favourable op- 


portunity to retrieve his glory, and re-eſtabliſh his 


authority. With pleaſure he liſtened to the ſuppli- 


ant voice of a young prince, who, having in vain 
attempted to arouſe the compaſſion of other mo- 
narchs, ſought ſhelter and ſupport in the court'of 
France. This prince was William, the ſon of Robert 
of Normandy, and grandſon of -the conqueror ; 
whoſe filial piety implored the humanity of Lewis to 
procure the liberty of his father, a priſoner to his 
brother Henry. The king of France heſitated not 
long in granting a requeſt, recommended by the 
powerful motives of pity and intereſt. He adviſed 
William to engage the inclinations of the nobles of 


Normandy, and. particularly to attach to his cauſe 


the counts of Flanders and Anjou. The negociation 
of the young prince was ſucceſsful ; and Lewis, ap- 
prized of the ſentiments and preparations of the 


confederates, demanded of the king of England the 


liberty of his brother Robert. A peremptory refuſal 
was the ſignal of revolt to the Norman chieftains ; 
the indignant people haſtened to proclaim William 
their duke, and crowded to his ſtandard ; the counts 
of Flanders and Anjou advanced with a formidable 


army 


the ſucceſſion of the crown, demanded 


#%, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE 445 
army to the gates of Rouen; and the mind of Henry, 
aſtoniſhed at the defe&ion of Normandy, was alarm- 
ed and embarraſſed by the ' dread of domeſtic con- 
ſented themſelves ; amidſt ſecret diſaffection and open 
rebelhon, the intrigues of his own fubjeQs, and the 


invaſion'of his foreign enemies, the king of England 


maintained that fortitude which ever diſtinguiſhed 
his character. Inſtead of condeſcending to ſolicit an 
ignominious peace, he diſputed every inch of the 
ground with unabated vigour; his arms were ſe- 
conded by his intrigues; by a liberal diſtribution of 
his treaſures, he detached the count of Anjou from 
the party of the confederates ; in a bloody action, 


the count of Flanders ſhared the fate of his father, 


and mortally wounded'in the face, ſoon after expired. 


Alain, duke of Brittany, ruſhed to the aſſiſtance of 


the king of England ; and the youthful William had 
the double mortification of beholding his enemies 


encreaſed, and his friends diminiſhed. The forces 


of France were ſtill entire, and Lewis was not in- 


elined readily to abandon an enterpriſe, - in which 
his honour -and his intereſt were ſo deeply engaged. 


As he advanced, in hopes of ſurpriſing Nojon, he 


himſelf was unexpeRedly encountered by the Engliſh 


army, in the plains of Brenneyille ; his van-guard, 
commanded by William, aſtoniſhed yet undaunted, 
and animated by the ſpirit of the gallant youth who 


led them, charged with reſiſtleſs fury; the Engliſh 
troops who oppoſed them, were broken by their im- 
petuous valour; for a moment, Henry deſpaired of 


his crown and life; ſtruck to the ground by the 


arm of a Norman warrior, he yet roſe with redou- 
* bled ſtrength, and levelled at his feet his daring ad- 


verſary. His perſevering courage reſtored order to 
his troops, and encreaſed the confuſion of his ene- 


Tiet amidſt the dangers which on every fide pre- 
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mies, already ſcattered by the hunger of ſpoil, and 
by the raſh impatience of their king, The fortune 


of the day was changed by the indiſcretion of the 


leader and the avarice of his followers ; and, Lewis 
was glad to exchange his proud hopes of victory for 
the ſecurity of flight: On foot he eſcaped with dif- 

ficulty to the friendly and neighbouring walls of 
Andeli, and relinquiſhed to his rival the glory of a 
field, of which he had been defrauded by his own 


raſhneſs. 

in The French army nad united under the 
confederates was impaired by the defection of the 
count of Anjou and the death of the count of Flan- 
ders. The proffered mediation of the Roman pontiff 
| vas gladly accepted; and Henry, after gloriouſly 
concluding a war which threatened to ſubvert his 
throne, dictated the terms of peace, and repaſſed 
the ſeas, to repoſe after his fatigues, and diſplay. his 
triumph in England. But the exultation of vi ory 
was ſoon overwhelmed by a calamity, as ſevere as it 
was unexpected. He had left behind him his ſon 
William, the heir of his crown and virtues, to re- 
ceive the homage of the Norman nobles. The vellel 
in which the young prince embarked to rejoin his 
father, was, through the negligence. of the pilot, 


wrecked near Barfleur, on the coaſt of Normandy ;_ 


and William, with Richard, a natural ſon of Henry, 
and a train of gallant. nobles, fatally periſhed.” In 
te midſt-of public diftreſs, Henry had diſplayed the 
_ undaunted reſolution. which became à herd and a 
king: In this private and irreparable loſs, the feel- 
. ngs of a father were equally conſpicuous; and from 


the moment that he received. the fatal intelligence, 


his eountenance invariably er eee Wa lettled 
o mow isn erh sl 1% a8 * vs 
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The hopes of William of Normandy 

were revived by the fate of the ſon of 7 rae | 
Henry, and the nobility of that coun- ' © 
iy were ready to receive with open arms, a prince 
whom they now conſidered as the laſt repreſentative 


of their ancient dukes. The ' treaſures of France 
were, by the policy of Lewis, devoted to his ſervice ; 


and the count of Anjou beſtowed on him his ſe- 
cond daughter Sybilla, with the county of Maine: 


His eldeſt had proved barren in the embraces of the 


Engliſh prince; and the premature death of her 
conſort,diflolyved the alliance which Fulk had con- 


trated with the king of England. That monarch 
was awakened from the lethargy of grief by the tre- 


mendous ſound of war ; and the powerful confede- 


rates were ſoon admoniſhed by the negociations of a 


ſtateſman, and the enterpriſing ſpirit of a warrior, 
that affliction had not enfeebled his mind, or cooled 


his ardour. He had raiſed to the throne of England, 
as his ſecond wife, the niece of pope Callixtus the 
Second: The Roman pontiff, under the pretence of 

conſanguinity, declared void the marriage between 
William and Sybilla; and that unfortunate prince 


was compelled to abandon, with his wife, the pro- 
vince of Maine. His expectation in Normandy 


proved equally fallacious; the conſpirators, before 


they could aſſemble their adherents, were ſurpriſed 


by the arrival, and reduced by the activity of Henry, 


whoſe voice excited the emperor of Germany to 
arms, and menaced France with the terrors of fo- 

In the tempeſt which threatened to overturn his 
throne, the internal reſources of Lewis 
were diſplayed. The vaſſals of the crown | 
crowded to his ſtandard ; and the celebrated Oriflame, 


iemorable occaſion. The German emperor was 
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compelled to retire before an army of two hundred 
thouſand men, confident in their numbers, and'zea- ? 
lous in the ſervice of their country ; but when Lewis 
would lave led this formidable hoſt to encounter the I 
king of England, and to eſtabliſh the fon of Robert f 
in the duchy of Normandy, the flattering hopes of 1 
conqueſt were diſſipated by the anſwer of the jealous ; 
barons. They, prudently diſtinguiſhed between the : 
cauſe of the kingdom and the king; and declared | 
they would not contribute to oppreſs the king of t 
England, whoſe . poſſeſſion of Normandy they re- 1 
garded as neceſſary to the maintenance of their own t 
= Tecurity, The death of the emperot of Germany, : 
= on the part of Henry, the invincible/averfion of his wp” 
| 'Y "nobles, ſuſpicious of his intentions, on the fide of ; 
= Lewis, diſpoſed the two monarchs mutually to peace, * 
1 which they nominally kept, and conſtantly violated, 2 
4 in the cauſe of their vallals and allies, ©. =” 
"3 Charles of Denmark had ſucceeded his coufin Y 
» i E. 3 the Bretons before Eu, in the principa- [ 
4 . ich of Flanders. Charles felt a vim MW | 
a to the diſcontents of his ſubjects, and was himſelf 9 
0 


aſſaſſinated at Bruges. Ihe vacant county was 

claimed by Baldwin, earl of Mons; and Thierri, 

count of Alſace ; The king of France was deter- 
mined to beſtow it on the ſon of Robert of Nor- 
mandy; and the king of England prepared to ſup- 5 
Port the pretenſions of the count of Alkice. Io ſe- fi 
cure the neutrality of the count of Anjou, he mar- 
. Tied his daughter Maude, the widow of Henry the 8 
Fifth of Germany, to Geoffry Plantagenet, the ſon 2 
of chat nobleman, and perſuaded the count himſelf # 
1 
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to embark for the Holy Land, to receive the crown 
of Jeruſalem. Thus ſecure from any interruptipn 


| on that ſide, he excited, the earl of Champagne to i 
am in the cauſe of IThierri: The rival princes en-. e 


countered 
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countered each other near Alort; the valour of the. 


$ Norman triumphed over his adverſary ; but even in 
a the moment 1 victory his adverſe genius prevailed. 
c In the action he was wounded in the hand; a morti- 
t fication terminated a life invariably... unfortunate 3 
J and the death of William was attended with the ſub- 
18 miſſion of Flanders, which conſented to acknowledge 
le | 


the authority of the count of Alſace. 


2 Ihe domeſtic misfortunes of Henry had embit- 
of tered the happineſs. of his life; and Lewis, 
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2 in his turn, was alſo doomed to taſte of 4 tings 

n the cup of affliction. He had ſcarce aſſociated his 

Y eldeſt ſon Philip to the throne, hefore he was ſum- 

ais moned to weep over his tomb: A fall from his horſe 

of | proved fatal to the young prince; and the fayour- 

ce, able expectations of a future reign, which had been | 
ed, _ raiſed by his early virtues, werte blaſted by his pre- 1 
Th mature death. The loſs of Philip was followed: by [GR 
ifin che coronation of Lewis, who at the age of twelve 1 
1th years received the crown from the hands of pope "v8 
pa- Innocent the Second. The ſudden manner in which * 
mim | this ceremony was performed, is accounted for by * 
elf the cabals of the nobles, impatient of the king's i 
Was rigorous adminiſtration and rigid virtue, and even © 
ITl, i of transferring the. deep nd another on ii 
ter- 1 
Nor- Ya the benefits reſulting from an inflexible adhc- 4 
fup- | rence to juſtice, and an invariable zeal BY 
0 le- for the laws, could not fail at length to AD. 7 "ik 
mar- reconcile his ſubjects to the auſtere inte- By 
y the grity of their ſovereign. The great vaſſals of the 13 
e ſon crown, convinced that the views of Lewis were ho- By 
mſelf nourable, were induced to place that confidence in 30 
Town him which they had hitherto withheld from his pre- i 
ptipn deceſſors; even Thibaud, count of Champagne, 17 
Ne t0 relinquiſhed his connections with Henry, and attach. 3 : 
sen- 5 


ed ART to the king of France with a fidelity 
1 which 
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which nothing could ſhake. In the enjoyment of 
that tranquillity which he had ſo long deſired and 


ſo lately attained, the health of Lewis viſibly de- 


clined, and his life was threatened by the exceſſive 
corpulency from which he had derived the ſurname 
of Groſs. In hourly expeQation of his diffolution, 
he drew his ring from his finger, and as he deli- 
vered it to his ſon, conjured him to recollect, that 
the ſovereign power with which it inveſted him, was 


a public truſt devolved on him by providence ; and 


for the exerciſe of which, he muſt be acgguntable 
in a future ſtate. Some favourable ſymptoms of 


returning health were received by the univerſal ac- 


clamations of the people; and before his death he 
had the ſatisfaction of beholding his ſon united to 
Eleanor, the daughter and heireſs of the duke of 
Guienne and Aquitaine. The marriage was cele- 
drated at Bourdeaux, and the young princeſs was 
ſolemnly crowned queen of France. But the king 
"himſelf had ſcarce time to embrace his daughter- in- 


law, before he ſunk beneath the preſſure of diſeaſe, 


and expired at Paris, in the thirtieth year of his 
reign, and the ſixtieth year of his age. His charac- 
ter has been deſcribed in a few words, more favour- 
able to his private than his public qualities: He 
might have made a better king, he could not prove 
x better man. 885 
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Acceſſion of Lewis the Seventh, ſurnamed the Young.— 
Characters of his Miniſters, St. Bernard and Suger 
AA, the Infligation of the Former, be aſſumes the 
- Croſs,and marches to the relief of the Holy Land. 
His. Defeat. and return. —He divorces bis Wife 
Eleanor. — Hit Wars with Henry the Second, King of 
England. Character and Death of Thomas Becket, 
* rehbiſhop e Canterbury. Death of Lewis the 
eventh. „5 1 4 1 8 755 


* 
* 


Lwis the Seventh, although at 5 K 2 
years old, and who retained the ſurname Month 
of Toung even in the more mature period of age, 
aſſumed the reins of government. The affections of 
the nobility had been conciliated, or their arrogance 


humbled, by the addreſs or arms of his predeceſſor; 


but the vigour and wiſdom which had awed or influ- 
enced” them was no more; and the acceſhon of an 
inexperienced youth flattered their turbulent expec- 


tations with an æra of licenſe and anarchy. To re- 


preſs: their exceſſes, the king retired to Orleans and 
prepared to aſſemble his forces; but even the Com- 
mons, who had invariably ſupported the authority 
of his father, oppoſed with ſeditious clamours his 
decrees, and were appeaſed with danger and diffi- 
culty. Amidſt a ſcene of revolt and. diſaffection, 
the king remained firm and undaunted; and the 
diſcontented barons were rather intimidated by the 


fortitude he diſplayed, than reduced by the troops 
he had collected. f Ss 
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Whatever calamities menaced France from her in- 
ternal diſſentions, the delicate ſituation of affairs in 
England delivered her from the dread of an invete- 
rate and formidable enemy. On the death of Henry 
the Firſt, his vacant throne was occupied by Stephen, 
count of Boulogne, the brother of Thibaud, count 
of Champagne, and nephew of the deceaſed monarch. 

The Engliſh had preferred the martial ſpirit of a po- 
pular general, to the unſteady counſels. of a caprici- 
ous woman, and the feeble name of an infant. Ma- 
tilda, and her ſon * Plantagenet, the daughter 
and grandſon of Henry the Firſt, in vain urged their , 
1 they were compelled to yield to the 
| head-long rage of the torrent, and to thelter m. 
ſelves in Anjou. 
Normandy, long united to England, ſubmitted to 
A. D. her influence, and acknowledged the au-. 
114%, 1144. thority of Stephen. His ſon Euſtace, as 
the repreſentative of his father, diſcharged in perſon 
the homage due to the crown of France, and received 
the hand of Conſtance, the ſiſter of the king. But 
this alliance could not reſtrain the turbulent difpoſi- 
tion of Thibaud, count of Champagne, and uncle 
of Euſtace. The Chapter of Bourges had elected, 
without waiting the approbation of their ſoverei 
Pietre de le Chatre to the vacant — 
The indignant monarch, determined to vindicate his 
inſulted authority, commanded the Chapter to pro- 
ceed to a new election; but the clergy. firmly main- 
tained their choice. The Roman pontiff eſpouſed the 
cauſe of Pierre de le Chatre; and he himſelf, pro- | 
tected by the count of C agne, to whoſe court 1: | 
had eſcaped, launched fhe thunders of ecclefiaſtical 
vengeance againſt thaf part of the royal domain 
which was compriſed within the limits of his arch- 
biſhoprick. The brand of diſcord was kindled by 
this haſty TOR and the e fed bop another 
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kncident which equally diſplayed the dangerous and 
encroaching ſpirit of the court of Rome, - nouriſhed 
the arrogance of the count of Champagne, and pro- 
voked the reſentment of the king of France. 

Rodolph, count of Vermandois, whoſe perſonal 


merit was rendered (till more conſpicuous by his illuſ- 


trious birth, and who had -ſucceſfively preſided over 
the councils of Lewis and his father, had divorced 


from his bed on the common and convenient pretence 


of conſanguinity, his wife, the near relation of the 


count of Champagne; and had eſpouſed Petronilla, 
the daughter of the late duke of Aquitain, and the 
younger ſiſter of the queen of France. The mind 


of Thibaud was deeply wounded by the indignity 


offered to his family; the Roman Pontiff readily 
embraced the cauſe of the protector of Pierre de le 
Chatre; he declared the marriage of Petronilla void, 
and denounced. the penalty of ex communication 
againſt Rodolph, unleſs he. recalled to his bed his 
wife, whom he had divorced. But Lewis, doubly 


intereſted in the fate of his kinſman, was not to be 
diſmayed”? by the terror of ſpiritual cenſure ; with a 
formidable army he entered the territories: of Thi- 


| baud; and compelled that haughty chief to ſee for 
peace: As the means of obtaining it, he promiſed to 


intercede. with the pope to revoke the excommunica- 
tion of the count of Vermandois, and the interdict 


which Pierre de le Chatre had pronounced againſt the 
royal domain in the archbiſhoprick of Bourges. Let 

the king had ſcarce retired within his own dominions | 
before he was again aſſailed by the hoſtile weapons of 
the apoſtolical chair; and enraged at the deceit of 


Thibaud, the fincerity of whoſe fubmiſſion he juſtly 


ſuſpected, he determined to avenge on the miſerable 


inhabitants of Champagne, the perfidy of their. reſt- 


leſs prince. The country on every fide was blaſted 


at his approach ; and the tempeſt of his indignation 
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burſt with accumulated violence on the town'of Vitri : 
The waters of the Maine were ſtained with the blood 
of a wretched and defenceleſs people ; and thirteen 
hundred perſons are reported to have periſhed in the 
flames which conſumed the church of Vitri. 
The emotions of rage and reſentment had at firſt 
Lp 35 occupied the ſoul of Lewis: To theſe ſuc- 
e ceeded compaſſion and repentance; and 
the monarch turned with horror from the ſanguinary 
ſcene, the conſequence of his own unbridled paſſions. 
He reconciled himſelf to the count of Champagne; 
he acknowledged Pierre as the archbiſhop of 
Bourges; and, conſiſtent with the devotion of a ſu- 
perſtitious age, he determined to merit the abſolu- 
tion of his crime by the aſſumption of the holy eroſs. 
Two miniſters at that time divided the confidence, 
and ruled with equal influence, but different coun- 
ſels; the mind of Lewis; the veneration for each 
was increaſed by the ſanttity of their mutual pro- 
feſſion; and born and educated in the cloiſter, their 
abilities were transferred to the palace and the 
throne. Both poſſeſſed the ſingular qualities of un- 
feigned piety and unſhaken integrity. Suger, abbot 
of St. Denys, mean in his birth and meaner in his 
perſon, diſplayed a comprehenſive judgment, free 
from the clouds of enthuſiaſm, and regarded the po- 
litical horizon with the eye of a penetrating ſtateſman; 
he earneſtly admoniſhed Lewis to be ſatisfied with the 
more prudent contributions of men and money; 
and by his preſence at home to ſecure the tranquillity 
of his hereditary dominions. His moderate” exhor- 
rations were overwhelmed by the torrent of his rival's 
eloquence, and his 387 was ineffectually exer- 
ciſed in foretelling the evils which he was not per- 
mit ted to avert. But the fatal triumph was due to 
the fervid zeal, the vehement tone and geſtures of 
Bernard. abbot of Clairvaux, in the county pf Cham- 
1 5 | | pagne: 
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pagne : Deſcended from a wala family of Burgun- | 


dy, he had buried himſelf, at the pleaſureable age of 
twenty-three, in the auſtere ſolitude of monaſtic re- 


tirement; but his virtues were not to be concealed 


within the walls of his convent, and the holy appel- 


lation of faint was an honourable teſtimony to the 


blameleſs tenor of his life. In ſpeech, in writing, 


and in action, he ſtood high above his rivals and co- 
temporaries ; his fame was enhanced by his ſtedfaſt 


refuſal of all eccleſiaſtical dignities ; he was conſult- 
ed as the oracle of Europe; and princes and pontiffs 


trembled at the freedom of his apoſtolical cenſures. 


His glowing colours depictured the meritorious piety, 
the eternal rewards which attended the holy warfare; 


and the flame of fanaticiſm which he kindled in the 
| boſom of the king, was only to be extinguiſhed by 
the blood of the infidels, i 


was followed by the more difficult conqueſt of Con- 
rad, emperor of Germany, and of Frederick duke 


Swabia. his nephew and ſucceſſor ; and at the pathe- 
tic voice of St. Bernard, profuſe of ſucceſs and di- 
vine favour, the myriads of Europe were again 


arouſed to the defence of the holy ſepulchre, 
In the parliament of Vezelay, Lewis the Seventh, 
with his queen and nobles, received their 


crofles from the hand of the abbot of Clair. ** P. 46. 


vaux. The diſtreſs of Paleſtine demanded the imme. 
diate preſence of the devout warriors ; and the fall. 


ing fortunes of the Latins, could only be propped by 


the immenſe. preparations for the ſecond cruſade. 


The city of Edeſſa had been recovered from the 


Chriſtians by the yalour of Zenghi, a Turkiſh chief, 


who ruled with independent authority the Aſiatic 


kingdoms of Moſul and Aleppo ; and the conqueſt 
which had been atchieved by the father, was pro- 
tected by the fame and fortune of his ſon. The 
name of Noureddin, the Light, ſtill gleams through 


\ 


is victory over Lewis 


the 
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friends and ſecret enemies. The Greeks, be 
terror the innumerable ſwarms which had poured 
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the darkneſs of Aſiatic hiſtory ; and its meridian glo- 
ry eclipſed the faint luſtre of the unworthy fucceſtors. 
of Godfrey. The throne of Jeruſalem was then oc- 
cupied by the inexperienced youth of Baldwin the 
Third, and his tender years were protected by. the 


counſels of his mother Meliſenda, while the prin- 
_ cipalities of Antioch and Tripoli obeyed the au- 


thority of the two Raymonds, of Poitiers and Tou- 


® 7 


| Ee * y AS. a r 
I) be forces which aſſembled under the ſtandard of 


the king of France, have been computed 
ve at the almoſt incredible number of ſeventy 
thouſand cavalry and ane hundred thouſand infantry. 


The reins of government were, during his abſence, 


entruſted to Rodolph, count of Vermandois, and to 
Suger, abbot of St. Denys, whoſe counſels he had 


+ Las but whoſe. prudence and judgment he 
el 


hoſt, Lewis 


eemed. At the head of this e 
Tungary, and 
. In 


traverſed ſucceſsfully the Plains of 


encamped under the. walls of Conſtantinople. 


the interview with Manuel Comnenus, the ſeat of 
the French monarch. was 'a low ſtool, beſide the 


« throne of the emperor. of the Eaſt ; but Lewis ſoon 


after aſſerted his oppreſſed dignity ; and when he had 


tranſported his army beyond the Boſphorvs, declin- 


ed the offer of a ſecond conference, unleſs his brother 
would meet him on equal terms, either on the ſea or 
land. From the ſhores of the Boſphorus, Lewis ad- 
vanced through a country inhabited by proffeſſed 
| eld with 


from the weſt ; and the gates of the cities, both of 
Europe and Aſia, were cloſely barred againſt the cru- 
ſaders. "The ſcanty pittance of food was let down in 
baſkets from the walls; the paſſes were fortified, the 
bridges broken down, and the ſtragglers were pil- 
laged and murdered, The impetuous paſſions x 
4% Hs OE e „ 
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Manuel-Comnenus had been arouſed by the numbers 
and martial ſpirit of che pilgrims of the Weſt, who 
violated the majeſty, and endangered the fatety of the 
empire; and the prince and the people combined to 
diſcourage the formidable : emigration of their Chriſ- 
tian brethren by every ſpecies of injury and oppreſ- 
The emulation of the Germans had induced them 
to preſs forward to the ſcene of action; the lingering 
ſteps of the French had been retarded by jealouſy; 
their junction might have commanded ſucceſs, their 
diviſion enſured defeat. At Nice, Lewis met Con- 
rad, his rival in the pious warfare, returning wound- 
ed from a glorious but unfortunate combat on the 
banks of the Mæander, and reduced to exchange the 
proud dream of conqueſt for a ſecure paſſage to Pa- 
leſtine by fea, in ſome: veſſels which he borrowed 
from the Greeks. Vet the misfortunes of the Ger- 
mans ſerved not to abate the ſwelling hopes of the 
Franks; and Lewis, without experience or caution, 
advanced through the ſame country to a ſimilar fate. 
The van- guard, with the Oriflame of St. Denys, had 
ruſhed forward with inconſiderate ſpeed ; and the 
king, who commanded the rear, when he arrived in 
the evening camp, could no longer diſcern his com- 
panions through the gloom of the night. Inſtead of 
the friendly voices of cheir countrymen, the French 
were aſtoniſned and diſmayed by the diſſonant and 
- hoſtile ſhouts of the Turks: Their terror and diſor- 
der were increaſed by the darkneſs which involved 
them; and they were encompaſſed and overwhelmed 
by the innumerable hoſt of the infidels. The king 
himſelf had diſplayed his valour in the foremoſt ranks, 
and owed his ſafety to the darkneſs of the night and 
the proweſs of his own arm. In the general diſcom- 
ſiture he had climbed up a tree, and on the dawn of 
day he eſeaped alive, but almoſt alone, to _— 
| | 0 
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of the van-guard. The condition of this part of the 
army could afford to Lewis but little conſolation ; the 
minds of the ſoldiers were depreſſed by the irrepara- 
ble loſs of their companions ; the fame fate ſeemed to 
impend over them; their fainting ſteps were purſued 
by the ferocious myriads of the Turks, inflamed by 
victory, and inſatiate of blood: Their fears were 


augmented by their ignorance of the country; and 


the majority of the guides, which they had brought 
from Laodicea, had periſhed in the late diſaſterous 
action. After a march, memorable for every ſpecies 
of diſtreſs, they beheld with tranſport the welcome 
towers of Salia, and haſtened to ſhelter themſelves 
within the friendly walls. The ſight of the ocean re- 
lieved them from the dread of future dangers by land; 
and Lewis was content to embark in that ſea-port,' the 
wretched remnant of his hoſt that could be ſupplied 
with veſſels, and direct his courſe for Antioch- He 
was received with open arms by Raymond of Poic- 
tiers, who ruled that principality with independent 
authority: But to public calamity ſueceeded the pang 


of domeſtic miſery; and it could not be concealed 
from the eye of a tender huſband, that the fidelity of 


bis queen Eleanor had been facrificed to repay the 
hoſpitality of Raymond. Ns, 

| Hom this ſcene of his diſhonor Lewis, accompa- 
A'S; ties nied by his reluctant queen, hoiſted fail 
for Jeruſalem, and rejoined in the ſacred 
. city the former rival of his glory, the preſent partner 
. of his diſtreſs. Yet the ardour of the emperor and 
the king was not totally extinguiſhed ; their zeal 
was revived by the ſight of the holy ſepulchres; and 
with the ſhattered remains of their forces and the 
troops of Baldwin the Third, king of Jeruſalem, 
they determined: to form the fiege of Damaſcus. 
Strong in itſelf, and in the valour and number of its 
garriſon, the city was ſtill more effectually protected 


merable 
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by the arts of corruption, and the mutual jealouſies 
of the n ta The chriſtians of the ea 
with diſgu 
taken, would be the reward of the count of Flanders: 
Their envy induced them to betray the cauſe in which 
they had embarked; the convoys were ſurpriſed; the 


liſtened 
to the rumour, that Damaſcus, when 


works were inſulted; and Conrad and Lewis were 


at length compelled to relinquiſh the hopeleſs enter- 
priſe; and with the perſonal fame of piety and cou- 
rage prepared to return to Europe. From a port in 


Syria, the king of France ſteered towards Calabria; 
but his feeble ſquadron was oppreſſed by the nume- 
rous fleets of the Greeks ;' and the monarch himſelf 


was perhaps reſcued from captivity by the accidental 
encounter of the naval forces of % il 


cily, commanded 
by their celebrated Admiral George. From Cala- 


- bria, directing his footſteps to Rome, after a perſo- 
nal conference with the Roman pontiff, Eugenius 
the Third, and lamenting the diſgrace of the Chriſ- 


tian arms, he arrived in his on capital, from which 
he had been ſo fatally deluded by the viſionary proſ- 


pect of Aſiatic conqueſt. 


The frantic zeal of Lewis had deeply wounded the 


internal ſtrength and proſperity of his kingdom; 
while he wandered with a fanatic crowd over the 
plains of Aſia, in purſuit of a phantom which only lur- 
ed him to deſtruction, the abſence of the myriads who 


followed his devious footſteps, were ſenſibly felt and 


lamented in France. The plough-ſhare of the huſ- 
bandman had been exchanged for the ſword; and in 


every N the lands preſented a dreary waſte; 


the caſtles and buildings a pile of ruins; and the 
| vailing voice of the widow and the orphan was in- 
ceſſantly heard. The return of the monarch, inſtead 
of being adorned with the ſpoils of Aſia, was accom- 


panied by ſhame and diſappointment; and the innu- 
aolt he had led forth, was dwindled to a ſlen- 
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der train of martial followers. Vet he was received 


-1 


by the loud and heart-felt acclamations of his people ; 


und the misfortunes of his enterpriſe were loſt in the 


moment of tranſport. Far different was the forlorn 
ſituation of St. Bernard; his own prudence, and the 


example of Peter the Hermit, had induced him to 


Teje& the command of the armies which had been 
proffered; within the walls of his convent he had 
anxiouſly awaited the effects of the enthuſiaſm whici 
he had kindled, and the event of the predictions 


Which he had hazarded ;\ all was gloomy-and hope- 


leſs, and the ſucceſſive tidings from © Paleſtine, 
alarmed, aſtoniſhed, and overwhelmed: the unfortu- 
nate abbot. By ine voice of an indi people, 
he was loudly accuſed as a falſe prophet; the author 
of che public and private mourning; his enemies ex- 
ulted, his friends hluſned, and his apology was flow 
and unſatisfactory. In vain he urged 2 implicit 
obedience which was due to the commands of the 


pope; in vaia he accuſed the failings and vices of the 


pilgrims, as the ſource of their own misfortunes; His 
predictions had been bold and unqualified ; the de- 
vout adventurers had been allured by the promiſe 
that they ſhould ſatiate their thirſt of ſpoil and con- 
queſt: The cup that was preſented to them was filled 
vith the bitter ingredients of defeat and diſtreſs; and 
the Orientals, who confided in the Koran, had tri- 
-umphed over the Chriſtians of the weſt, with whoſe 
names and ine forces mm had been o often 
' threatened.” 
But if the Ave of France might ſo juſtly ac- 


v euſb the blind confidence of one eecleſiaſtie, the tri- 


bute of ſpatleſs praiſe and applauſe was with equal 
- propriety paid to another. 'Suger, abbot of St. Denys, 
had in vain endeavoured to divert his ſovereign from 
an enterpriſe more glorious than prudent; and with- 
out aluming the pretenſions of prophetic — 
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; he had foretold the miſeries which naturally might be | 
ed expected from the thoughtleſs and precipitate under. 
3 taking. His counſels could not preſerve the inconſi- 
he derate mulfitade from the fate which awaited them in 
rn Paleſtine, but his care and wiſdom alleviated the dif. 
he treſs of the kingdom entruſted to his guidance, and 
to deſerted by ber ſovereign, her nobility, and great 
en part of her inhabitants. That kingdom he preſerved 
ad in peace, while her rival ſiſter, England, was afflict- 
ch ed by the impetuous paſlions of Stephen, who filled 
INS the throne, and the pretenſions of the empreſs Ma- 
pe· tilda, who aſpired to it. The count of Dreux, the 
ne, brother of the king of France, had preceded the re- 
tu- turn of that monarch; and envious of his ior 
le, dignity, and iimpatient to wreſt from his ro hand 
hor the ſceptre, had artfully ſcattered through the land 
ex- the rumours of royal imprudence and incapacity. 
OW His intrigues were detected, his ambitious ſchemes 
icit were ballled by the vigilance and firmnek of Suger ; 
the and the abbot of St. Denys, on the arrival of Lewis, | 
the 1 to him the royal authority, pure and 
ni | d. Wit Hoot 5 e ö ene 
de. The tempeſt of civil war, which agitated England 


miſe and was felt through N ormandy, 4 attraQe 


„ 


00 attention of Lewis z and his ſupport. was c ir ed, by 

led and allowed to: hen, ' whoſe rs Yield- 

and ed him homage the Duchy of N ay, and 

tri. had married his fiſter Conſtance. But his thoughts 
oſſed 
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tant counties of Guienne and Poitou; and the facili. 
ty with which he parted from theſe wealthy provinces, 
bas for ever annexed'to him the ſurnamg of Tony. 
"The princeſs herſelf fulfilled the prediction of Suger, 
and threw herſelf, with her valuable poſſeſſions, Ft 
the arms of a. Plantagenet, the fon of the Em- 
preſs Matilda while, Lewis endeavoured to conſole 
bimſelf for her loſs with the charms of Conſtance, the 
daughter of Alphonſo, the king of Caſtile, whom he 
immediately afterwards eſpouſer. 
Ihe arms and intrigues of Henry had already per. 
vaded the Duchy of Normandy; the cities had open. 
ed their gates, and received him as their prince; and 
with Guienne and Poitou, the fruits of his marriage 
With Eleanor, his poſſeſſions in France were at leaſt 
equal to thoſe' of Lewis, the character of that prince 
began e to unfold itſelf; bold, penetrating and 
ambitious, the meridian blaze of manhood was uſher- 
ed in by the dawning luſtre of his youth. To ba- 
lance the influence he had attained, and the dominion 
he had acquired, the French monarch ſtill more cloſe- 
ly connected himſelf with his brother-in-law Euſtace. 
a But Suger unfortunately' was no more; and the ab- 
bot of St. Denys; covered with years and glory, 
ſunk into the grave, [amidſt the tears and lamentati- 
ons of the people. The deſultory incurſions! into 
Normandy were followed by an inglorious truce, 
and the experience of Lewis was | vanquiſhed by 
the flattery and negociations of the ſubtle” ſon of 
MR: 7 77 20 1795747 ot Phono teraane Yen 
Henry ſeized the favourable opportunity of this 
_—- -” tranſient calm to tranfport himſelf with 
16.0 Wor daag Wötber fh Angknd The throne o 
ments Stephen was ſhaken by the violence of hi 
own paſſions, and the arts and perſonal proweſs of 
His #iyal; but at the moment that the hoſtile armies 
expected the ſignal for battle, the bloody encounter 
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was. averted by the patriotic language. of the earl of 
Arundel. The contending princes were reluctantly 
prevailed, upon to ſheath the ſword by the general 
voice of their mutual followers ; and a compromiſe 
was propoled and enforced, which preſerved the crown 

to Stephen, during his life, and aſſured it to Henry at 
his death. Euſtace alone rejected a treaty ſo fatal to 
his hopes of hereditary royalty. His reſentment 
might once more have expoled the kingdom to the 

calamities of civil war; but a ſeaſonable fever, per- 
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haps the effect of diſappointed ambition, extinguiſh- 

ed with his laſt breath the torch of diſcord. The fa- * 

ther ſurvived not long to deplore the loſs of his ſon ; | 
iage and Henry, without oppoſition and without a compe- 1. 
leaf titor, aſcended. the throne of e amidſt the 1 
Der unanimous acclamations of the people. > NE pl 
and The truce between Henry and Lewis had expired, * 
er- and the latter had renewed his attempts on 4 5 5 Js 
oa Normandy + But the acceſſion of the for- 45 þ 
Wen mer to the crown of England, | allowed the French v2 
loſs. monarch no longer to flatter himſelf with the hopes of 36: 
Mee ſucceſs; and he readily liſtened to the voice of peace. * 
125 Though by no means indifferent to the growing MY 
lory, greatneſs of his rival, he wanted power or ability to 4 
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hr by the preſence of the duke of Burgundy, the counts 
mies ot Flanders, Troyes, Nevers, and Soiſſons, and a 
zunter ong train of powerful and noble vaſſals 1 but (till 

wa | M2 more 
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more memorable by the influence of the ſoye- 
reign, who engaged the haughty barons to ſwear 
to a ten years peace, and to ſubmit their differences 
during that ſpace to the decifion of juſtice, inſtead of 
appealing to the wort. eee 
© Soon after the council of Soiſſons, the count of 
Flanders had aſſumed the holy croſs; 
A+ D, but his deſign of marching to the ſuc- 
nnn  cour of his Chriſtian brethren in Paleſ. 
tine was interrupted by death, and his laſt breath be- 
queathed his ſon and his dominions to the protection 
of Henry of England. This truſt, which augment- 
ed the influence and power of a neighbour already too 
formidable, was beheld with a jealous eye by Lewis; 
and the arts with which Henry had condeſcended to 
ſooth the mind of his rival, gave way to the ardent 
deſire of poſſeſſing the city and dioceſe of "Foulouſe . 
Theſe were claimed by the king of England, in right 
of his wife Eleanor; and he aſſerted, that her anceſ- 
tor, the duke of Aquitain, had only mortgaged and 
not actually alienated them. The money that had 
been advanced he offered to reſtore, and enforced 
his proffer by a numerous army drawn from eve 


part of his dominions, and with which he inveſted | 


qulouſe ; but that city was defended by the count 
in perſon; and the undaunted refotution which he 
diſplayed in repelling the attacks of the beſiegers, 
was increaſed by his juſt tions of ſuccour and 
ſupport from the king of France. He had married 
Conſtance, the widow of Euſtaee, and ſiſter to 


Lewjs; and that monarch heſitated" not to march to 
the relief of his vaſſal and his kinfman. In a ſueceſs- 


ful action he cut his way through the Hnes of the aſ- 
- - failants, and by his preſence revived” the drooping 
| ſpirits of the beſieged. Henry, convinced that the 
enterprife was hopeleſs from the firſt moment that the 
fuccours entered the town, abandoned OP 
S 8 5 He! ying 
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having firſt, by a compliment, aſſured the king of 
France, that he could not think of purſuing his at- 
tacks againſt a city which was honored by his perſonal 
protection. From Toulouſe, the king of . 78549 
poured the torrent of his arms over the proſtrate 
country of Heauvais; 'razed the ſtrong fortreſs of 
Gerberoy, and extended his devaſtations within ſight 
of the walls of Paris. For two ſucceſſive years, the 


inhabitants of France and Normandy were afflicted 
by the deſultory incurſions of their reſpective princes: - 
The exhauſted ſtate of both kingdoms induced them 
at length ſeriouſly to negociate a peace. The ho- 
mage in perſon of Henry was N for the Duchy 
of Normandy, and his ſon, of ſame name, ac- 
knowledged by a ſimilar ceremony the conditions on 
which he held Anjou and Maine: While Richard, 
the ſecond ſon of the king of England, was betroth- 
ed to the daughter of Raymond Berenger, count of 
Barcelona, and was aſhgned, for his . mainte- 
nance, the county. of Guienne. The origin of the. 
war, the claim of Henry to the city of Toulouſe, Was. 
buried in a ſtudied ſilence; and that prince was left 
to reſume or abandan, as. occaſion offered, his pow- 
erful pretenſions. ' „ 
The peace was ſcarce concluded before the death 
of Conſtance, the daughter of the kin | 
of Caſtile, and the confort of Lewis lef I 
that prince a widower ; two daughters 1 
had proved the only iſſue of his marriage with the 
deceaſed queen; and the entreaties of his nobles, 
his concern for the tranquillity of his kingdom, and 
his deſire to perpetuate the ſceptre in the hands of his 


1160. 323645 ::: 


poſterity{ all concurred in directing him to a third 
marriages Adelaide, the daughter of Thibaud, earl 
of Champagne, was the object of his choice; and 
his alliance with that princeſs firmly attached to his 
intereſt! the different branches of that powerful fami- 


ly. 
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ly. From the celebration of theſe nuptials, his at- 


tention was diverted by the ſchiſm of the church, 


. which had broken forth on the death of pope Adrian. 
Alexander the Third, and Victor the Fourth, both 
urged their pretenſions to the vacant chair of St. Pe. 


ter: The former was ſupported by the kings of Eng- 
land and France, who, -at an interview at Toucy, 
nouriſhed the ſpiritual pride of the Roman pontiff, 
by condeſcending to hold the ſtirrups and bridle of 
his horſe ; while the cauſe of the latter was eſpouſed 
by Frederick of Germany. For eighteen years, Eu- 
rope was enflamed and ſcandalized by the angry paſ- 
ſions of theſe holy prelates ; and the perſeverance and 
claims of Victor were tranſmitted to two nominal ſuc- 
ceſſors, who were branded with the appellation of 
antipope, and who yielded not till after a long and ob- 
ſtinate conteſt to the ſuperior fortune of Alexander. 
The hoſtile flame which had ſo long conſumed the 
ſubjects of France and England, had been extinguiſh- 
ed by the ſuppliant voice of one prelate; it was re- 


kindled, and blazed with redoubled violence, at the 


imperious command of another. An haſty ſpark had 


Indeed ariſen from an event moſt likely to have ce- 


mented the friendſhip of Henry and Lewis; the eld- 
eſt ſon of the former had married Margaret; the 
daughter of the latter, by his queen Conſtance ; and 
the king of England, as the portion of the princeſs, 


had ſeized Giſors with ſome other places of impor- 


tance; but their differences were adjuſted by the me- 
diation of the Roman pontiff, and the latent embers 


of diſcord ſlept till awakened by the breath of Thomas 


Becket. | | 5 

This extraordinary man was the ſon of a burgher, 
and educated in the ſchools of London; he after- 
wards continued his ſtudies at Paris; was received 
into the family of Theobald, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and obtained the benefices of St. Mary le 
. | Strand, 


f 4 
1 
4 Strand, and Otteford in Kent, with a prebendary in Wy 4 
I each of the cathedrals of London and Lincoln. Thus - 14 
1 enabled to ſupport himſelf in affluence, he retired to 7 
h Bologna, and applied himſelf to the civil and canon 1 
„ law. His various attainments recommended him as 1 
5 a proper perſon to be entruſted with the moſt weigh - 7 
: ty and delicate negociations; his abilities were known . #2 
f, and approved at the court of Rome - and before the 142 
85 death of Stephen, he had been nominated archdeacon v1 1 
4 of Canterbury. On the acceſſion of Henry, his riſe #45 þ 
9. was rapid, and his influence unbounded; he was #19 
Fa promoted to the office of chancellor, a poſt of the 15 . 
1d greateſt profit, power, and _— in the realm. 1 
2 To this was added a number of eccleſiaſtical prefer- 1 
7 ments, and the cuſtody of the tower was entruſted to 14 
b. his vigilance and fidelity. His expences kept pace $i 
N with the honours which were accumulated on him; 17 
AR and his immenſe revenues were ſcarce ſufficient to ſup-, T3 
h. ply a magnificence which bordered on profuſion. His 4! 
* table was open to perſons of every rank; and the 330 
de moſt exquiſite dainties were purchaſed for his enter- | 
0 tainments. Superb in his apparel, his furniture, and . 
"=F his equipage; his palace was the ſchool of education 3b 
1d. tor the ſons of the nobility ; and prince Henry him- 155 
ho ſelf was committed to his care and tuition. Some 1551 
4 idea of his reſources may be formed from the circum- 1 
ſs, ſtance of fifty-two clerks being employed in adjuſting. — 
ny his private accounts; ſome conjecture of his laviſh 210 
. expenditure may be drawn from his train, in which 3 
TY were enrolled three hundred knights; and when he THE 
. negociated the marriage between the fon of Henry io 
; and the daughter of Lewis, Paris was aſtoniſhed at TY. 
"MR the retinue of a ſubje& which exceeded one thou- 1 
5 | * | 1.8 
ay. ſand perſons. Above the opinion or the cenſure of 1 
ed the world, his amuſements burſt through the circle 177 
er of eccleſiaſtical propriety ; the numerous hours which $0 
le he ſet apart from buſineſs were appropriated to hawks 1 
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and hounds; theſe ſports were frequently exchanged 


for the martial exerciſes of the field: His ſkill in the 
tournament has provaked the reproachful praiſe of 
the hiſtorian ; and his triumph in Normandy over a 
French nobleman of approved valour and dexterity, 
whom he unhorſed, and whoſe courſer he led away, 


was no ſmall ornament to his character in a daring 


and warlike age. F E 
Such were the ſingular features of the man, whom 
Henry, contrary to the advice of his mother Matilda, 
determined to place on the archiepiſcopal throne of 
England. The death of Theobald was followed by 
the appointment of Thomas Becket to the vacant Sec 
of Canterbury; and in a devout and ſuperſtitious 
age, the authority and influence which were annexed 
to the dangerous promotion, were ſufficient to over - 
whelm a feeble, and to embarraſs the moſt firm mo- 
narch. Even Henry himſelf, haughty and intrepid 
as he was, beheld with terror the formidable power 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. when guided by the 
abilities and animated by the invincible ſpirit of 
Becket. From the moment that prelate was tranſ- 
lated to the ſacred dignity, his life and manners pro- 
claimed the change of his condition ; his garments 
were coarſe, his repaſts abſtemious ; he praiſed 
with unrelenting ſeverity all the auſterities of his or- 
der, and his back was frequently bloody with the diſ- 
cipline of the cord: But under the maſk of humili- 
ty he concealed an inordinate and turbulent pride ; 


and his labours were inceſſantly directed to raiſe the 


mitre above the crown. 


From the indignation of his ſovereign, whom he 
had prefumed to inſult and defy, Becket 


AD 
116g, 1168. 


eſcaped to Flanders, and was readily for- 
tified by the Papal authority, and ho- 
noured by a vifit from the king of France. When 
driven by the menaces of Henry from the convent of 
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Pontigny, 
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Pontigny, he ' was heſpitably received by Lewis, at 
Sens, = allowed him an honourable retreat in the 
convent of St. Colombe, The perſecution. of the. 
former was averted by the protection of the latter; 
and the diſcordant ſentiments of the two monarchs 
ſoon diſplayed themſelves in open hoſtilities, The 
territories of the count of Auvergne, a vaſſal of the 
crown of France, were invaded by Henry ; and 

Lewis, to divert the fury of his arms, and to ſup- 
port the ſinking cauſe of the count, entered with a 
powerful army into \Normandy. A war, which had 
been haſtily embarked in, was ſucceeded by a tranſi- 
ent truce: and the ſword was ſcarcely ſheathed before 
it was drawn again, The barons of Poitou and 
Guienne, diſſatisfied with Henry, who had endea- 
voured to abridge their privileges, liſtened to the 
promiſes of Lewis, who inflamed their diſcontents 

and encouraged the ſpirit of revolt. The ſtandard 
of oppoſition to their ſovereign was openly erected ; 
and for their perſe e in their alljance with 
France, they even delivered hoſtages to that crown. 

„ informed of their diſaffection, with an army 
ſuperior to refiſtance, rayaged. the open country, 
razed the caſtles of the rebels, and levelled to the 
ground the revolted towns: But Poitou ſtill confided 
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r- in the friendly arms of France; and Henry in vain 
lil accuſed the treachery of that prince, and demanded 
li- the hoſtages which he had received from his faithleſs 
= ſubjects. The refuſal of Lewis was peremptory; 
the. and although he conſented to extend the duration of 
the truce, yet the interval was aſſiduouſſy employed 
he in reanimating the ſpirits of the Poitevins, and in ex- 
ket citing a inſurrection in Brittany, This was 
or- ſcarce quelled by the preſence and activity of the kin 
ho- of England, before the contagion of revolt perva 
gen and broke out in the province of Maine, and Lewis 
-4 ſeized the favourable opportunity again to invade Nor- 
ny, T1 5 m 


mandy, 
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mandy. Vet his progreſs was flow and indeciſive; 


and while he ſubmitted to the mortification of re- 


treating on the approach of his rival; his rear was 


ſuddenly attacked and routed by the nen charge. | 


of Henry. 
The "km ee of Lewis induced 
A p : ics him at length to liſten to the voice of 
s peace; ; and the differences of the rival 
mbnertche were adjuſted in a conference at Montmi- 
rail. The homage of Henry, and of his ſons, Henry 
and Richard, was accepted for Normandy, Anjou 
and Maine, Guienne, and the county of Brittany, 
which had been ſettled by the king of England on his 
younger ſon Geoffry, and whoſe abſence was ſupplied 
in the ceremony by his elder brother Henry. But 
Lewis was not entirely indifferent to the intereſt of 
Becket, whoſe cauſe he had eſpouſed, and whoſe pro- 


tection had firſt kindled the flame of war: His pow- 
erful mediation was anſwered by the moderation of 


Henry; © Iam not,“ ſaid the monarch, „the leaſt, 

ian power and reputation of the ſovereigns who have 

* ruled the kingdom of England; and men equally 
«©. good and holy as Becket have, doubtleſs, poſleſl- 


ed the See of Canterbury: yet I am content to re- 


< ſtore him to the archiepiſcopal throne, provided hie 
vill pay the ſame reſpect to me as the moſt power - 


ful of his predeceſſors have paid to the molt infig- 


4 nificant of mine.” But this reaſonable propoſal - 
was rejected or eluded by the haughty and inflexible . 


Prelate; the condition was ſtill clogged with the re- 


tervation of the honour of God and the privileges of 
the church; and Lewis, relinquiſhing the vain hope 
of accommodation, was content to continue to Becket 
his aſſurances of perſonal ſupport and protection. 
The reader will probably be impatient to haſten to 
the fate of that turbulent man: A reconciliation was 
at 5905 effected by the united efforts of the. TS of 
rance 
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biſhops of London and Saliſbury. Henry was in 


ed the mind of the king; and fearful of 
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France and pope Alexander the Third, and Becket- 


re-· croſſed the ſeas, and once more occupied the 
ſee of Canterbury. But his arrogant ſpirit had not 
been humbled by adverſity; he launched forth his 
thunders againſt his former opponents; ſuſpended, 

ſhop of York. and excommunicated the 


Normandy while the tranquility of his kingdom was 


violated by the frantic proceedings of the turbulent 


prelate; and he received the mortifying intelligence 
with the moſt acrimonious expreſſions againſt the pre- 
ſumptuous churchman. The exclamation, that he 
© had no friends about him, otherwiſe he would not 
have been ſo long expoſed to the inſults of that un- 
„ grateful hypocrite,” ſunk deep in the minds of 
four of his moſt reſolute attendants; they determin- 
ed to gratify their ſovereign's ſecret inclinations; and 
after an oath to revenge his quarrel, they retired from 


court, and embarked for England. 


Their ſudden departure, and ſome menacing ex- 
preſſions which had eſcaped them, alarm- p. 
1172. 


the event, he ſent after them, to ſorbid their com- 
mitting any violence: But the fatal deed was already 
perpetrated; the conſpirators, after reproaching, had 
followed the devoted victim to veſpers: and as ſoon 
as Becket reached the altar, their rage was ſatiated, 
and the life of the archbiſhop extinguiſhed by repeated 


wounds. The ſacred pavement was ſtained with the 
blood of his mangled body; the holy altar itſelf was 
beſmeared with his brains; and the circumſtances of 


the murder, the place where it was executed, and the 


fortitude with which the prelate had reſigned himſelf 
to his fate, impreſſed a devoutly factious multitude. 


Years of licentious revelry and turbulent ambition 
were effaced by the ſufferings of a ſingle moment; 
and the preſumption and obſtinacy of Becker 3 
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warded with the glory of martyrdom. His ſhrine was 


the ſcene of innumerable miracles; and Henry found 


the archbiſhop, when dead, equally formidable as 
when alive. The intelligence of his fate had been 
received by that monarch with real ar affected con- 


cern: By the moſt humiliating conceſſions, he with 
difficulty difarmed the reſentment of the pope; and 


the arrogant ſpirit of the martyr himſelf muſt have 


been gratified and appeaſed, could it have foreſeen the 


proſtrate poſture of the monarch at his tomb, and che 

fevere penance which he endured. 

We have already obſerved, that the very alliances 
between the kings of France and England, 


A. P. 7 which ought to have enſured their friend- 
ſhip, were the frequent ſource af their diſcord, Hen- 


ry daa cauſed his eldeſt ſon to be crowned in Eng- 
land, while his confort was in France; and Lewis, 
to elface or ave the affront, turned his. arms 
againſt the Duchy of Normandy. But the prudence 


of the king of England extinguiſhed this ſpark of 
hoſtility almoſt as ſoon as it was kindled ; he promiſ- 


ed that the ceremony of the coronation ſhould be 
again repeated; and Margaret was ſolemnly crowned 
at Wincheſter with her huſband, by the archbiſhop 

of Rouen, and the biſhops of Evreux and Wincheſter. 
On the return of the young couple to Normandy, 


they were permitted to viſit x i court of France; and 


Lewis firſt poiſoned the mind of his ſon-in-law with 


that ardent defire of independence, the origin of 


equal affliction to his father pi. bimſelf. Greedy of 
power, and impatient of control, the heir of the 
throne conſidered himfelf eclipſed and oppreſſed by 
the virtues and glory of him who filled it; ny what- 
ever place was the refidence:of his t became 
immediately hateful to the aſpiring The terni 
for his viſit in France expired; — bad returned to 
. we reluckance; ; and * a ſitua- 
tion 
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Henry to ſeek ſhelter in that of Lewis. The pre- 
tence that his life was in danger thinly concealed his 
want of filial duty; but Lewis received the royal fu- 
gitive with open arms, and prepared to avenge his 
ideal injuries by the ſword. The policy of the king 
of France was matured by age and experience; in 
ſucceſſive negotiations. he had been duped by the ſu- 
perior genius of Henry ; and ſenſible of former et- 
rors, he was inflamed by the deſire of retrieving his 
reputation: The preſent opportunity was favourable, 
and he was determined t4 improve it to the utmoſt. 
He was convinced that Henry ſtill remembered with 
indignation, the aſſiſtance and protection which he 
had afforded do Becket; chat he only waited till his 
own kingdom was in a ſtate of internal tranquility to 


reſent it; and that it was his buſineſs, by continual 


diſturbances at home, to engage his attention, and 
to prevent his ambition from proving troubleſome to 
his neighbours abroad. 

On every fide! the fituation of Henry preſented 
difficulties which muſt have. overwhelmed a mind 
leſs firm dr leſs fruitful in reſources. The pope 
ſtill nouriſhed a ſecret reſentment of the fate of 
Becket ; while the Engliſh regarded with reverence 
the tomb of the martyr, and loudly accufed their 


ſovereign as the author of his death. On the one 


fide, William, king of Scotland, formidable from 
his ſituation, and hoſtile in his diſpoſition, menaced 
him with invaſion; on the other, his new acqui- 
fitions in Ireland, a country which had lately fub- 
mitted to his government, required his attention. 
Prompted by Lewis, his ſon. Henry demanded the 
_ abſolute inveſtiture of Normandy z and on his refuſal 
the father beheld with aſtoniſſiment the ſtandard 
of revolt joined by his queen Eleanor, and his 
* ſons Richard and TO The nobles 


tion of reſtraint, he now eſcaped from the court of 
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of Normandy, of Anjou, Guienne, and Brittany 
were already in arms; and the king, ſurrounded 
with open and ſecret enemies, could only confide in 
his abilities, and the juſtice of his cauſe. | 

Lewis, animated by the diſtreſs of his rival and 
AD. n the unanimity of his own ſubjects, by 
E force and fraud rendered himſelf maſter 
of Vernueil, and delivered it to the flames; but 
the appearance of Henry at the head of an army 
inured to danger, fatigue and diſcipline, checked 
his further progreſs, and even expoſed his rear to 
defeat and diſgrace. The different confederates 
who had promiſed to eſpouſe the cauſe of the prince, 
either deſerted their engagements, or were baffled 
by the ſuperior ſkill ef their ſovereign: William 
of Scotland, haraſſed and purſued, was glad to 
ſubſcribe the peace which was proffered: him; and 
the banner of inſurrection, which had been unfurled 
in Brittany, was followed by the total rout of thoſe 
| Who had reſorted to it. Depreſſed by theſe unex- 
pected diſappointments, the mind of Lewis for a 
moment inclined to peace; conferences were opened 
at Giſors, but they only ended in mutual reproach- 
es; and a ſhort truce for the Eaſter holidays, which 
was afterwards agreed upon, allowed both parties 
to prepare more effectually for war. 

To wer” the murmurs of his people, Henry 
. „ ſubmitted his back to the ſcourge of the 
* Monks, and watched a whole night near 
Becket's 10 Whatever might be the merit of that 
faint's interceſſion, the mortification of Lewis was 
| ſevere and unqualified; the moment that his hand 
was ſtretched out to ſeize it, the viſionary conqueſts 
eluded his graſp, and his dream of proſperity vaniſhed 
from his ſight. The Earl of Flanders Nur 
his r attempt on England; the N 
Scotland, had violated the Pence, was ta 

priſoner 
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priſoner at Alnwick ; the edvolted: barons returned 
once more bo their alle iance; and Lewis, accom- 
panied by the young prince Henry, was compelled 
by the approach of the king of England to raiſe 
the ſiege of Rouen, which he had inveſted. | This 
laſt diſgrace determined the French monarch to 
renew the negociations for peace; with an honour- 
able regard for the princes who had confided in 
his protection, their intereſts were firſt provided 
for; but Richard, who rejected the treaty, was 
left to the diſcretion of his father, and a tranſtent 
tranquillity was reſtored between the rival king- 


doms. 44 N 1 

The terms of reconciliation were clone adjuſted, 
Y 1 they were once more menaced 
A. D. 11 
1:34 he remonſtrances of Lewis. Alice, 


his = 2 was betrothed to Richard, 


the ſecond ſon of the king of England; and the : 
king of France loudly accuſed the evaſiwe conduct 


of Henry, Sho retained the princeſs at his court 
without ſolemnizing the marriage. The anſwer 
of Henry was à demand of the city of Bourges, 
which had been promiſed as the dowry of Alice. 
This engagement was denied by Lewis, and the 
monarchs agreed to refer the diſpute to the arbi- 
tration of the pope. But the Roman pontiff waved 
the diſcuſſion, to turn the united arms of the prin- 
ces, to the relief of the Holy Land. Henry and 
- Lewis both received the croſs, and both ſettled 
their mutual preparations for executing their ſolemn 
engagement; yet neither of. thefe monarchs em- 
barked in the perilous undertaking. The ardour 
of Lewis was cooled by his former . misfortunes, 
and the nobility. of France ſtrongly remonſtrated 
_ againſt the hazardous and unprofitable enterpriſe: 
While Henry, whoſe abſolution for the murder of 
Becket had deen ee by a ſolemn vow. of 
L. | invading 
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1356 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
invading Paleſtine, when ſummoned by the pope, 


till found the embarraſſed ſituation. of his affairs | 


demanded his preſence in his own dominions. 


An anxious regard fot the ſucceſſion of his crown 


and the tranquillity of his kingdom, had , 

induced Lewis to beſtow his hand on his 
. preſent conſort; and his wiſhes had been = 

by a ſon, to whom he had given the name of Philip. 


D. 117g. 


But the fears of the monarch were ſoon awakened 


by the danger of the prince: As the royal youth, 
whoſe tender years were ſcarce equal to the taſk, 


rſued the chace in the foreſt of Compiegne, his 


orſe run away with him; and ſequeſtered from 
the ſearch ot his attendants, the heir of France was 


condemned to paſs a tedious night, oppreſſed by 


folirude and deſpair. His feeble mind was not ca- 
pable of ſuſtaining the horror of hit ſituation ; and 
when found in the morning, a dangerous fit. of 
illneſs was the effect of the fright, The pics 


father determined to viſit the tomb of Becket, and 


ſolicit the int tion of a ſaint who had expe- 
rienced his earthly protection. He was received 
at Canterbury by Henry with royal- hoſpitality: and 

magnificence; after having preſented his offerings 
at the ſhrine of Thomas, he enibarked again for 


France, and his arfival was attended by the welcome 


intelligence of the recovery of his ſon. i; 

But the agitation of his mind had fatally affected 
the health of Lewis, already rapidly de- 
.;. ſcending into the vale of years, His 
79 * life was aflaited by a ſudden ſtroke of 
apoplexy; and though his ſenſes were reſtored, yet 


the palſy ſeized his right fide, and announced the 


danger that impended over him. Senſible of his 
doubtful ſituation, he determined to haſten the 
_ coronation of his ſon, and the r was per · 
formed in the preſence of the heir On. 
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and the count of Flanders, by the archbiſhop of 
Rheims. 'To this important care ſucceeded the 
marriage of the prince; and Philip, at the age of 
fourteen, eſpouſed Iſabella, the daughter of Bald- 
win, count of Hainault. But the tranquillity of 
Lewis /was eſtabliſhed too late, and the progreſs of 
diſeaſe could not be checked by the proſpe& of 
happineſs ; in the ſixtieth n. of his age, and the 
forty-fourth of his reign, he expired at Paris; and 
if the prudence and judgment of the king, in re- 
ſtoring the dowry of Eleanor, have been arraigned, 


his humanity has been ſeldom and his piety has never 


been impeached: A tender huſband and an affec- 
tionate father, the errors of the monarch were loſt 
in the virtues of the man. — 25 | 


CHAPTER VIL 


Acceſſuon of Philip the Second, ſurnamed Auguſtus ;j— 


Embasks for the Holy Land with Richard of Eng- 
land. Siege of Acre. - Philip returns to France.— 


Succeſſide Wars with Richard and John. Battle 


Bouvines.— Death and Character of Philip. 


\ 


Prue when he famed the reigns of govern- 


ment was but in the fifteenth year of his age. The | 


count of Flanders, the uncle of his queen, was 


ſuffered to enjoy the name and honours of regent; - 
but although his counſels might influence, his au- 
thority was never permitted to control the inclina- 
tion of the youthful monarch ; and his ſubjects might 


diſcern an unbounded g of dominion, a jealous 
; ; LN © zeal 
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zeal for the royal prerogative, in their new ſove- 
reign, From his birth, which eſtabliſhed the peace- 


able ſucceflion to the crown of France, Philip at- 


tained the expreſſive ſurname of the Gift of God. 
The voice of flattery in his more mature years had 
gratified his vanity with the appellation of Conqueror, 
and the Magnanimous; and after his death, the 


policy he had diſplayed was productive of the addi- 
tion of Auguſtus. The firſt and laſt of theſe names 


might be due to the auſpicious moment in which he 
entered the world, and the manner in which he con- 
ducted himſelf through it; but his rage for conque/? 
was checked by the perſonal valour of Richard of 


England and his magnanimity is but ill atteſted by 


the envious perfidy with which he deſerted that prince 
on the hoſtile coaſt of Paleſtine. 

In a licentious age, the 1 of the king of 
A D. 118% France was invariably engaged to main. 
tdtiain the dignity of his character; and 


the court was purged by his ſeverity of a motley 


train of buffoons and jeſters whoſe coarſe wit and 


_ mimic geſtures were the delight of a people, yet 


Ignorant of that politeneſs and refinement for which 
they have been ſince ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed. To 


theſe perſonal cares ſucceeded others of a more public 


nature. 'The murmurs of the people loudly accuſed 
the wealth of the Jews, who had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of one third of the landed property throughout the 
dominions of Philip. Their riches, the fruits of 
oppreſſive uſury, had procured them the patronage 
and protection of the nobles ; but the determination 
of the king while it offended the barons gratified the 
commons; and this miſerable and fugitive race were 
compelled to retire from the territory of France, 


with only their perſonal effects. The mercenary 


ſoldiers who had ſerved in the wars of his father, 
had ſpread themſelves over the defenceleſs _—_ 
Iss N an 


outrage ; they were reduced or deſtroyed by the 
arts and forces of Philip; to provide in future 


againſt a ſimilar evil, and to embelliſh the cities 


which acknowledged his authority he commanded 


the inhabitants to pave and to ſurround with walls 


ſufficient for their immediate ſecurity, the towns in 
which they dwelt ; and the progreſs of the work was 


haſtened by the preſence of the king himſelf, whoſe 
vigilant eye pervaded every part of his dominions. 


The jealouſies of the court began already to 
threaten the public tranquillity. Adelaide, the 
mother of the king, was inflamed by the partiality 
of her ſon to the count of Flanders, who, without 
children himſelf, had beſtowed on his niece the 


royal dowry of the county of Artois, and the diſtrict 


fertilized by the river Lys: With the queen dowager 
was joined her brother William, cardinal and arch- 
biſhop of Rheims. But their intrigues to diſſolve 
the marriage with Iſabella were vain; and the diſ- 


pleaſure of Philip was diſplayed by appointing the 


coronation of himſelf and his conſort at the Abbey 
of St. Denys, and receiving his crown from the 
hands of the archbiſhop of Sens, inſtead of thoſe of 
the archbiſhop of Rheims, Adelaide, to ſupport her 


faction, implored the aſſiſtance of Henry of England; 
who liſtened with pleaſure to her requeſt, repaired 


immediately to Normandy, and received with great 
reſpect the queen herſelf, and her brothers, the 
counts of Blois, Sancerre, and Chartres. With a 
numerous army he advanced to ſecond their de- 
mands ; but Philip was already prepared to encoun- 


ter this hereditary foe; and the king of England, 


doubtful of the event, preferred to the chance of 
battle the arts of negociation. Even in theſe the 


early wiſdom of Philip was conſpicuous, averſe to 
either extreme, he rejected the preſumptuous claims 
"Ma 


of 
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and indulged themſelves in every ſpecies of wanton 
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of the rebels, and the adyice of the count of Flan- 
ders, to decide the diſpute by the ſword. To his 


mother he profeſſed the duty of a ſon, but at the 
ſame time aſſerted the independent authority of a 


ſovereign ; to the lords, who had en aged in the 
revolt, he offered a free pardon; and their ready 
ſubmiſſion broke the meaſures of Henry, who con- 


between the crowns of France and England. | 


The partiality of the king to the count of Flanders 
„ ADRES had been the origin of the former rup- 
4 wag Sal ture ; yet but a ſhort time elapſed before 


* that nobleman himſelf revolted againſt. 
the royal authority. He had beheld with diſguſt 
his counſels neglected, and an accommodation pre- 
ferred to the hazard of war; his diſguſt was en- 
creaſed by the powerful motives of intereſt. _ Ihe 
counteſs of Flanders was a princeſs of the royal 
blood, and the heireſs of the count of Vermandois; 


her huſband, on her death without iſſue, aſſerted his 
right to the ſucoeſſion confirmed by the ſeparate 


grants of Lewis and Philip. But the king of France 
Was too deeply intereſted in ſo important an acqui- 
ſition, to be reſtrained by the common ties of equity, 
and his claims aſſumed an appearance of juſtice from 


his declaration, that the grant was only for the life 
of the counteſs. Arms alone could decide the diſ- 


pute, and the count of Flanders in vain endeavoured 
to allure the barons to his ſtandard, by repreſenting - 


the injury as general, and: the cauſe as common. 


Almoſt alone and unſupported, he was compelled to 
yield, and thaught himſelf happy to attain by a com- 


promiſe the towns of Perron and St. Quintin, and 


to ſurrender the reſt of the county of Vermandois 
to the crown. | "ENEMY 
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Tue affociation of the younger Henry to the 
thtone of England has beeti _—_ „ 
marked, and his father had conſtant re.. 
for to repent his haſty partiality to an ungrateful 


bellions had broken the happineſs and affaited the life 


difappointet ſpirit urgeMWhim at length io affumie. the 
crols ; atid while he prepared for his departure to 
the Holy Land, he was ferzed with a mortal indiſ- 


laſt exprefions were thofe of penitence, and his death 


opened the path of royalty to his brother Richard, 
_ equally reſtleſs and more enterprifing. His widow, 


embraces; and Philip now claimed Gifors, and 


unwilling to part with them, offered to conclude the 
marriage between Richard, now become the heir of 


dme crown, and Alice, the ſiſter of Philip, provided 
„be was fuffered to retain! the diſputed territory. The 
n | propofal was acquiefced in, and the monarchs parted 
fe with mutual profeffions'of efteem and friendſhip. 
:. The moments that conld be raviſhed from the 
d national enmity and hoſtile encqunters 
8 of England and France, Philip aſſidu- , B38. 
an ouſly employed in the internal regulation 9 
% of his dominions, and in reprefling the formidable 
5 enterpriſes of the duke of Burgutidy and the count 
N 


of Flanders. But the calm produced by the late 

peace was of ſhort duration, and the fabjeds of Philip 

Wack e e ſoon again agitated by the tempeſt 
4 of war. The marriage of Alice with Richard was 
ſtill ſtudiouſty delayed; Geoffrey "the fecond ſon of 
Henry, and duke of Brittany, ad revolted from 

his father, and acknowledged himſeff the vaffaf of 


France; 


ſon. Vain, fickle, and turbulent, his repeated re- 


of his parent; e ee and pardoned, his 
pofition at Martel, in the county of Turenne. His 


the daughter of the late king of France, by his 
ſecond wife Conftance, had lived childleſs in his 


ſome other dependencies in Normandy, which had 
been allotted as the dowry of Margaret; but Henry, 
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France; his undutiful deſigns were interrupted by 
death, and he expired of a fall from his horſe at a 
tournament. But Philip retained from Henry, his 


widow Conſtance, his infant daughter Eleanor, and 


a poſthumous ſon named Arthur; and aſſerted his 
claim to protect and watch over the offspring of his 


vaſſal. Richard had allo refuſed to yield homage to 
the king of France for the counties of Guienne and 


Poitou; and Philip, after experiencing the ineffec- 
tual mediation of Cardinal Octavian, the legate of 

the pope, invaded with a formidable army, Berry, 
and laid ſiege to Chateauroux, on the Banks of the 
Indre. The ſpirits of the garriſon were animated by 
the preſence of Richard and John, the ſons of the 
Engliſh monarch; and Henry himſelf alarmed for 
the ſafety of the princes, haſtily collected his forces, 
and advanced toward their relief. In anxious ſuſ- 


pence, the hoſtile armies awaited the ſignal of battle, 


and the dawning glory of Philip was oppoſed by the 
mature renown of Henry; but the encounter was 
averted by the legates of pope Urban the Third: 


Theſe thundered their anathemas againſt the firſt who 


ſhould degin the engagement. The devotion of We 
princes xreſted their weapons from their hands; 
peace was immediately concluded ; and the heat 
monarchs engaged to unite their forces for the relief 
of the chriſtians in Paleſtine, oppreſſed by the vic- 
torious career of the great Saladin. 


'The birth of a ſon and heir who was named Lewis, 


ſlackened not the preparations for war; 
| and the clergy were compelled, though 
reluctantly to contribute large ſums toward the pro- 
poſed expedition. Theſe were diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Saladin's tax, expreſſive of the purpoſe for 
Which they, were levied, Yet when the hopes. of the 
Oriental chriſtians were awakened, and the flame of 
enthuſiaſm was again kindled in che weſt, the arms 
of n and A, were once; more turned 3 
eac 


A. D. 1187. 


with Alice; ; and Philip nouriſhed his 
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each other ; and the forces which might have checked 


the progreſs, and overturned the empire of the 


infidels, were nnen conſumed in their bloody 
conflicts. 

Richard was diſcontented with the inceſſant delays 
which conſtantly impeded his marriage A. D. 1188. 
riſing diſſaffection and prepared to avail himſelf of 
the continual diſcord which afflicted the family and 
embarraſſed the affairs of the Engliſh monarch. He 
himſelf ſuggeſted to the impetuous prince, to renew 
the former quarrel with the count of Toulouſe; and 
under pretence of avenging the inſult, the king of 
France entered Berry, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Cha- 


teauroux, Buſencais, Argenton, and Leuroux. 
Mont-Richard was taken by aſſault, and reduced to 


aſhes; and with equal facility he extended his con- 
queſts over Touraine and Auvergne. | 

The age of Henry did not prevent him from taking 
the field to oppoſe the youth of his rival: The 
veteran warrior buckled on his armour ; but doubt- 
ful of the event of war, he propoſed that; inſtead of 
Richard, his ſon John ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Alice. 
The offer was rejected by Philip and by Richard, 
who now openly acted with him; even the media. 
tion and menaces of the pope's legate were treated 


with ſcorn by the king of France, and his facred 


life was with difficulty preſerved from the ſword of 
the Britiſh prince. The conference was broken off 


o reſume the operations of war; Philip and Richard 


entered the province of Main; forced the gates of 


Ferté-Bernard, on the river Hons: received the 


ſubmiſſion of Monfort, Bonneſtable and Beaumont; 
and almoſt ſurpriſed Henry, aſtoniſhed at their pro- 
greſs in the city of Mans. From the flames of that 


eity he lth to Neale; While the confederates 


advanced 
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advanced with uninterrupted ſutcels, and the ſtand - 
ard of France was planted on the walls of Tours, 5 
and diſplayed on the Banks of the Loire. 15 
Fortune had forſaken the declining age of Henry, 
AD. 1189 and he was compelled to purchaſe a peace | 
yn by renewing his homage to Philip, and | 
conſenting to the coronation of Richard. The mar. 
riage of that prince with Alice, was to be celebrated | 
on his return from the Holy Land, and he was | 
gratified with the immediate payment of twenty 3 
thouſand marks of filver. The treaty was ſigned at | 
Azay ; and in two days afterwards Henry expired 
at Chinon, his laſt moments, embittered by the | 
| ingratitude of his ſon John, who had deſerted his 
father to join the ſtandard and partake the profpe- 
riry of Philip. {1 
That monarch might well a at the proſpect 
OD. „ before him; he had humbled the turbu- 
idem pride of his nobles at home, and 
: eſtabliſhed his reputation abroad; he was delivered 
| by the death of Henry from a dangerous and vigi- 
lant rival; and Richard, his ſucceſſor, was bound 
to him by the ties of gratitude, and the ſanctity of 
oaths. Inſatiate of fame, and enamoured of war, 
the kings of France and England prepared to fulfil 
their engagements, and unfurl the ſacred banner of 
the 7 while Richard ſailed from Marſeilles, 
Philip embarked at Genoa, after having entruſted 
the adminiſtration of his kingdom, under certain 
reſtrictions, to his mother Adelaide and the cardinal | 
archbiſhop of Rheims. 
After eſcaping a tempeſt which ſcattered the royal 
| fleet of France, Philip caſt anchor on the coaſt of 
Sicily, and in eight days afterwards beheld the ſails 
of Richard enter the Port of Meſſina. The iſland 
was governed by Tancred, whoſe regal title was 
l 1 Conſtance, the wife of the <> Sa 


enry, 


\ 
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Henry, the ſtedfaſt ally of the French monarch ; 


and Jane, the dowager queen, and ſiſter of Richard, 
was a priſoner to the reigning prince. The appear- 


ance of two powerful armaments, commanded by 
leaders who had ſuch plaufible ſubjects of complaint, 
and whoſe moderation there was too much reaſon 
to diſtruſt, excited the moſt painful ſenſations in the 
boſom of Tancred ; but his throne was ſecured by 


the mutual jealouſies of the rivat kings; and the 


narrow iſland of Sicily was nearly converted into the 
theatre of their hoſtilities. Richard, to extort a 
fam of money from Tancred, which he aſſerted was 
due to him, attacked the city of Meſſina; and 


Philip, with the forces of France, prepared to defend 


it. With difficulty they were prevailed on to ſub- 


mit their differences to the calmer tribunal of reaſon: 


The marriage of Alice was ſtill the thorn which 
rankled in their boſoms ; Philip conſented to receive 
again his ſiſter, and Richard promiſed to reſtore 
Giſors, and the other places which had been ſo long 
retained as her dowry. Richard eſpouſed the daugh- 


ter of Sanchez, king of Navarre ; and after redu- 


cing the iſland of Cyprus, and impriſoning Iſaac 
the ſovereign, he purſued his voyage to the Holy 
Land, and caft anchor in the Bay of Acre, where 
he already found the Fleet of France. 1 
The combined forces of theſe monarchs, power- 


ful as they were, did not exceed the diſtreſs of the 


Chriſtians of the eaſt, and the difficulties which on 
every ſide oppoſed their enthuſiaſtic enterpriſe. 
After the male line of Godfrey was extinct, the 
ſceptre of Jerufalem was weakly held by Sybilla, 
the daughter of Baldwin, and the grand-daughter 
of Fulk, count of Anjou. Her fond partiality af- 
ter the death of her child, had transferred it to 
her ſecond huſband, Guy of Luſignan, a prince of 
a handſome perſon, but of ſuch baſe renown, that 
WE „ his 


TY 
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his own own brother Geoffrey was heard to exclaim, 
Since they have made him a king, ſurely they 
* would have made me a god.“ Raymond, count 
of Tripoli, the moſt powerful vaſſal of the crown, 
beheld the elevation * Luſignan with ſecret indig- 
nation; and excluded from the ſucceſſion and re- 
gency, entertained an implacable hatred againſt the 
king, and expoſed his honour and conſcience to the 
temptations of the ſultan. | ISR 
That title was due to the virtues and power of 
Saladin the Great, a name immortalized in the 
- annals of Oriental hiſtory, The ſervices of his fa- 
ther and uncle, Job and Shiracough, had opened 
to him the road to greatneſs ; his powerful hand 
wreſted the ſceptre from the infant offspring of Nou- 
reddin ; but although he uſurped the throne he 
reſpected the life of the ſon of his benefaQtor ; and 
the new lord of Egypt was decorated by the caliph 
with every title that could ſanctify his uſurpation in 
the eyes of the people. During a reign invariably 
profperous he ſucceſſively ſtretched his authority 
over Damaſcus, Aleppo and Diarbekir ; Mecca and 
Medina acknowledged him for their temporal pro- 
tector; the regions of Gemen or Happy-Arabia, 
were ſubdued by his brother; Jeruſalem was raviſhed 
from the Chriſtians; and at the hour of his death, 
his empire was ſpread from the African Tripoli. to 
the Tigris, and from the Indian Ocean to the 
mountains of Armenia, Intrepid and devout, he 
might boaſt of uniting the virtues of the hero and 
the faint: His youth had indeed been ſtained with 
the love of women and wine; but theſe temptations 
ſoon yielded to the more potent one of ambition. 
A coarſe woollen was his garment ; water was his 
only drink ; and while he emulated the temperance, 
he ſurpaſſed the chaſtity of his Arabian prophet. 
Afﬀable in his manners, and boundleſs in his libera- 
PR.” > er lity 
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lity he was patient with the meaneſt of his ſervants ; 11 
and at the time of his death no more than forty-ſeven | 1 
i drams of ſilver and one piece of gold were found in wy 
by his treaſury. In a reign of inceſſant warfare the 1 
* tributes had been diminiſhed, yet his dominions were uk 
4 embelliſhed by the royal foundations of hoſpitals, or. 
8 colleges, and moſques. 1 
js The ſinking kingdom of en had been 3 
preſſed on every fide by the victories of,  _. wt 
f Saladin; the contracted ſtate was ene 7 
i cled with a hoſtile line, and its exiſtence was only * 
K protected by the truce which the Franks preſumed 4 
d to violate. Reginald, of C hatillon, a ſoldier of 17 
d fortune, had ſeized a fortreſs on the edge of the £2 
of deſert, from whence he pillaged the caravans, and +Y 
threatened the cities of Mecca and Medina. The 94 
d ſultan condeſcended to complain; rejoiced in the 4 
h denial of juſtice; and at the head of fourſcore 1 
* thouſand horſe invaded the Holy Land. The ſiege 1 
ly of Tiberias was ſuggeſted by the perfidious count bu 
7 of Tripoli; and at the inſtigation of the ſame 1 
d traitor, Luſignan drained his garrifons and ad- Wy 
2 vanced to the relief of it. By the arts of Raymond, {4 
2 the chriſtians were betrayed into a camp deſtitute of 1 5 
d water; the count. himſelf fled at the firſt onſet; | 
n, Luſignan, with the loſs of thirty thouſand men, . . 
ag became the priſoner of the Sultan; and three 3 
21 months after = battle of Tiberias, the victor ap- 1 
de. peared in arms before the gates of Jeruſalem. _ | 1 
d The holy city ſtill contained ſixty thouſand Chrif- io 
th tians, and in the defence of the ſepulchre of Chriſt | 
* it might reaſonably have been expected that every 
Po Chriſtian would have proved a; ſoldier. But the 
1 devoted walls were ſhaken by the factions of thoſe 
Ey who ſhould have united for the defence of them. 
4. Queen Sybilla trembled for herſelf and her captive 


huſband ; and the molt numerous Portion the 
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when, in the ſecond ſpring of the ſiege, their 


| % 
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anliavitants; the Greek and Oriental Chriſtians, 
preferred, from experience, the Mahometan before 


the Latin yoke. The refiſtance of the beſieged was 


languid and ineffeQtual ; fourteen days had ſcarce 


_ elapſed before the banners of the faithful were 


planted on the breach; and the humanity of the 


conqueror conſented to accept the proſtrate. city 
and to ſpare the fuppliant inhabitants. The Greek 
and Oriental Chriſtians were permitted to live under 


his dominion; the Franks and Latins were con- 
ducted to the ſea ports of Syria and Egypt; ten 
pieces of gold were required for each man, five for 


each woman, and one for every child; and thoſe 
who were unable to purchaſe their liberty, were to 


be detained in perpetual ſlavery. _ 

The rapid and victorious career of Saladin was 
at length checked by the reſiſtance of Tyre. To 
that port the troops and garriſons which had ca- 
pitulated, were ſueceſſively conducted; and their 
numbers were united and diſciplined by the pru- 
dence and kill of Conrad, marquis of Montferrat. 


Their forces were ſwelled by the gradual arrival 


of ſuccours from Genoa, Piſa, and Venice; from 
France, Normandy, and the weſtern tfles. The 
impatient multitude burſt from the walls of the city, 
Tejetted the counſels and command of Conrad, and 


at the perſuaſion of Luſignan, who had been ke. 
leaſed from priſon, formed the fiege of Ptolemais 


or Acre. Above a year had already been conſumed 


in the arduous undertaking; the Moſſems of Egypt, 


Syria, Arabia, and the Oriental provinces had 
aſſembled under the command of Saladin; his 


camp was pitched within a few miles of Acre; and 


the Chriſtians, though victorious in many a bloody 


Encounter, thinned by famine, the fword, and the 


climate, already began to fink beneath 


2 


cc 


* 
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were revived and their enemies diſmayed by the 
appearance of the royal fleets of France and Eng- 


land. 53 
The peculiar circumſtance of theſe monarchs 


had compelled them to embrace, or at leaſt to 
affect a rœconciliation; but they ſcarce had landed 
before new cauſes of diſcontent miniſtered to their 


ancient enmity. Sybilla had expired without iflue, 


and the crown of Jeruſalem was claimed by the 


marquis of Montferrat, who had married the 
younger filter of that princeſs, and who aſſerted 
that the reign of Luſignan ended with the life of 
his conſort. The pretenſions of Conrad were ſup- 
ported by Philip ; the rega! title of Guy was for- 
tified by Richard; and the Chriſtian camp was 


| ſcandalized by the unanimity of the infidels, and 


the diſcord of their own leaders. It was at length 


agreed to poſtpone the deciſion of this important 
diſpute, and to preſs with redoubled vigour the fiege 
of Acre. With rival valour they urged their ſepa- 


rate attacks; the walls were ſhaken by their ma- 
chines; and the attempts of Saladin were repelled 
by their vigilance and firmneſs. Their youthful 
emulation triumphed over every obſtacle; and the 


garriſon of Acre, no longer animated by hope, 


ſubmitted to their fate, and opened their gates to 
the victors. Their lives and liberties were ranſomed 


by two hundred thouſand pieces of gold ; the city 


was divided between the victorious kings of Eng- 
land and France; and each monarch eſtabliſhed a 
ſeparate and independent authority within the diſ- 
ricts aſſigned him. 1 
Even in the moment of victory, the chriſtians 
might deplore the loſs with which it was, . 
attended; and Philip, beſides an obſcuet 
and nameleſs multitude, might lament the counts 
of Flanders, Bar, Blois, Sancerre, Eu, and Pon- 
| Ps thieu, 
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199 HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
thieu, with a long liſt of nobles of inferior rank 
but equal gallantry. His own health was conſider- 


ably impaired by the heat of the climate. Although 
perſonally brave, the ſtateſman predominated in 


his character; and he was weary of ſacrificing his 
time and intereſt on a barren coaſt, where he was 


eclipſed by the ſuperior military renown of Richard. 
The diſpute between Guy of Luſignan, and Conrad, 
marquis of Montferrat, was indeed terminated : 
Guy retained for his life the crown of "Jeruſalem, 
with Jaffa and Cæſarea; the two latter, with the 
title of count, he tranſmited to his poſterity ; but 


the kingdom after his deceaſe was transferred to 
Conrad, and was to be perpetuated in his iſſue, 


One aſe of diſcord between the rival monarchs 


Was thus happily removed; but the holy ſervice was 
ſtill diſturbed by their national] jealouſy; and the two 


factions which they protecte in Paleſtine, raged 


with unabated violence. But the ſurrender of Acre 
was the ſignal of Philip's departure, and he deter- 
mined to hoiſt his ſails for his native coaſt. To the 
marquis of Montferrat he aſſigned that part of Acre, 
which had acknowledged his authority: To juſtify 


his unpopular deſertion, he left the duke of 1 9 


dy, with five hundred knights and ten thouſand 
for the continuance of the holy warfare ; and to the 


king of England he engaged his folemn oath, not to 
attack his dominions or his vaſſals during his abſence. 


fidy of his conduct, Landing in Naples, he directed 


his viſt, by earneſtly, yet ineffectually, ſoliciting che 

Roman pontiff, Celeſtin the Third, to abſolve him 

from the oath which he had taken to Richard. 
Each tranſaction declared the eternal enmity with 


which he purſued, the ſecret terror with which he 


| beheld 


His voyage was profperous ; but the fidelity of the 
| hiſtorian is compelled to reveal with a bluſh, the per- 


his ſteps to Rome, and unveiled the ſecret motives of 
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deheld his royal. rival. The marquis of Montferrat, 
in the hour of confidence, and in the midſt of Tyre, 


had periſhed by the dagger of aſſaſſins, the ſubjeQs of 


the Sheick or Old Man of the Mountain ; the public 
voice loudly accuſed Richard as the author of the 
murder ; and the proof of his innocence, a pretend- 


ed letter from the Sheick, is rejected as an abſurd 
and palpable ny Philip, above the reſt, inſj- 
nuated the guilt of 


the king, and dreaded, or affect- 
ed to dread, a ſimilar fate. By ſplendid preſents he 


endeavoured to propitiate the Old Man of the Moun- 


tain ; and by the advice of his council, a faithful and. 
ſele& guard, with iron maces, attended his perſon 
night and day, and ſuffered no ſtranger to approach 
him. Artful and mtriguing, he cloſely connected 


himſelf with John, the brother of Richard; and the 


death of Ifabella, during his abſence, diſſolving his 


nuptial ties, he offered his hand to Ingeberge, the 


daughter of Waldemar, and the ſiſter of Canute, 


king of Denmark; and only aſked in dowry, the ob- 


ſolete claim of the Danes upon England, and the al- 


ſiſtance of their fleet: Even theſe were refuſed; 
and Philip conſented to receive with a trifling por- 
tion, a princeſs, whole birth at firſt excited the mur- 
murs, but whoſe manners afterwards conciliated 


and retained the affections of his ſubjects. 


Full of glory, if glory is to be attained by a feroci- 


ous and brutal valour, Richard retired 
from a hopeleſs war in Paleſtine, where 


he had beheld, without being permitted to reſcue, 


the holy city of Jeruſalem from the dominion of the 
Moſlems. His laurels were blaſted by the prudence 
or envy of his companions ; and even his perſonal 
freedom was violated by the baſe revenge of a 


prince who had ſerved under his banner, and who 


was irritated by a real or imaginary inſult at the 
ſiege of Acre. This prince was Leopold, duke of 
Ceo TT _ Auſtria, 


» 
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Auſtria, through whoſe territories the king of Eng- 
land, thip-wrecked on the coaſt of Dalmatia, en- 


deavoured to pals in diſguiſe. By Leopold he was 


fold to the emperor, Henry the Sixth, a monarch 
whole avarice could only be equalled by his indi- 
gence. Philip, with tranſport received the tidings 


. of his rival's captivity, and ſenſible how much he 


was intereſted in the continuance, in vain endea- 
voured, by profuſe offers, to obtain poſſeſſion of 
his perſon. He renewed his alliance with John of 
1 and declared war againſt Richard, con- 
trary to the remonſtrances and inclinations of his 
nobles, who diſplayed an honourable reluctance to 
opprels a prince, the companion of their toils in 
Paleſtine. But the avidity of Philip was not to be 


reſtrained by the ſanctity of oaths or the laws 


of honour; he occupied Giſors, reduced the coun- 


ties of Eu and Aumale, and advancing to Rouen, | 


waſted his forces in the fruiuleſs ſiege of that city. 
The menaces of the pope, and the indifferent ſuc- 
ceſs of John in England, concurred in diſpoling 


0 


Philip to accept of the advantageous terms which | 


were offered him ; and he conſented to a peace, on 
condition that he ſhould receive, after the releaſe of 
the king of England, twenty thouſand marks, at 


certain ſtipulated periods, and be immediately put in 


poſſeſſion of ſome caſtles, which he named, as ſecuri- 
ty forthe 1 of that ſum. 
en By the mediation of the princes of the 


1n93, 1194. empire, the ranſom of the king of 
"England was fixed at one hundred and 


* thouſand marks of ſilver; and the zeal and 
compaſſion of his ſubjects freely contributed their 
wealth to deliver a ſovereign, who had ruled them 
with a rod of won, from the i injurious bondage 1 in 

which he was retained. The antrigues of ſhe King 
of ee to delay the omen: of freedom were 

18 e fruſtrated 
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fruſtrated by the integrity of the nobles of Ger. 
many; and his ſenſations, when he found himſelf 

| expoſed to the {4's reſentment of a warlike prince, 

| Whom he had fo baſely and mortally injured, may 
be judged from his expreſſions in a letter to John, 
&© Take care of yourſelf, for the devil is unchained.' 
The emperor and the princes of Germany had al- 
ready threatened France with an invafion, . unleſs 
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in Evreux; and delivered it int the hands of the 
king of England; and that Richard himſelf, with 4 
formidable force, had landed at Barfteur, and, impa- 


I her monarch conſented to reſtore the places of which 14 
7 he had deprived his rival; and Philip conſidering * 
| this menace as 4 declaration of war, -and defirous b 7 
4 his activity to anticipate the hoſtile deſigns of his 14 
4 adverſary, entered Normandy with a powerful army. +46 
1 _ He had already inveſted Verneuil, when he was alar-, 1 i 
e mec with the intelligence that John had reconciled be 
: himſelf to his brother, maſſacred the French garriſon | ; Þ 


1 
* 


4 tient for action and eager for revenge, was rapidly 
W advancing to the relief of Verneuil. With a light 


4 body of troops the king of France, by an unex- 


peted march, ſurpriſed again the city of Evreux, 
5 and the lives of the En nit garriſon were ſacrificed 
at to expiate the perfidy of John: But this advantage 
ay afforded Philip a vain and tranſient triumph; the 
. main body of his army, which ſtill remained before 


Verneuilz aſtoniſhed at the abſence of their king, 
and diſmayed at the approach of Richard, difband- 
ed in confuſion ; and Philip himſelf on his return, 

_ narrowly eſcaped the purſuit of his rival. 
The language of peace on each fide 
accompanied the preparations for war: 
but the feeble voice of the former was drowned 
by the ſound of the trumpet; and the hoſtile mo- 
narchs approached each other near Fretteval, be- 

tween Chateaudun and Vendome. Philip was {till 
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hand on the count of Ponthieu. 
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deſirous of avoiding a deciſive battle, and concealed | 
his intentions of retreat by a defiance to the king of 
England, That the next morning he might expect 


& his attack.” But Richard penetrated into the 


artifice of his rival; his anſwer was firm, and his 
meaſures prompt; and the king of France had 
ſcarce welcomed the return of his meſſenger, before 
he heard the ſhouts and beheld the banners of the 
Engliſh. The French were broken by the ſudden and 


impetuous charge, and Philip fled before the ſword of 
the lion-hearted Richard. His baggage, his military 
cheſt, with the moſt important papers of the ſtate, 
were the preyfef the victor; and the latter, which 


Richard would never conſent to reſtore, were but im- 


perfectly ſupplied by the memory of his miniſters. 
4 Richard himſelf entered Guienne with 
1195. þ 


caſtles which had revolted. During the courſe of 


' ſeveral months, | fruitleſs negociations were inter- 


rupted by deſultory enterpriſes; Dieppe was ſur- 


priſed and pillaged by Philip; Iſſoudun was aſſaulted 
and captured by Richard; and the ſubjects of each 


might deplore, with reaſon, the unabated rage 
which burned in the boſoms of their indignant 


ſovereigns, and delivered France and Normandy to 


the miſeries of war. That rage was at length ra- 
ther ſuſpended than extinguiſhed by their mutual 
weakneſs ; they liſtened to the voice of reaſon, 
and the remonſtrances of the Tegate of the pope; 
and a truce for ſix months was followed by a treaty 


of peace, which from the 5 where it was con- 
e 


cluded, has been called the peace of Louviers; 


The principal article it contained, beſides reſtoring 
the places taken on each ſide, was the delivery 
of Alice to her brother Philip; and the Helen of 

France and England was permitted, after occaſion- 
ing the effuſion of ſo much blood, to beſtow her 


The 


is victorious , and reduced the 
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: The injenet of the, two kings had reci- - 
procally : inclined them to peace; 8 
1 N yielded to their unbridled ne 1 
paſſions, and ſix months had ſcarce elapſed before 
the treaty of Louviers was violated. Richard had 
_ razed the fortreſs of a vaſſal belonginig to Philip; 
and the king, of France, in defence 85 his depend- 
ant, invaded Normandy, and poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Aumale; but his progreſs was checked by Richard 
at the head of a ſmall but veteran body of forces. 
In the courſe of this conteſt, the Engliſh monarch 
diſplayed a degree of policy. hitherto unknown to 
his character: He attached the count of Toulouſe 
to his] party, by giving him in marriage his ſiſter | 
Jane, the widow of William, king of Sicily; he 
inflamed Baldwin count of Flanders, with the hopes 
of, TECOVETING the county of Artois ;| and he inſinuated 
to the miniſters of Arthur, the; ſan of his brother 
Geoffrey, and who inherited the county of Brittany, 
the probability of his being appointed his ſucceſſor. 
in the throne of England: While, Philip, on the, 
other hand, ſeemed: to have changed diſpoſitions 
with his rival, and acted with the inconſiderate le- 
vity of an inexperienced youtun 
Arras, was befieged by. the. count of Flanders; 
and the French king, with a numerous army, advan- 
ced to the relief of it. Baldwin, incapable of oppo- 
ſing with any probability of ſucceſs the ſuperior forces 
of France, retreated before them; and Philip pur- 
ſued him with improvident ardour through a gun, 
try interſected with deep. ditches and incloſures. 
But his numbers ſerved only to augment his confuſion 
and diſtreſs ;, unable either to advance or retire, 
he himſelf was affailed by the ſlow but certain attacks 
of famine; and at length was extricated from the 
danger which ſurrounded him by the moderation of 
the count, and his own ſpecious promiſes. Baldwin 
B LE improved 
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improved the opportunity to mediate between the 
contending monarchs, and a truce of # twelvemonth 
was granted to his intetceſſion- On the expiration 


of that term the operations of war were recom- 


menced with increafe of vigour ; and only ſuſpended 


at the holy voice of pope Innocent the Third. To 


his remonſtrances, five years of reluctant tranquil. 


ity were granted; and before this ſuſpenſion of 
hoſtilities could ripen into a ſolid peace, Richard 
himſelf received à mortal wound as he preſſed the 
fiege of Chalus, to extort from his vaſlaÞ Aymar, 
viſcount of Limoges, a treaſure wich that — on 


5 12. from a formidable competitor; but his 
, 0. Own: imprudence allowed him not to 


enjoy this ſhort reſpite from foreign commotion; and 
he Was already embarraſſed by cares of a more do- 
meſtic nature. The night that delivered Ingerberge 
to his atms had extinguiſhed the flame of his affec- 


tion; the virtues of the princeſs were not capable 


of affecting the dark mind of her hufband; and at 
his command ſhe retired to a monaſtery with the 


eſteem of a people who reverted her modeſty, her 
piety, and her patience. Subſervient prelates; 
bed ent to the powerful voice of their ſovereign, - 


were readily found to gratify his wiſhes by'a ſentence 


of "divorce, under pretence of conſanguinity ;\ and 


the king, three years after his marriage with Inger- 


. berge, eſpouſed Agnes, the daughter of the 
| duke of Bal Bas the keiten ef the Dane 
was arouſed by the indiguity offered to his fiſter ; 

de appealed to the facred and omnipotent tribunat 
| FOE Wakes; and after a variety of fentences, Philip 
was at length conſtrained to reſign the poſſeſſion of 


Agnes, and to re-call Ingerberge from the convent 


to the throne. The mind of Agnes was too * 


" 


The death of Richard relieved Philip 


cupied the vacant throne of his brother; | 
but the crown of England was claimed by Arthur, 
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of diſgrace to ſurvive the o ious deciſion; ſhe 


ſunk beneath the weight of her grief; and the court 
of Rome, which had exiled he from the bed of 


her huſband, legitimated her fon and NES. g * 
fruits of their connection. 
John, on the death of Richard, db 


the grandſon of Henry the Second, by his third ſon 
Geoſſrey, already in poſſeſſion of Brittany. His 
inexper enced years were guided by the COUN- 
ſels of his mother Conſtance, a princeſs haughty 
and implacable, bold and turbulent. Anjou, Tou- 


. raine, and Maine acknowledged the juriſdiction af 
Arthur; and the important town of Angers was 
delivered by th overnor into his hands. In ſupport 
of his title, Phil | 
with impartial cler the country that he claimed 
for his youthful ally; while John, with a conſiderable 


p entered Normandy, and ravaged 


army, inveſted the capital of Maine; and after 


reducing it, razed the walls of the city as an in- 


ſtance of terror to the other towns that might be 


inclined to follow the example of Mane, and to erect | 


the ftandard of rebellion. But doubtful of the 


ſtrength of his ſword he preferred the arts of nego- 


ciation. To Lewis, he eldeſt fon of the king of 
France, he offered his niece Blanch, the daughter 


of Alonzo, king of Caſtile, and promiſed to entail 


on that princeſs, in caſe he died without iſſue, all 


his dominions in France : To Philip he —— | 
ceded the Vexin, in Normandy; and the French 


monarch, happy in terms which exceeded his moſt 


ſanguine 4 acceded to the propoſal, and 


abandoned the ſupport of Arthur, who was compel- 


led to renew a W OY af 
N 


A. D. 1200. 
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Rs pt The manners of à licentious age had: 
1200, 1202. already looſened the ſacred bands of ma- 

| trimony ; and a voluptuous prince like 
john, heſitated not to divorce his preſent conſort 


from his bed, and to raiſe to it Iſabel D' Angouleme, 


whoſe charms had inflamed his paſſions, and whoſe 


hand was engaged to Hugh count of March. But 


the ſubjects of John already conſpired againſt a ca · 


pricious and oppreſſive reign; the count of March 


reſented the indignity that had been offered him; 


and Philip once more prepared to ſupport the con- 
venient title of Arthur. That prince, with the trea- 


ſures of France, raiſed a conſiderable army, and 
ere the queen dowager Eleanor in Mirabeau, a 
of Poitou. John, emerging from his natural 


er haſtened to the relief of his mother: Ar- 


= was ſurpriſed, -and after a gallant reſiſtance, 


was taken priſoner by his uncle: the caſtle of Falaiſe 
was allotted at firſt for bis reſidence ; he was thence 
removed to Rouen; and the ſuſpicicus manner of 
his death, which plainly evinced the royal hand 
that haſtened it, inſtead of eſtabliſhing, ſhook the 


throne of John to its very foundations. 
is: 2 avenge the death of the youth whom he 
had abandoned when alive; John, as his 
vaſal, was ſummoned to anſwer the charge of mur- 
der before the court of peers at Paris. On his 
refuſal, all the lands which he held as feifs of the 
crown of France were declared forfeited. Theſe 
forms might ſanction the proceedings of Philip; 
but different meaſures were requiſite to diſpoſſeſs the 
powerful maſter of rg. and in a field of 
battle, not in a- court of juſtice, the differences of 
monarchs are to be decided. The ſtandard of France 


was again beheld in Normandy ; and an indignant 
Popes who ſcorned the * and the aſſaſſin, im · 
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patiently crowded to join it. The gates of Alen- 

con, Conches, Andeli, and Vaudreuil, were open- 
ed at his approach; lhe forts along the banks of 

the Loire difplayed the colours of Philip; and 
Chateau Gaillard, a caſtle erected by Richard on 

the banks of the Seine, and ſuppoſed to be impreg- 

nable, after a ſiege of ſix months, was taken by the 

king of France. Co „ 

The inaQivity of the king of England aſtoniſhed | 
his enemies, and extinguiſhed the hopes of his 
friends: He had indeed aſſembled a powerful arma- 

ment for the relief of Chateau Gaillard ; but his 
fleet was delayed by adverſe winds, and his ſoldiers 
betrayed themſelves to ruin by their own rapacity. 
; Satished with this effort, he relapſed into his form: r 
' indifference 5 while Philip inveſted Rouen, which 
capitulated ; re-united Normandy to the kingdom 
of France; and with the exception of Chinon, 
which held out till the enſuing ſummer, completed 
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E the conqueſt of Anjou, Maine and Touraine. 

3 Guy of Tours, who by his marriage | 
, with Conſtance, the mother of prince 12g, 1206. 

Arthur, had obtained the duchy of 4. 0 

) Brittany, beheld with a jealous eye the encreaſing "YN 
R power of the king of France, which threatened to v 
8 | overwhelm the vaſſals of the crown. His reſentment Q 
- againſt the aſſaſſin of Arthur was ſacrificed to his i 
"Mp intereſt ; he renounced the party of Philip, and en- _ 'Y 
0 2 to rouze the inſenſible John from the 1 
ſe ap of indolence. For a moment, the king of Eng- 9 
' land ſeemed awakened from his trance; he landed 1 
ie at Rochelle with a formidable force, ſuccefsfully a 
of. aſſaulted the town of Angers, and might have once 1 
of more reſtored his waining fortune. N the flatter- „ 
ce ing proſpect was 1 855 blaſted by his levity: Impa- i 

| tient of the toils of war, he concluded a truce for * 


two years; and the duke of Brittany, abandoned 4 


. 
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the mercy of Philip, was compelled to ſubſcribe the 
ene conditions impoſed by that haughty mo- 
narch. * 3 8 

A p. he arms of France had been engaged 
1206, 1209. in extending the dominions and augment- 
ing the authority of her ſovereign; they 
were now diverted to gratify the holy ambition of 
the ſucceſſors of St. Peter, and to check the progreſs 
of hereſy. Raymond, count of Toulouſe, tolerated 
in his principality the unbounded freedom of reli-- 
gious opinion; and the court of Rome launched her 
thunders againſt a ſect who rejected her tenets, and 
whom, from their inhabiting near Albi, had obtained 
the name of Albigeois. The banner of the croſs, 
which had been wi, 2277 againſt the infidels of Afia, 
was, at the command of Innocent the Third, dil. 
played for the deſtruction of the diffenters of Eu. 
rope; the pious commiſſion, though publickly de. 
_ clined, was privately connived at by Philip; an- 
the county of Toulouſe was ſucceſhvely abandoned 
to the ſacred ſword of Budes, duke of Burgundy, 
and the devout barbarity of Simon de Montfort. 
p. The ſame weapon which the Rom: 
1409, 1214. pontiff had ſo advantageouſly 1 
8 againſt the Albigeois, he was determined 
to try the temper of againſt England. John had 
refuſed to admit cardinal Langton as legate from 
the holy ſee; and the reſentment of Innocent ex · 
communicated the king, and delivered his dominions 
to the firſt invader. - Philip readily declared bimſelf 
the champion of the papal authority ; his ſon Lewis 
had privately aſſumed the croſs againſt the Albi- 
geois; and his father was willing to divert his zeal 
to an enterpriſe which promiſed a more fruitfyl har- 
yeſt, But the preparations of Philip were ſcarce 
complete before the wrath of the pope was extin - 
guiſned by the abje& ſubmiſſion of John: That 


+ 
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prince, in the proſtrate poſture of humility, conde- 


ſcended to deliver his crown into, and to receive it 
again from, the hands of the pope's ſegate. This 


act of vaſſalage was rewarded by the ſucceſſor of St. 
Peter with abſolution; but the people beheld with 


indi nation the degrading ceremony, and the hatred 
for their ſovereign was loſt in contempt. = 
Although Philip had readily aſſumed A. D, 
* arms at the voice of the Roman pon- . 
tift, he was not inclined to abandon, at the ſame 
command. an enterpriſe which his intereſt recom- 


mended. He might have deſpiſed the cenſures of 
the court of Rome, but he was embarraſſed by the 
intrigues and preparations of the king of England : 


That prince, awakened from the trance of indolence 
by his immediate danger, covered the ſea with his 
fleets, and filled every court with negociations 
hoſtile to France, The counts of Flanders, Bologne, 
and Toulouſe, confederated with Otho, emperor of 


Germany and confident of ſuccels, already divi- 
ded in ima denen the dominious of Philip. That 
monarch firſt turned his arms againſt the count of 
Flanders, inveſted Ghent, and blocked up, wih 


his naval. forces, the port of Dantzic; but he was 


ſoon compelled to raiſe the ſiege with loſs; Shoes | 


hundred of his ſhips were deſtroyed by the fleets of 
John; and the king of England having extended 
his devaſtations as far as the frontiers of Brittany, 
retired to Parthenais, in Poitou, to await the apa 


ration of his allies in Flanders. 
Philip, ſenſible that it was more honeunble, and 
not more dangerous, boldly to encounter his enemies. 


in the field than tamely to expect their attack, 


marched to meet the forces of the confederates. 
The hoſtile armies approached each other near Tour- 
nay ; and the village of Bouvines bas given its name 
to a battle memorable for the rank, the valour, and the. 
numbers of the combarants. Under the __ 
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of Philip- marched thouſand men, led by the 
duke of Burgundy, the counts of Dreux, Nevers, 
Sancerre, Ponthieu, and St. Paul. The various 


hoſt which followed Otho was ſwelled to a larger 
amount, and was animated by the preſence of the 


| dukes of Limburgh, Brabant, and Lorrain, the 


counts of Namur, Flanders, and Bologne, with the 


earl of Saliſbury. The conflict was fierce, bloody, 


and for a long time doubtful ; the fortune of France 
and Germany alternately prevailed ; Philip himſelf, 
wounded in the throat and dragged from his horſe, 
was in danger of being trampled to death ; Otho 
was ſurrounded and captured by his enemies, and 
reſcued with difficulty. But the valour of the French 
triumphed over every obſtacle; the ſun, which ſhone 


on their backs dazzled the eyes of their adverſaries ; 


preſſed on all ſides, the confederates endeavoured in 


vain to retire ; a gradual retreat was ſoon converted 


into a haſty and tumultuous flight ; and the counts of 


Flanders and Bologne deplored in chains their raſh- 


neſs or their guilt. Vet the victory of Bouvines ſerved 
more eminently to diſplay the policy of Philip: He 
was ſenſible the late formidable conſpiracy was formed 
rather by a jealouſy of his own power than regard 
for John; he was willing to diſarm the ſuſpicions 


of his ſubjects; and weary of commanding an army 


where the troops of the crown bore but a ſmall pro- 
portion to thoſe of his vaſſals, he conſented to a truce 


for five years, and determined afſiduouſly to employ 


that interval in amaſling treaſures that might enable 
him to ſupport an independent and regular body of 
forces. | | | 


from the late truce was overwhelmed by a torrent 


of civil commotions. The Engliſh barons had“ 
cerected the ſtandard of oppoſition; and their rights 


were 
- 


4 5 on the defeat of his allies, John had 
1215, 1217. Tepaſſed the ſeas to England; and the 
5 tranquillity which he might have derived 


| 
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were vindicated from the oppreſſion of the tyrant by 
the celebrated charter, the bulwark of Engliſh li- 
berty, which ſince has been known by the name of 
Macna CHARTA. It was ſcarcely ſubſcribed before 
it was- violated by the faithleſs monarch ; the pope, to 
whom his ſabmiſlive conduct had endeared him, ab- 
| ſolved him of his oath ; and the barons deceived, 
| ſurpriſed, and incapable alone of encountering the 
| royal forces, invited to their aſſiſtance, and ſtimula- 
| ted by the offer of the crown of England, Lewis, 
the eldeſt ſon of the king of France. That prince 
endeavoured to conceal the claim of conqueſt under 
5 the ſhadow of a title from his conſort Blanch, the 
1 grand-daughter of Henry the Second; and hig pre- 
parations were powerfully but privately forwarded 
by his father Philip, who ſtill affected inviolably to 
maintain the 'truee he had concluded. While he 
furniſhed the young prinee with a formidable arma- 
ment, he prohibited him from interfering in the 
diſſentions of England; and Lewis, defying the 
| vain thunders of the vatican, failed from Calais, 
d landed at Sandwich, and was received with open 
i MW arms by the diſcontented nobles: His ſucceſs was 
a rapid, brilliant, and tranfient ; Rocheſter ſubmitted, 
w | 
4 


London ' hailed him as her deliverer and her ſove- 
. reign, and for a moment his reign and authority 


* ſeemed permanently eſtabliſned: But his gleam of 
1 proſperity was ſoon over- clouded; he was compelled 
* ſucceſſively to relinquiſh the ſieges of Windſor and 
e Dover Caſtles with diſgrace. The ſudden death of 
5 John re- united the barons in their allegiance to his 


infant ſon Henry; and Lewis reluctantly evacuated 
= a capital which he had occupied too haſtily. His 
FF diſtreſs induced him to conſent to a truce; at the 
d expiration of it he renewed his fruitleſs efforts; but 


the fleet he had aſſembled was intercepted by the 
d\ Engliſh. His forces were defeated in a battle near 
0 WM Lincoln ; and the prudent meaſures which were pur- 


ſuod 


| 
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_ſued by the earl of Pembroke, the regent of England, 


were attended by a peace, the atticles of whic 
ſtipulated 'the reſtoration to Henry of the Engli 


caſtles ſtill occupied by Lewis, and his influence to 


288 the reſtitution of Normandy, from his father 
hilip; or in caſe of his failing in that endeayour, 
his ſolemn promiſe to deliver it to the Engliſh mo- 


narch whenever be ſhould ſucceed to the throne of 


France. 
A. D. 


| prince Lewis on his invading England, was 
repealed by his legate ; and Philip, after fome de- 


ſultory attempts againſt that kingdom, conſented to 
another truce for four years. The troubles in Tou- 


louſe were again revived by the fury of perſecution ; 
the patience of the people was exhauſted by the 


inhumanity of Simon de Montfort, and their deſpair 
3 proved fatal to Simon himſelf. At the 


earneſt intreaty of the Roman pontiff, Honorius 
the Third, Lewis was permitted hy his father to un. 
furl the banner of the croſ, and to march againſt 


the Albigeois. His efforts were baffled, and his 
progreſs checked, by a race of enthuſiaſts deſtitute 
of hope and incapable of fear; and he was recalled 
from an unprofitable field, which afforded not a fin: - 
| gle leaf of laurel, by the prudence of 3 parent 


anxious for the tottering reputation of his ſan; 


A. D. 3 45 That Parent, at length, approached the 


end of his long and ſplendid career. 
Amauri de Montfort, inflamed with religious zeal 


and hereditary enmity againſt the ſeQaries- of | the; 


church, who were ſtained with the blood of his father, 


and to engage Lewis with more ardour in the holy 
Warfare, propoſed to reſign to the crown of France 


his rights to the duchy of Narbonne, the county of 


Toulouſe, and all thoſe lands which pope Innocent 
jhe Third had ſo liberally beſtowed upon Simon de 


Montfort 


. 


The fentence of oed Which 
1219, 1222. had been denounced by the pope A ainſt | 
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Montfort In the council of Laterdn : This important 


offer was referred to an aſſembly of the nobles and 


clergy, at Paris; and as Philip, with the intention of 


being preſent himſelf, purfued his journey from his 


new acquiſitions in Notmandy to his capital, he was 
arreſted by death at the town of Mante, in the forty- 
fourth year of his reign, and in the fifty-ninth of 


his age. As à general, his reputation at leaſt equal- _ 
+ ted that. of his cotemporaties; and the ingenuity 


with which he invented a variety of warlike engines, 
for the deſtruction of the human race, may be either 
applauded or regretted. Bat the character of the 
hero was furpaſſed by that of the ſtateſman ; his 


policy extended the narrow limits of Lit pow- 


er; and his ſucceſſors on the throne of France 


utained. 
CHAPTER M. 


Reign and Deuib of Letois the Eighth j—ls_ ſucceeded 
by his Son, Lewis the Ninth.—-Regency of Queen 
Blanc h. Leteis aſſumes the Croſs, and rhe 
for Egypt.-Reduces Daniietta.;—t defeated, and 
| taken Priſoner by the Infidels ;—Ranſamed, and 
returns 10 France—Conqueft Y the Count 
1 Anjou. Lewis engages a ſecond Ti | 
| War Landi, and expires an the Goaft of Africa. 


on the throne of France, before Henry | *. 22. | 


the Third, of N demanded . 7 3 | 
je the dominions 


folemn embaffy reſtoration of 
which his father poſſeſſed in France, and which 
Lewis had bound himſelf by oath to ſurrender. 

the hour of danger was pafſed ; and the French 
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_ monarch was not deſtitute of plauſible pretences to 
to conceal his want of faith. In the language of re- 
_ crimination, he urged that the Engliſh barons had 
not been confirmed in thoſe privileges which the 
treaty ſtipulated, and that a heavy ranſom had been 
unjuſtly extorted from the French priſoners. | Sen- 


ſible that the dilpute muſt be decided by arms, he 
extended his negociations with foreign powers; and 


fortified by the alliances of Frederick, emperor of 


Germany, and Hugh, count of March, who had 


married the queen dowager of England, he immedi- 
ately invaded Poitou. Niort and Rochelle were gra- 
dually and ſucceſſively reduced; and Bourdeaux, 
with the country beyond the river Garonne, were 
all that remained of the extenſive territories formerly 
poſſeſſed by England. To preſerve theſe, Hen 


conferred on his brother Richard, earl of Cornwall, | 
the title of count of Poitou, and furniſhed him with 


a formidable ſquadron, and a conſiderable body of 
forces, to ſupport his new dignity. The inhabitants 


of Poitou, flattered by the preſence of a prince of 


the blood royal, crowded to his ſtandard : The ſpirit 
of oppoſition was revived ; the career of Lewis was 
checked; and that monarch, impatient to engage 
in a new enterpriſe, conſented to a truce for three 
years. 


; A. D. 
1224, 1226. 


and again to march againſt the Albi - 
geois. The memory of his former inglorious cam- 
paign might deter him for a moment, but the vehe- 
mence of the pope triumphed over all oppoſition : 
On this occaſion Lewis thought fit to accept the offer. 
of Amauri de Montfort ; and in return for the ceſ- 
fion of the claims which he derived from the libera- 
lity of the Roman pontiff, Montfort received the 
promiſe of the poſt of Conſtable, as ſoon as it ſhould 


become vacant. The thunders of the Vatican had 
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already been launched againſt the count of Toulouſe 
and his adherents, and the king of France prepared to 


ſupport theſe ſpiritual cenſures with a powerful army : 
From Lyons he directed his march along the banks 
of the Rhone, and inveſted Avignon with fifty thou- 
ſand men. The inhabitants, animated by deſpair, 
defended themſelves with obſtinate valour; and the 
king, after the loſs of the braveſt of his troops, was 
forced to grant that capitulation at laſt, which he had 
refuſed at firſt, With a harraſſed and diſpirited ar - 


my, he turned from the hoſtile walls of Toulouſe; 


and in his retreat was ſeized at Montpenſier with a 
mortal diſtemper, which terminated a reign of three, 
and a life of thirty-nine years. 

| Lewis the ninth, who attained the pious 
ſurname of Saint, was ſcarce eight years A. D. 1226. 


old when his father expired; and his 


tender age was entruſted to the care of his mother, 


Blanch, the daughter of Alonzo, king of Caſtile : 


That princeſs aſſumed the reins of government, and 
held them with more than female firmneſs. - Inſtead. 
of vainly lamenting over the tomb of her late conſort, 


ſhe employed the immediate moments to ſecure the. 
crown and regal authority of her ſon. The youth- 


ful king was erowned at Rheims by the biſhop of 


Soiſſons; and ſenfible of the intrigues of the nobles, 
who had long regretted the diminution of their 

former independence, and who beheld with pleaſure 
the favourable opportunity which now preſented iĩt- 
ſelf, ſhe prepared to encounter their arts with equal 


arms, 


A 


aughter 0 


from the affection of his father, derived the title of 
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The moſt powerful of the confederates, whoſe 
ſecret counſels and open preparations threatened the 
tranquillity of the Kingdom, and ſhook the very foun- 
dations of the, throne, were, Philip, ſurnamed 
 Hurſpel, rude, *. ſon of Philip-Auguſtus, by Agnes 

4 | f.the duke of Dalmatia, and who, 
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count of Clermont, and frpm his marriage that of 
count of nog Joanna, counteſs of Flanders, 
who from the impriſonment of her huſband Ferdi- 
'natid after the battle of Bouvines, governed that 
province with independent em and purſued 
with implacable harred the queen-dowager : Peter 
de Dreux, the grandſon of Robert, the fourth ſon 
of Lewis the Groſs, and who, as the huſband of 
- Conſtance, ruled with the title of count the fer- 
tile cvuntry of Brittany: Thibaud count of Cham- 

pagne, who preſumed to profeſs himſelf the perſonal 
zdmirer of Blanch, and whoſe vanity and jealouf 
armed. him againft her adminiſtration : Raymond, 
count of Toulouſe, whoſe dominions had lately been 
devoted to religious perſecution, and who ſought for 
peace amidit the calamities of war; and Berenger, 
count of Provence, whofe honourable revolt was aQu-' 
ated by the ſincere and ſteady friendſhip which he had 
ever profeffed and maintained to the count of Tou- 
louſe. The private morives of the confederates were 
veiled by the pretence of public good ; and their de. 
mands were recommended by their apparent modera- 
tion. They required, before they yielded their ho- 
mage to the king, that the queen ſhouldfecure to them 
the inviolable maintenance of thoſe laws to which, by 
birth, ſhe was a ſtranger ; that the ſhould reftore the 
eſtates which had been conſiſcated during the former 
reign ; and chat fhe ſhould releafe the priſoners of 
itate, particularly Ferdinand, count of Flanders. 
„.  Blanch, determined to preferve the dig. 
12327, 1229. Nity of the crown entruſted to her care 
pure and immaculate, rejected their de- 
mands; and while ſhe diligently collected a fmall 
but well. diſciplined body of forees, ſhe condeſcended 
to employ every ſpecies of art, and to exert the 
influence of her charms. The count of N 
was rather allured to her fide, than awed 1 er 
power: the counteſs of Flanders was embarr * 
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the releaſe of her huſband, which decency,compelled 


her to require, but intereſt prompted her to dread ; 


while Ferdinand diſplayed, with perſevering fidelity, . 


his gratitude to his royal deliverer. By a prudent 
diſtribution of favours, the minds of the conſpirators 


were ſoothed and conciliated 3 the ceremony of ho- 


mage was gradually acquieſced in; and the tempeſt 

which had threatened to ſubvert the infant authority 

of Lewis, was for a moment huſhed arid appeaſed. 
But this calm proved deceitful: and , 5 

while Blanch flattered herſelf with the 1229, 1433. 

proſpe& of returning tranquillity, the 

ſtorm burſt forth with redoubled violence. Philip, 


count of Bologne, who had ſecretly nurſed the hopes 
of the conſpirators, now openly erected the ſtandard 


of rebellion, and even aſpired to mount the throne 
of France. Diſappointed in his attempt to ſeize. the 
perſon of the king, he endeavoured to delude the 
queen with a ſmall and inadequate force into the 
hoſtile country of Brittany; but the ſnare was diſ- 
covered to Blanch by the affection of the count of 
Champagne ; and when the confederates hoped: to 
ſecure their important prize, their meaſures were 
again diſconcerted by the appearance of that-noble- 


man, at the head of a ſuperior army. The queen 


ſeized the moment of ſucceſs to negociate with the 
count of Bologne; ſhe convinced him that his real 
intereſt was to maintain the authority of the king, his 
nephew ; ſhe unfolded the ſecret deſigns of the con- 
tederates ; and plainly proved, that while they flatter- 
ed his ambition with the proſpe@ of royalty, their 
inclinations were unanimouſly directed 8 
guerand de Coucy, a nobleman conſpicuous above 
his cotemporaries for his virtues and abilities. Philip 
conſented to exchange his viſionary hopes of a crown 


for.the-ſolid emoluments of | ras The . 
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of Blanch extended even to the court of London; 
and the miniſters of Henry were by ſplendid preſents 
and artful gratifications, induced to ſubſcribe a truce 
for three years, ' while the count of Brittany was 
humbled by the arms of the queen, and reluctantly 
fubmitted to the humiliating language of feigned 
penitence. 1 | 
Ap: In the lapſe of theſe various commotions, 
1233, 2242, the King himſelf had attained the age of 
| : nineteen years; and at the command of 
his mother, he beſtowed his hand on Margaret, the 
daughter of the count of Proyence : Yet Blanch 
ſtill maintained her former aſcendency ; and the 
count of Brittany, who had preſumed once more to 
provoke her reſentment, was reduced proſtrate on 
the ground, and with a rope about his neck, to. 
implore the pardon of Lewis. The vanity of Thi- 
baud, count of Champagne, had engaged him in 
freſh intrigues ; his reſiſtance was inglorious, his 
ſubmiſſion abjeQ ; and the nobles, bafiled in their 
ſucceſhve enterpriſes, aſſumed the croſs, and in the 
Wars of- Paleſtine found employment for their tur- 
bulent and reſtleſs valour. On their return they 
reſumed their factious cabals; and the counts of 
March and Brittany renewed their negociations with 
Henry of England, a prince, weak, fickle, and indi- 
gent. His feeble aid ſerved only to augment the 
glory of Lewis, who in two ſeparate engagements 
triumphed over his revolted ſubjects. The count 
of Toulouſe was the laſt who defied his arms; even 
his ſpirit was at length ſubdued, and he was happy 
to obtain from the clemency of the king, terms 
which permitted him the peaceable enjoyment of his 
dominions, but at the ſame time precluded him from 
future oppoſition; while Lewis beheld himſelf peaca- 
bly eſtabliſhed on the throne, and inveſted on the 
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fame royal prerogative as his father Philip had 
poſſeſſed in the plenitude of his power. 5 
« Two regulations proclaim the prudence 
and policy of Lewis. The firſt, under 1242, 1246. 
pretence of preventing ſtrangers from 


inheriting lands in France to the prejudice of the 
natives, precluded the nobles from marrying their 
daughters to foreigners, and reſtrained them from 
_ increaſing their influence by connections and alliances 


with the neighbouring powers. The ſecond com- 
pelled the vaſſals of the crowns of France and 
England, to determine to which ſovereign they 
would yield homage : and finally aboliſhed the dan- 
gerous cuſtom of adhering to either, as their caprice 
or intereſt ſuggeſted. Yer even in this ediQ, the 


humanity of Lewis was conſpicuous, and his juſtice 


indemnified thoſe who adhered to him for the lands 
that they forfeited, by ſeceding from the king of 
Falk: © | 5 5 
A dangerous indiſpoſition, which me- 5 

naced the life of Lewis, was productivtee 
of a fatal vow to march in perſon againſt the infidels, 
whoſe ſucceſſive victories had overwhelmed the 
Chriſtians of the. eaſt : Yet the blind zeal which 
induced him to deſcend from his throne to ſeek the 
adventures of a ſpiritual knight-errant, did not pre- 
vent him from concerting his meaſures with the 
utmoſt prudence and. foreſight. To ſecure the tran- 
quillity of his kingdom -during his abſence, he en- 


gaged the turbulent counts of March and Brittany 


to ſhare with him the merits of the holy warfare. 
In conformity with the general praQtice, he pubilſhed 
that he was ready to redreſs every injury he had 
offered ; and the king of. England demanded by his 


brother, the earl of Cornwall, the duchy'of Nor- 
mandy, and the reſt of thoſe territories. in France, 
Wen. i 8 OE. 
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of which he had been unjuſtly deſpoiled. To the | 
| biſhops of that duchy the application was. referred; 
and the general character of Lewis allows us to ſup- 
| poſe his refuſal the reſult of their decifion : Yet 
Henry conſented to renew the truce between the two 
kingdoms; and the French monarch, after entruſt- 
ing to his mother Blanch the reins of en 
prepared for his departure. | 
A. D. 1248. To furniſh an armament equal. to the 
arduous enterpriſe, France was exhauſted 
of troops and treaſures : The ſea was whitened with 
eighteen hundred fails ; and nine thouſand five hun- 
dred horſe, and one hundred and thirty thouſand 
foot, have been computed as the number of martial 
pilgrims. Margaret ſhared the dangers of her 
royal conſort ; and his two brothers, Robert, count 
of Artois, and Charles count of Anjou, and after- 
wards king of Naples, were the companions, of his 
toils. The fleet with favourable winds reached the 
coaſt of Cyprus ; the troops were diſembarked on 
the friendly ſhore ; and during the ſeverity of winter, 
their ſtrength was recruited and their health reſtored 
by the plenty of that iſland. 
1 5. On the approach of ſpring, it was deter- 
1249. | 
mined to commence the operations of 
war; and it was hoped that [Paleſtine might be 
ſubdued in Egypt, a country from which the Moſlems 
derived the moſt effectual ſupport. After a proſ- 
perous voyage, the fleet caſt anchor in the mouth of 
the Nile ; and Lewis, in complete armour, the Ori- 
. lame waving before him, leapt foremoſt on the 
beach. The ſtrong city of Damietta, which for 
ſixteen months had formerly withſtood the affaults 
of the chriſtians, was abandoned by the trembling 
infidels on the firſt attack; but that town was the 
firſt and laſt of his conqueſts. A ruinous delay 
06h 8 i introduced 
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introduced into'the camp the ſeeds of an epidemital 


diſeaſe ; and the progreſs of the Franks, whoſe 
columns pointed towards Cairo, the Capital of 
Egypt, was impeded by an unſeaſonable inundation 
of the Nile. Under the eye of their intrepid mo- 


. narch, the barons and knights of France diſplayed 


their invincible contempt of danger and of diſcipline ; 
the count of Artois, with about two thouſand of 


the flower of the army, paſſed the deep and rapid 


ſtream; and with inconſiderate valour ruſhed to- 
wards, and ſtormed the town of Maſſoura. But the 
momentary conſternation of the inhabitants was 


diſpelled by the intelligence that the main body of 


the French was ſtill ſeparated by the Nile from the 
raſh affailants. The flying Moſlems were rallied by 


a ſoldier who deſerved, and who afterwards uſurped 
the ſceptre ; and before the chriſtians could arrive to 


the ſupport of their van-guard, the count of Artois 


and his fearleſs companions had effaced, by a glo- 


rious death, the fatal error of impetuous courage. 


The battle was with difficulty reſtored, and the Sara- 
cens were at length compelled to relinquiſh the field 


to the daring warriors of France, animated by the 
example of their gallant monarch. 4] 

But the unprofitable victory ſerved only to aug- 
ment the diſtreſs of the Franks; and they too plain- 
ly diſcerned that the utmoſt efforts, of military kill 
and valour were- of no avail. By theſe efforts their 
fate might be procraſtinated, but it could not be 
averted, From the increaſing number of the infidels, 
they were compelled to ſhelter themſelves in a ſtrong 
camp; while the Nile was commanded by the 
Egyptian gallies, and the open country by the Arabs. 
All proyifions were intercepted ; each day dif- 
played the rapid progreſs of diſeaſe and famine ; and 


a ſhower of Greek fire was inceſſantly poured on 
1 1 | Og tler 
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their heads by the ſurrounding Saracens. The mo- 
ment the invaders determined to retreat, they diſ- 
covered that it was impraCticable. The Oriental 
' writers confeſs that Lewis might have eſcaped by 


ſea, if he would have deſerted his ſubjeQs ; and 


policy would have juſtified the prudent, though in- 
glorious flight. But his magnanimous mind prefer- 
red the thorny path of honour ; with his brother, the 
count of Anjou, the greateſt part of his nobles, 
and the ſhattered remnant of his army, the king of 
France became the captive of the victorious followers 
of Mahomet. „ . 

A triumph ſo ſplendid, a victory ſo important, 
Was ſullied by the cruelty, of the conquerors; the 
captive monarch was himſelf loaded with chains ; 
his ſubjects, who were unable to ranſom their lives, 
were inhumanly maſſacred, and their heads were 
expoſed to the deriſion of the inhabitants on the 
walls of Cairo. But the ſtrength of Damietta was 


the ſecurity of Lewis; to the fortifications of that 


city he had entruſted his royal conſort and his tre- 
ſures. The Saracens beheld with hopeleſs eyes the 
ſolid towers which mocked their feeble aſſaults; and 


| the deliverance of Lewis, and that of his ſoldiers, 


was obtained by the reſtitution of Damietta and the 


payment of four hundred thouſand pieces of ſilver. 


a. b. lee. After fulfilling the conditions 1 


2 8 pulous integrity, Lewis, with his queen 


Margaret and about fix thouſand ſoldiers, the war- 
worn relics of his former hoſt, embarked on board 
the gallies of Genoa, for the port of Acre, in Paleſ. 
tine. It might have been reaſonably concluded, that 


after his late misfortune he would have relinquiſhed - 


the vain hope of eaſtern laurels, and returned to 
the government of his own kingdom: But he was 
unwilling to reviſit his dominions without glory; 
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and he confided in the vigilance and ability of his 
mother Blanch. The fortitude of that princeſs was 


overwhelmed by the diſaſtrous campaign in Egypt, 
and the captivity of her fon ; a weak adminiſtration, 
and mournful, exiſtence were prolonged for about 


two years, till ſhe ſunk into the grave, beneath 
the inceſſant preſſure of unavailing ſorrow. 

The death of Blanch, and, the remon- 
ſtrances of his ſubjects, recalled Lewis 
from Acre; within the walls of which city, unable 


A. D. 1254. 


do viſit Jeruſalem, he had ingloriouſly waſted four 


years. Though received with the acclamations of 
his people, his dreſs was plain, and his features 
melancholy; the former was {till impreſſed with 
the ſign 7 the croſs; the latter diſplayed the evident 
marks of his defeat: Yet the magnificence of the 
monarch was beheld with admiration in his reception 


of Henry the Third of England, who embraced 


the opportunity of an expedition into Gaſcony to 


viſit Paris. The ſplendour of his entertainnent was 


enhanced by the courteous manners of Lewis; and 
the interview between the two kings was followed 


by a renewal of the former truce for two years 


longer; while the connections of the king of France 
were extended by .the marriage of his daughter- 


Iſabella with Thibaud the Second, king of Navarre, 


and count of Champagne and Brie. 1 
The fame juſtice with which Lewis \ . 
governed his own dominions ſhone with 1255, 1263. 

diſtinguiſhed luſtre in every tranſaction 
with his neighbours. He conciliated the differences 
between, the dowager counteſs of Provence, mo- 
ther of his conſort, and his own brother the count 


of Anjou. His deciſion, which deprived. the latter 


of certain caſtles, the object of their diſpute, was 
rendered palatable to Charles by a liberal pecuniary 
compenſation from his own treafury. To Henry 
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the Third, as an equivalent for his vain pretenſions 
to Normandy, he ceded the Limouſin, Querci, and 
Perigord ; and the terms which he granted to the 
Engliſh, when their government was diſtracted by 
the weakneſs of their king and the ambition of his 


miniſter, the daring and enterpriſing earl of Lei- 
ceſter, might, even in a more proſperous ſtate of 


their affairs, have been deemed reaſonable and ad- 
vantageous. Between that miniſter and his ſovereign, 
the king of France was choſen to mediate ; and a 
reference ſo honourable to his integrity, was juſtified 
by his moderate and lenient counſels. To this ar- 
bitration ſucceeded the concerns of his own family ; 
and on the death of his eldeſt fon, Lewis negooiated 
the marriage of Philip, the next, with Iſabella, the 
princels 95 Arragon, who had been previouſly en- 
gaged to the deceaſed prince. n | 


27 . | 7 "OP 
A. D; 1:56; But the fame equity which characterized 


a Lewis, reſided not in the boſom of his 
brother Charles; eminent for ferocious manners 


and brutal courage, the court of Rome, with tranſ- 
rt, acknowledged him the choſen champion of 
er eternal enmity to the imperial houſe of Swabia. 
The crown of the two Sicilies had been uſurped by 


Mainfroy, the baſtard of Frederic the Second, to 


the prejudice of Conradin, the nephew of that em- 
peror. Pope Clement the Fourth, 3 inimical 
to both, as the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, beſtowed the 


important prize on the count of Anjou. The banner 


of the croſs was unfurled againſt the domeſtic enemy 


of the Vatican; and Charles, at the head of the 


chivatry of France, on the bloody plains of Ber 


ventum, deſpoiled Mainfroy of his crown. and life. 


The death of the uſurper awakened from obſcurit) 
the pretenſions of Conradin; but the hapleſs yout 
ſunk in the unequal conflict, a priſoner to the un- 
feeling conqueror : His rights were extinguiſhed on 
55 . 
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a public ſcaffold; the forms of juſtice were profti- 
| tuted, to veil the cruelty of the victor, and io aggra- 
vate the anguiſh of the vanquiſhed ; and the eſta- 
bliſhment of Charles on the throne of the two 
Sicilies, gave riſe to what the French have ſtyled 5 
the firſt race of Anjou. e 
| Sixteen years of peace had obliterated 1 5 
from the mind of Lewis the misfortunes 7466, 1269. 
of his former cruſade; the latent flame 
of enthufiaſm, which had been damped by his defeat 
in Egypt, was not extinguilhed, 424 the breath of 
opportunity was only wanting to fan and to revive 
the dormant embers. The wiſdom of his regulations 
had reſtored the tranquillity of his dominions; his 
coffers were recruited, his finances augmented, - and 
his hopes expanded. His ſilent preparations had 
been inceſſantiy directed towards the ſingle object of 
| his devout ambition ; the loſs of Antioch provoked 
the more immediate execution of his defigns : His 
example was followed by his three ſons, Philip, 
John, and Peter, by his nephew the count of Artois, 
and by the moſt gallant ſpirits of the court of France. 
The reins of government during his abſence were 
b entruſted to the vigilance of Matthew, abbot of 
St. Denys, Who derived his noble lineage from the 
counts of Vendome ; and to Simon de Clermont, 
count of Neſle, juſtly eſteemed for the united quali- 
ties of head and heart. 
Aigues - mortes, a {mall ſea- port of Languedoc, near 
the mouth of the Rhone, was a ſecond time rendered 
remarkable by the embarkation of Lewis; and the 
fleet of France, inſtead of directing its courſe to- 
wards Paleſtine or Egypt, ſteered for the coaſt of 
Africa. An obſcure king of Tunis, (whoſe doubt- 
ful name of Muley-Mortanga or Omar atteſts his 
inſignificance) had profeſſed his inclination to abjure 
the dener of Maden for thoſe of Chriſt: and the 
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vain report of an immenſe treaſure reconciled the 
more intereſted pilgrims to the wild and viſionary 
enterpriſe. But caprice or policy had already united 
the fickle or crafty barbarian to the precepts of the 


Koran; and inſtead of a zealous proſelyte, Lewis 
encountered an active and formidable enemy. The 
walls of Carthage were indeed ſtormed by the impe- 


tuous valour of the French; but their ſtrength was 


exhauſted before the gates of Tunis; and the war- 
riors of the weſt panted beneath the ſultry heats, 
and expired on the burning ſands of Africa. The 


bf himſelf was at length infected by the peſtilential 
blaſt, and he breathed his laſt on the inhoſpitable 
hore, in the forty- fourth year of his reign, and 


the fifty-ſixth year of his age. In his ſingular cha. 


racter were united the virtues of the ſaint and the 
hero; and his piety and equity in peace were not 
more conſpicuous than his fortitude and valour in 


war. The father of his people, his heart ever ſym- 


päthized with their miſeries, and his hand was ever 


ſtretched out to relieve their diſtreſs. His prudent | 


policy preſerved them from the calamities of foreign 
invaſion; but his excellent underſtanding was 
clouded by the fumes of enthuſiaſm; and the ſlaughter 
of his ſubjects, his own captivity, and at length his 


death, were the fatal conſequences of a blind ſuper- 


ſition, 
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CHAPTER X. 


Reign f Philip the Third, S urnamed hi Har wh 
| —Revwolt of Sicily from Charles of Anjou. Death 
of Philip 5 Nia and Suey ion of Philip the 
Fourth ſurnamed the Fair,—War with Edward 
the Firſt of England. Mercy with Pope Boni. 
face the E 2 15 tren on N ee TY 
Philip the Fourth. | 


| 
Tas death of Lewis did not aun his ſon 
and ſucceſſor Philip, who attained the 8 
rname of Hardy, from continuing the 8 
War againſt the infidels with vigour. and ſucceſs. 
His ſhattered forces were ſtrengthened by the arrival 
of his uncle Charles, the king of Sicily, with a 
conſiderable fleet and army: The Saracens were 
defeated in two engagements; the king of Tunis 
was reduced to ſue for peace; and his offers of 
doubling the tribute he formerly paid ro the crown 
of Sicily, of re-imburfing the expences of the war, 
and of permitting the Chriſtian religion to be freely 
propagated throughout his dominions, were accepted 
by the kings of France and Sicily, who embarked 
their troops, and hoiſted ſail from the wes: 


coaſt, 

But the ſeeds of diſeaſe ill lurked in 
the bodies of the martial pilgrims, and 
on their arrival in Sicily, burſt forth with baneful 
influence. Philip, to aleviate the anxiety of his 
mind, from the court of Sicily viſited that of Rome; 
and purſuing his journey through the principal cities 

of Italy, repoſed a ſhort time at Lyons, and entered 
his capital amidſt the acclamations of his people. 
Yet France had reaſon to lament the deſtructive con- 
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ſequences of the enterpriſes from which he returned b 
beſides the multitude that periſhed without a name, 


and perhaps without a ſigh, on the coalt of Africa, 
in the iſland of Ir and in his progreſs through 
8 


Italy, Philip beheld his father Lewis, his brother 
John, his queen Ifabella, and his brother-in-law and 

ſiſter, the king and queen of Navarre, his uncle and 
aunt, the count and counteſs of Poictiers, the noble 


viclims of the ſame contagious diſorder. 


The firſt moments of his return were dedicated 
to the pious care of his father's funeral, the next to 


the important ceremony of his own coronation. 
With active vigilance he inſpected every part of his 


dominions ; he took poſſeſſion in perſon, of the 
counties of Provence and Toulouſe; and ſteadily 


enforced within the royal domains the regulation 
of St. Lewis, which prevented the barons from de- 


ciding their differences by private war. On the 
death of Henry, king of Navarre, he demanded for 
his fecond fon Lewis, the only daughter of that 
prince; and although the treaty of marriage was 
oppoſed by the kings of Caſtile and Arragon, as 
extending by fo valuable an acquiſition, the power 
of France ; and Philip himſelf, bt fear of tbo much 
alarming the JOY of his neighbours, had relin- 
quiſhed his firſt deſign of procuring the princeſs for 
his eldeſt fon ; yet ſupported by the influence of the 
pope, whole friendſhip he purchaſed by the ceſſion 
of the Venaiſſin, he triumphed over every obſtacle, 


and the nuptials of his ſon were followed by his 


own; he beſtowed his hand on Mary, the daughter 
of the duke of Brabant, eſteemed one of the molt 


A.D. 2296 


beautiful princeſſes of the age. 


Although Philip was defirous of culti- 

vating peace, he was not intimidated by 

the ſound of war. To maintain the former he yield- 

ed the country of Agenois to Edward the Firſt, Bs 
| | 0 


« England ; and he engaged in the latter to ſup- 
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port the pretenſions of his nephews, the infants de 
le Cerda, to the throne of Caſtile. Alphonſo, who 
ruled that kingdom, had transferred the ſucceſſion 


from the offspring of his eldeſt ſon, the deceaſed 
huſband of Blanch, the ſiſter of Philip, to his ſecond 


and ſurviving ſon Sancho. Philip himſelf had en- 
deavoured to eſtabliſh a right to the crown of Caſtile ; 
but his own claim was loſt i in the injuſtice offered to 
his ſiſter's ſon ; and the party of the youthful prince 
was ſeconded by the arms of France. From the 
proſecution of à war, languid and unintereſting, 


the attention of Philip was recalled to his own do- 


meſtic calamities, and the more immediate danger 
of the Houſe of Anjou. 0 
At the age of en af years, Lewis, the , | 5. 
eldeſt ſon of the king, ſuddenly expired; 1275. 
and the ſuſpicion 0 poiſon was Attached to the un- 


common manner of his death. Peter la Broſſe, a 
minion of fortune, who from the poſt of ſurgeon 
to the king had attained that of miniſter, and go- 


verned with abſolute power the mind of his maſter, 


was jealous of the encreaſing influence of a young 


and beautiful queen. He artfully inſinuated the 
enmity of Mary to her ſon-in-law ; and the monarch, 
for a moment, regarded with a doubtful eye the in- 
nocence of his conſort. The ſuperſtition of the age 
induced Philip to conſult a nun, who profeſſed or 
believed herſelf inſpired ; the anſwer was fatal to 
La Broſſe. His enemies ſeized the favourable op- 
portunity to accuſe him of a treaſonable correſpon- 
dence with the king of Caſtile, and he was con- 
demned to atone for his crimes by a violent death. 
But the ſecret manner of his trial, the inſulting 


preſence of the queen's brother, the duke of Brabant, 
at his execution, turned the tide of popular favour; 


and the Fung could not ſeclude b from the loud 


and 
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and general clamour, which arraigned the ſentence 
of La Broſſe, and impeached the innocence of 


| oy: „ 75 
Charles of Anjou had eſtabliſhed his authority 


over Naples and Sicily; and his throne 


5 i — could only be ſhaken by his own am- 


bition and cruelty: The former awaken- 
ed the fears of Michael Palzologus, the emperor 


of the Greeks; the latter excited the indignation 


and revolt of his Italian ſubjects. Naples, indeed, 
was awed by the preſence of a ſovereign whom ſhe 
feared and A but Sicily was rouſed to free- 
dom by the eloquence of John, of Procida, an exile 
of noble birth, daring courage, and conſummate 
art. The councils of the conſpirators were nurſed 
by the gold of Palæologus; and the ſame moment 
informed Charles, that in a promiſcous maſlacre, 
which obtained the name of the SiciliAN VESPERVö, 
eight thouſand of the French had periſhed, and 
that Peter, king of Arragon, had failed to Palermo, 
and was ſaluted as the king and ſaviour of the iſland. 
Charles 'was aſtoniſhed and confounded at the rebel- 
lion of a people, whom he had long trampled on 
with impunity ; and in the agony of grief was 


heard to exclaim, O God! if thou haſt decreed 
to humble me, grant me at leaſt a gentle and gra- 
dual deſcent from the pinnacle of greatneſs.” 
But whatever might be his confidence in the aid of 


heaven, his earthly meaſures were taken with yigour 
and promptitude : A powerful armament was aſſem- 
bled at Marſeilles ; the ſiege of Meſſina was prefled 
with inceſſant ardour; the inhabitants in vain de- 
plored their raſtmeſs, and offered, on an aſſurance 
of pardon, to open their gates to their offended ſo- 
vereign. With the return of proſperity, Charles 
had reſumed his former inflexibility ; but while he 
failed to Marſeilles, to haſten with the ſuccours of 
1 8 Re. France 
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France the deſtruction of his enemies, his hopes of 
vengeance were blaſted by one fatal and irreparable 


action. His ſon Charles, furnamed the Lame, was 
left in Sicily with orders patiently to await the arri - 

val of his father: But the youth, provoked by the 
inſults of the fleet of Arragon, hazarded an engage- 


ment, which delivered him a priſoner into the hands 


of his foes. Charles in vain endeavoured. to diſ- 


guiſe, by an appearance of fortitude, the effects of 


this mortal blow; his feelings as a king and a father 


were too deeply wounded ; from deſpair and ſorrow, 
he ſunk into the grave; and the iſland of Sicily, 
after a war of twenty years, was finally ſevered from 
the throne of Naples, and transferred, as an inde- 


pendent kingdom, to a younger branch of the Houſe | 


of Arragon. 9 | 
Pope Martin the Four zealous in the cauſe of 
Charles, the former champion of the 7:0 
court of Rome, and aſſerting the un- Ale: ne. 


bounded right of the ſucceſſors of St. 


Peter, had excommunicated Pedro, king of Arra- 


gon, and beſtowed his ſceptre, with the approbation 
of Philip, on Charles of Valois, a younger ſon of 


the king of France.. That monarch, to maintain the 
authority of his uncle, and to eſtabliſh the pretenfions 


of his ſon, had penetrated into Catalonia, and laid 


| fiege to Gironne. In endeavouring to intercept a a 


convoy of the beſiegers, Pedro himſelf was mortally 


_ wounded ; and Gironne, hopeleſs of ſuecour and 


diſmayed by the fate of her ſovereign, ſurrendered. 
Yet the proſperity of Philip was ſoon over-caſt; his 

fleet was again defeated by that of Arragon, and the 
ſame element overwhelmed the hopes of the uncle 
and the nephew. Shame and diſappointment preyed 
upon the mind of Philip ; the progreſs of diſeaſe 
was forwarded by the cares of royalty ; the ſplendid 


and ſpecious projets which had fo fatally deluded 


k. 4 
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him, vaniſhed from his ſight, and he beheld in the 
viſionary enterpriſe, his treaſures waſted, his ſubjects 
faughtered, and his dominions exhauſted. The 
ſatigues of war, the ſultry heat of the climate, were 
not ſo injurious as his own refleftions : Harraſſed b 
the purſuit of his enemies, and unable to bear the 
motion of a horſe, he arrived in a litter at Perpig- 
nan, where he expired, in the forty-firſt year of his 
age, and the ſixteenth year of his reign, regretted 
by an army which he had unſucceſsfully commanded, 
and lamented by a people whom he had reluctantly 
impoveriſhed. | 1 
Philip the Fourth, whoſe perſonal attraQtions ac- 
quired him the name of Fair, when 
| 7 1 he aſcended the throne of his father 
. was about ſeventeen years of age; and 
ſound himſelf with an empty treaſury and ſhattered 
army, engaged in a war with his neighbours of 
Caſtile and Arragon. He was crowned at Rheims, 
with his conſort Joanna, who in her own right was 
alſo queen of Navarre, and who with her hand had 
beſtowed on her huſband the important counties of 
Champagne and Brie: Vet this increaſe of influence 
and territory was ſcarce ſufficient to extricate him 
from the continual embarraſſments of his reign. By 
abandoning the intereſts of the infants de le Cerda, 
he adjuſted the diſpute with Caſtile; and the terms 
of peace between the crowns of Arragon and France 
were ſettled by the mediation of Edward the Firſt 
of England. At the interceſſion of the Engliſh mo- 
narch, Charles the Lame was releaſed from his cap- 
' tivity; part of his ranſom was paid by the genero- 
ſity of Edward himſelf; and Charles conſented to 
renounce his claim to Sicily, and to prevail on his 
nameſake of Valois to withdraw his pretenſions to 
Arragon; pretenſions which were only founded on 
the frantic liberality of an enraged pope, and _ 
e . 
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the brother of the king of France readily exchanged 


for the eldeſt daughter of Charles the Lame, and 
the princely dowry of the extenſive counties of 

The general tranquillity which theſe treaties had 
promoted, was ſoon interrupted by a ſucceſſion of 
wars and political differences with Edward the Firſt, 


king of England; with pope Boniface the Eighth; 
and with Guy de Dampier, count of Flanders. 


And that the reader may more clearly comprehend 
the origin and event of each tranſaction, it will 


be neceſſary to review them diſtin& and ſeparate. - 


Philip, in confequence of a treaty between Lewis 


the Ninth and Henry the Third, had 


ceded to Edward the county of Sain- ,, 2 BY 
tonge; the friendly inclinations of the 5 


Engliſh monarch had been diſplayed in his mediati- 


on between Arragon and France; and on a viſit to 
Paris, he had yielded homage to Philip for the do- 
minions he held under that crown. This promiſe 
of permanent amity was blaſted by an incident, 
trifling in itſelf but conſiderable in its conſequences ; 
and which ſerves to diſplay the general appetite for 
revenge which actuated in that age every deſcription 
of men, and urged them, on any provocation, to 
leek redreſs by immediate retaliation on the aggreſ- 
ſors. A Norman and an Engliſh veſſel met off the 


coaſt of Bayonne, and both having occaſion to water, 


the crews they detached met at the ſame fpring. A 
quarrel enſued for the preference; and a Norman 
drawing his dagger, attempted to ſtab an Engliſh- 
man, but fell, as it was pretended, by his own wea- 
pon. In the diſpute between theſe ſeamen, the two 
nations were ſoon involved. The Norman mariners 
carried their complaints to the throne of Philip; and 
the French monarch, without deſcending to enquiry, 
authoriſed them to indicate their own injuries. 
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This expreſſion was the ſignal of mutual violence; 


and the ſea became a ſcene of piracy and barbarity 


between the two nations. The ſovereigns, without 
either ſeconding or repreſſing the violence of their 
fubjects, ſeemed a long time to remain indifferent 
ſpectators. With the Engliſh, ſided the Iriſh and 
Dutch ſeamen ; and with the French, thoſe of Flan- 
ders and Genoa. A bloody and obſtinate war was 


kindled at ſea, and ſo numerous were the fleets fitted 
out to avenge this act of private hoſtility,” that in one 
engagement fifteen thouſand of the French are re- 
ported to have periſhed. ib. 


The loſs of his people awakened the public atten- 


tion of Philip; and the inclination of Edward to 
avoid extremities, was conſtrued by the former mo- 
narch into puſiltanimity.. The king of England was 
{ſummoned to attend as the vaſſal of France; and on 
his refuſal to obey, his eſtates in that kingdom were 
declared forfeited. After a variety of negociations, 
it was inſinuated that Philip conceived his honour in- 
tereſted by the outrages of the inhabitants of Gui- 
enne ; that the nominal ceſſion of that province 
would alone efface the inſult; but he engaged, as 


ſoon as it was-delivered into his hands, to reſtore it 


to the king of England. Edward, embarraſſed with 
the Scotch, and anxious for peace, fell into the 
ſnare ; and the king of France no ſooner found him- 
ſelf poſſeſſed of Guienne, than he threw off the maſk, 
and perſevered in the ſentence: he had procured 
againſt his rival. The forms of a court of juſtice 
might ſanQion the proceedings of Philip in the eyes 


of the undiſcerning multitude, but it was only by 


arms the differences of monarchs could be decided. 
Fdward, enraged at finding himſelf thus egregiouſly 
duped, endeavoured, by extending his.alliances, to 
deprive Philip of the fruits of his perfidy. He con- 
cluded a treaty with the Emperor Adolphus, and he 
. ; . WE RY allured 
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allured-to his fide the counts of Brittany, Holland, 


Bar, Juliers, Guelders, and Flanders. Yet even 
this powerful confederacy ſerved rather to diſtreſs his 
finances, than advance his progreſs in Guienne : 
Adolphus, while he loudly demanded conſiderable - 
ſubſidies, tardily furniſhed the aſſiſtance he had ſtipu- 
lated. Philip had cloſely connected himſelf with 
Scotland, and laid the foundation, by his treaty with 


John Baliol, of that union which was preſerved be- 


tween the two nations for ſucceſſive centuries. The 
town of Dover was deſtroyed by a predatory deſcent 
of the French; and Edward, to avenge the inſult, 
landed in Gaſcony with an army of fifty thouſand 
Engliſh. The forces of the competitors, nearly ba- 
lanced, inclined both to peace; a ſuſpenſion of hoſ- 
tilities was agreed on for two years, and the war was 
finally concluded by the mediation of pope Boniface 
the Eighth. Guienne was reſtored to Edward, who 
eſpouſed Margaret, the ſiſter of Philip; and Iſabella, 
the daughter of that monarch, beſtowed her hand on 


the prince of Wales. Each king, with mutual per- 


hdy, abandoned their allies; and while John, king 
of Scotland, was expoſed to the reſentment of Ld- 


ward, Guy, earl of Flanders, was relinquiſhed to the 


indignation of Philip. dts ifaw 
When the rival monarchs had appointed Boniface 

the judge of their differences, ſenfible 

of the encroaching temper of the Roman 1005 5 

pontiff, they inſerted ir the referrence 1 

that he was ſelected as a private man, and not as the 

ſucceſſor to the chair of St. Peter. That pontiff had 


early diſplayed a degree of pride which alarmed his 


cotemporaries, and the king of France was firſt doom- 
ed to experience the effects of his ſpiritual ambition. 
He preſumed to forbid the clergy to grant any ſubſi- 
dies to that prince, without firſt obtaining leave from 
the holy fee, under pain of excommunication. In re- 


DES turn, 
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turn, Philip prohibited any eccleſiaſtics, without his 
| licenſe, from ſending money out of the realm; and 
while the Roman pontiff affailed him with ſpiritual 
arms, he openly protected the Colonnas, the impla- 
cable enemies of Boniface. The haughty prelate, af- 


ter deſcending to the loweſt abuſe, and ſtigmatizing 
Philip in his letter with the opprobrious name of 


Fool, fummoned to a council at Rome, the clergy of 


France; while Philip retaliated, by ſeizing the tem- 
poralities of thoſe who attended, arid recalling his 
brother Charles of Valois, who acted as, and enjoy- 
ed the title of, the pope's general. Senſible, howe- 
ver, of the miſtaken zeal of a ſuperſtitious age, be- 

fore the minds of his people could be impreſſed with 
the ſacred dread of a conteſt with the holy father, 
he determined to prevent the danger by the boldneſs 
of his own meaſures. Iwo of his emiſlaries, diſ- 


ferences by the efficacious application of gold, em- 
ployed the money in privately levying a ſufficient 
force, and ſuddenly inveſted Boniface in Anegnia, 
the rown of his birth and refidence. Corrupted by 


the liberality of the beſiegers, the inhabitants opened 


their gates, and joined in ſeizing the perſon of the 
pope, at the moment the Bull was actually prepared 
to excommunicate the king, and releaſe his people 


from their allegiance. Vet the tide of popular favour 


ſoon turned, and the- fickle citizens who had be- 
trayed Boniface, pitied his diſtreſs, reſcued him 


from his guards, and eſcorted him to Rome, where 
he ſoon expired, the victim of ſhame and diſappoint- 


ed rage. TEN 5 

Benedict the Eleventh ſucceeded Boniface in the 

apoſtolic chair; and deſirous of recovering Philip to 

the duty he owed to his ſpiritual father, by lenient 

means, he revoked the excommunication which his 
predeceſſor had fulminated againſt him. Yet this 
| „ moderation 


patched under the pretence of conciliating theſe dif- 
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moderation was but ill calculated to pleaſe an haugh- 


: of and implacable faction, deſirous of aggrandizing 


the power of the church; and the ſudden and prema- 
ture death of Benedict has been imputed to poiſon. 


The choice of the Conclave for ſeveral months was 


ſuſpended by the intrigues of the candidates, and the | 
cardinals of Italy and France. The former at length 


_ conſented to name three, out of whom the latter 


might ſele& the future pope : Of theſe, Bertrand, 
archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, was one ; and Philip offer- 
ed to procure him the vacant ſee, provided he would 


engage to condemn the memory of Boniface, reſtore 


the honours and eſtates of the Colonnas, allow him 
for five years the tenths of the clergy of France, and 
agree to comply with a requeſt which at that time it 
was not prudent for him to divulge. The terms 


were accepted; and Bertrand aſſumed the name of 


Clement the Fifth. In his return from church at 
Lyons, his horſe was led ſucceſſively by the king of 
France, his brothers, the counts of Valois and 
Evreux, and the duke of Britanny : But the proceſ- 
ſton nearly proved fatal to Clement himſelf and his 
princely attendants; a wall gave way beneath the 
preflure and weight of the ſpectators; the duke of 


Britanny was killed; the king and the counts of Va- 
lois were conſiderably bruiſed, and the pope nar- 


rowly eſcaped, his tiara being beaten off. The new 
pontiff fixed his reſidence at Avignon; and although 
he punctually complied with the reſt of the conditions 


which had been, deſcribed, he pofitively refuſed _ 


to condemn, and after an appearance of enquiry, 
ſolemnly vindicated the character and conduct of 
Boniface. oh | 

One condition yet remained within the boſom of 
the monarch ; it was. revealed by the death of the 


_ emperor Albert of Auſtria ; The ambition of Philip 
aſpired to place his brother Charles of Valois on the 


imperial 


% 
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imperial throne. Clement, ſenſible of the danger 
of being thus ſurrounded by the connections of 
Philip, and early appriſed of his intentions, eluded 
without rejecting the requeſt : In the ſtrongeſt terms 
he urged the electors to chooſe an emperor without 
delay, and pointed to Henry of Luxemburgh as 
worthy of their voices. Before the king of France 
could arrive at Avignon, he was informed the 
election was over; but he found ſome conſolation 
in re- uniting the city of Lyons to the crown of | 
France, which hitherto had only acknowledged the | 
independent authority of its archbiſhop, and. which | 
now yielded to the liberal promiſes and formidable | 
arms of Philip. | 
3 In the treaty with Edward of England, | 
1299, 1314. Guy, earl of Flanders was excepted, | 
 - and abandoned to the reſentment or rapa- 
city of the king of France. The Flemings, poſ- 
ſeſſed of the advantages of commerce, were rich t 
fickle, and turbylent ; impatient of the government 7 
of their counts, their intrigues invited, their diſ- f 
contents promoted, the arms of France. Charles 
I 
c 
| 
c 
\ 
. 
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Valois, at the head of a powerful army, ſoon redu- 
ced Guy de Dampier to throw himſelf on the mercy 
of the king; but the count obtained a promiſe, that 
neither his own, nor the freedom of his ſons ſhould 
be violated ; and if in the ſpace of a year he could 
not compromiſe his differences with Philip, he ſhould 
be at liberty to retire, and purſue whatever meaſures 


he might deem. expedient. To gratify the enmity ſ 
of his conſort to his noble captive, Philip was pre- 0 
vailed on to difayow the treaty, and mortally to n 
wound his brother's honour and his own : The ti 
count with two of his ſons were cloſely impriſoned ; t 
the king of France entering Flanders in triumph, n 
was received by the acclamgtions of the inhabitants; 2 


end appointed John de illon, a relation of his v 
| 3 | - FOR pee; 
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5 queen, a man bold and penetrating, but at the ſame 
f time haughty and oppreſſive, the governor of his 
d new acquiſitions. N e | 
18 The Flemings, intent on trade alone, had ne- 
it gilected the internal defence of their country; their 
AS towns were rich and populous, but their fortifications 
e had been ſuffered gradually to decay: Theſe were re- 
1e paired by the activity of Chatillon, and citadels 
MN were erected to bridle the future levity of the in- 
TT habitants. But the poverty of the times allowed not 
Ne the monarch to maintain regular garriſons; and 
ch the private murmurs of the people at Bruges and 
le Ghent broke out into open inſurrections. The firſt 
ſparks were extinguiſhed by the vigilance of the 
d, magiſtrates; but the flame was re-kindled by the. 
d, preſence of Chatillon, who entered Bruges with 
a- ſeventeen hundred horſe, and inſultingly diſplay- 
ol. ed two hogſheads of ropes, the inſtrument of 
ch the executions he impatiently meditated. The 
nt people whom he had devoted to deſtruQion took 
lil. their meaſures with ſpeed and ſecrecy; the dan- 
les ger was inſtant, their determinations were unani- 
lu- mous; in one moment they roſe, and fifteen hun- 
"CY dred French were exterminated ; while Chatillon 
hat himſelf only eſcaped by ſwimming, under cover 
uld of the night, the townditch, Three ſons of Guy, 
uld who had ſheltered themſelves in Namur from the 
uld lawleſs ambition of Philip, were recalled by the 
res Flemings; and at the head of ſixty thouſand in- 
uty ſurgents, preſſed the ſiege of Courtray. The count 


of Artois, on whom Philip had devolved the com- 
mand of the French, with a numerous army, de- 
termined, contrary to the advice of the conſtable, 
the count de Neſle, to attack them in their intrench- 
ments: He was the victim of his own raſhneſs, 
and the conſtable was involved in the ſame fate, 
with above twenty thouſand of their troops. Philip, 

ts a ns : enraged 
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miſſion: But bis arguments were ine 
he honourably returned to expire, at the age of 
fourſcore years, a priſoner in Compeigne. Philip 
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enraged at this ſecond diſaſter, to raiſe a new force 


debaſed his coin; and having exerted every effort, 
entered Flanders with a hoſt iuperior to reſiſtance, 


But Edward, who beheld with concern the danger 


of his allies, artfully imparted, as a ſecret, to his 
queen, a feigned correſpondence of the nobles of 


France with the hoſtile court of Rome : Margaret 
communicated * the intelligence to her brother 
Philip; and the king, diſtruſtful of the fidelity of 


his army, retired without performing any thing 
worthy his preparatzons or reputation. | 


The gallies of Genoa in the pay of France, in 


conjunction with thoſe of Hainault, obtained a 


victory over the fleet of the Flemings; and the 
king, in hopes of improving this advantage by the 
arts of negociation, releaſed the old count of Flan- 
ders, that he might perſuade his ſubjeQs to ſub- 

FeQual and 


himſelf, his brothers the counts of Valois and Evreux, 
with the flower of the French chivalry, re- entered 
Flanders, and approached the Flemiſh army at Mons. 
'The Flemings were commanded by three ſons of 
their count; but in the hour of action, the chief 


authority was yielded to the military experience 
of one only, whoſe name was Philip. Their camp 


was haſtily fortified with their carriages ; and ani- 


mated by the love of freedom, they fallied forth 


with impetuous valour; They were repulſed and 
driven back by the veteran courage of the French 
with fatal ſlaughter; yet far from yielding to deſ- 
pair, they renewed the attempt, favoured by the 


darkneſs of the night, and even penetrated to 


the tent of the king, who eſcaped their ſword 
with difficulty: But the French were rallied by 
the example and conduct of their nobles ; the Fle- 

5 N . mings 
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mings were again compelled to retire, and to aban- 
don their camp with precipitation. Philip of Flan- 
ders threw himſelf into Liſle, which was immediately 
inveſted by the king of France, in hopes of termi- 
_ nating the war by * capture of that place. The 
garriſon had already conſented to ſurrender, unleſs 
relieved within a certain time; but when the king 
leaſt expected, he was ſurpriſed by the appearance 
of Jahn of Namur at the head of ſixty thouſand men, 
undiſciplined indeed, but daring and deſperate. 
The king, doubtful of the event, conſented to re- 
leaſe Robert de Bethune, the eldeſt ſon of the count 
of Flanders; to receive his homage for the county; 
to accept eight hundred thouſand 5 — as an indem- 
nification for the expences of the war, for the pay- 
ment of which ſum he was to retain Liſle, Douay, 


)- and Bethune. The treaty was again violated by 
d Philip, towards the concluſion of his reign ; but 
ff his hopes of annexing the valuable fief of Flanders 
ip to the crown of France were baffled hy the ſteadineſs 
x. of the Flemings and the interpoſition of the pope; 
d and the acquiſition of Courtray was the only fruit 
8. of an enterpriſe which exhauſted the reſources 
of and alienated the minds of his ſubj ect. 
ef During the progreſs of the war, the attention 
ce of Europe had been excited by a criminal proceſs 
ap againſt the Knights 'Templars, This honourable 
ni Order had extended their poſſeſſions throughout 
th every kingdom, and their immenſe revenues ena- 
nd bled them to ſupport a royal magnificence. In 
ch France they were accuſed of every ſpecies of ſen- 
el- tual luxury which degrades human nature; and the 
he doubtful evidence of two criminals, who obtained 
to their forfeited lives from the ſecrets they affeted 
rd to reveal, was ſtrengthened by the confeſſion of 
by the Templars themſelves. ' Yet theſe ſoon retracted 
le- their declarations; and aſſerted, that the ſtain 


88 . which 
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which they had fixed on their own reputation was 
extorted by the menace of impending deſtruction. 
Without the form of trial, their eſtates were con- 
fiſcated, and above fifty ſuffered death with _ 
ken conſtancy. The grand maſter with three grea 
officers, were, in the preſence of the king bir felf 
confumed by a flow fire; and maintained in their 
laſt moments the purity of their conduct. Their 
firmneſs commanded the belief of the people ; and 
the avarice of Philip rather appears to have been 
gratified than the juſtice of the monarch to have 
been conſulted by their haſty condemnation. = 
From the fate of theſe unhappy victims, and his 
vain enterpriſes againſt the Flemings, the thoughts 
of Philip were engrofled by the cares and miſeries 
of domeſtic life; the ſhame and diſorders of his 
own family could not be concealed from his know- 
ledge and obſervation': His eldeſt ſon Lewis, who 
enjoyed the title of king of Navarre, had eſpouſed 
Margaret, the daughter of the duke of Burgundy ; 
his two younger ſons, Philip and Charles, had 
married Jane and Blanch, the offspring of Otho, 
count of Burgundy. But public report loudly 
impeached the reputation of each princeſs ; and all 
three were accuſed of violating the honour of their 
huſbands, and ſtaining the purity of the marriage- 
bed by their laſcivious amours. After a ſevere 
examination_Margaret and Blanch were condemned 
to expiate their licentious conduct by . perpetual 
impriſonment; and their paramours, the brothers 
Philip and Walter de Launy, ſeverely atoned for 
the tranſports of illicit love: After ſuffering the 
torment of being flayed alive, they were ſuſpended 
with an uſher of the bee: the confidant of their 
amours, on a public gibbet. Op” I ab 
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A xreign of continual activity might have impaired | 


the conſtitution of Philip, a life of in- , 
ceſſant chagrin and diſappointment ſub- 395: 
verted it; the filent progreſs of a conſumption 


was accelerated by the pangs of domeſtic vexation. 


The powers of medicine were exhauſted, and even 
the ſalubrious air of Fontainbleau could not delay 


the rapid approach of death; in the thirtieth year 


of his reign, and the forty-ſeventh hens ear of his age, 
penitence and 


piety, and with his laſt breath exhorting his ſucceſſor 


to avoid the errors which had embarraſſed his own ad- 


miniſtration. Though ayarice and cruelty have caſt 
a ſhade over his talents and virtues, yet the vigour. 


which he diſplayed in his conteſt with Boniface the 
Eighth, and the ſucceſs with which he reſiſted the 


formidable thunders of the vatican, are ſufficient 
to balance the misfortunes which conſtantly ended, 


his ambitious wars with Flanders. "i 


CHAP, 
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Reign of Lewis the Tenth, ſurnamed the Bo erous ; 
—[; Succeeded by Philip "the Long. Expedition into 
Valy. Execution of the Knights Templars. — Death 
of Philip the Long. Acceſſion of Charles the Fair. — 
Civil Wars in England, and Murder of Edward 
the Second. Charles aſpires to the Imperial Crown 
of Germany. —_ Di e and n 


. e of e on the dench 1 Philip | | 


A was occupied by his ſon Lewis the Tenth, 

ſurnamed the Boiſterous, from the rude 
promiſe of his infant years. His firſt queen, Mar- 
garet, had been ftrangled by the command of her huſ- 
band in the priſon of Chateau-Gaillard; and he en- 
deavoured to forget the vices of a licentious woman 
in his nuptials with Clemence, the daughter of the 
| King of Hungary. An empty treaſury delayed for 
ſome time the ceremony of their coronation ; and 


the king diligently applied himſelf to conciliate the : 


jealouſies and appeaſe the diſcontents of his new ſub- 
jeQs : In this he was ſeconded by his uncle Charles 
of Valois, on whom he at length entirely devolved 
| the reins of government. 
The firſt victim to the reſentment of Charles was 
' Enguerrand de Poitier de Marigni, a no- 
. bleman of Norman extraction, who with 
the adminiſtration of the finances poſſeſl- 
| ed the confidence of the late monarch. He was ac- 
cuſed by the count of Valois as the author of the 
national diſtreſs, and the ſource of the royal neceſſities. 


The warmth with which he vindicated his character 


A. D. 
2315. 1316. 
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enſured the eternal enmity of Charles; and the 
ſhameful ſentence, in conſequence of which he pe- 
_ riſhed on a gibbet, might warn future miniſters how 
they provoked that implacable and powerful prince. 
The eee of Marigni were confiſcated to the uſe 
of the ſovereign; but theſe were ſcarcely ſufficient to 
defray the coronation which was celebrated at 
Rheims; and as much as they fell ſhort of the public 
expectation, ſo much did they contribute to eſtabliſh 


| the innocence of the unfortunate Engyerrand. Far 

. different ſupplies were neceſſary for the ſupport of a 
war with Flanders, which Lewis already meditated: 
Every ſpecies of extortion was deviſed and practiſed 
to plunder the ſubjects of France; and by the op- 
preſhon of his people, Lewis raiſed an army which 

a might have ſecured the ſubjection of the Flemings, 

. already enfeebled by the attacks of famine. But 

i Robert de Bethune, count of Flanders, unable to 

a withſtand, prudently determined to bend before the 

Z . ſtorm : By the ſpecious language of ſubmiſſion he in- 

1 volved the king in a ſeries of fruitleſs negociations, 

X till the ſeaſon of action was paſſed ; he then dropped 

" the maſk which he had aſſumed, and on the retreat 

d of the French ſurpriſed Courtray, which he had 

* yielded as a pledge of his ſincerity. While Lewis, 

* indignant of the arts of his adverſary, revolved new 

hs preparations and more formidable hoſtilities, his de- 

4 ſigns were interrupted by death; after drinking a 

f glaſs of cold water, and not without the ſuſpicion of _ 

"Ip poiſon from the ſurviving friends of Marigni, he ex- 

T pired in the twenty-ſixth year of his age, and the 

h ſecond year of his reign ; leaving by his firſt wife, 

f. Margaret, who had been crowned queen of Navarre, 

bo an only daughter, and his widow Clemence in a ſtate 

1 of pregnancy. i 


. ; Immediately 
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Immediately on his death, Charles, count of Va- 
AB rod lois, ſeized the Louvre, and prepared to 
diſpute the regency with the brothers of 
his late ſovereign. The eldeſt of theſe, Philip, count 
of Poictou, was engaged at Lyons, where a conclave 
was held for the election of a ſucceſſor to the vacant 
apoſtolical chair. It was not till a month after the de- 
ceaſe of his brother, that he was able to terminate 
the intrigues of the cardinals, and to purſue his more 
immediate concerns in Paris. During his abſence, - 
his pretenſions had been ſupported by the conſtable, 
the count of Evreux, who oppoſed the frantic ambi- 
tion of his brother Charles of Valois ; and the hopes 
of that turbulent prince vaniſhed on the appearance 
of Philip, and the unanimous acclamations of the 
citizens. Although the regency was thus happily 
ſettled, a harder taſk remained in determining the 
. ſucceſſion: The claim of the princeſs Joanna, the 

daughter of -Lewis and Margaret, was urged by 
Charles, count of Marche, the younger brother of the 
late King and of the preſent regent, by Eudes, duke 
of Burgundy, and by the counts of Valois and 
Evreux, who ſeemed to conſider the may ary as 
a great fief: But the majority alle eged that the 
greateſt part of France conſiſted o Salic lands, 
which a daughter was debarred from inheriting. 
and that the ſucceſſion to the realm ought to be 
regulated in the ſame manner. The proſpects of 
Philip were tranſiently clouded by Clemence be- 
ing delivered of a ſon, who ſurvived only three 

weeks, but who, under the name of John the 
Firſt, has been enrolled among the _ of 
France. 

The death of this e eſtabliſhed Philip, who 
from his lofty ſtature attained the ſur- 
name of Long, on the throne of France. 
During his ſhort regency he had dil- 
| played 


3 
1317, 1219. 


vernment, and extinguiſhed the riſing 


F 
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played the important qualities of vigour and valour 


in a war with Robert, count of Artois, under- 
taken to ſupport Matilda, counteſs of Artois, the 
mother of his conſort. To acquire the friendſhip 
of the duke of Burgundy, with the county of 
that name he beſtowed. upon him the hand of 


his eldeſt daughter; and gained his uncle, the 


count of Evreux, by promiſing in marriage to his 


ſon the infant queen of Navarre ; while the count 
of Marche was ſoon diſpoſed to concur in the eleva- 
tion of his brother, and the excluſion of the female 
line, which opened to his own ambition the road to 
royaltx. TER 


The frank profeſſions and moderate meaſures of | 


Philip reconciled his ſubjects to his go- . erna 


ſparks of ſedition: The Flemings, convinced of the 
rectitude of his intentions; and terrified by the 


thunders of the vatican, compelled their count, 
Robert, to ſubſcribe a fair and equitable peace. 
He ſummoned Edward the Second, who had ſuc- 


ceeded to the throne of England, to yield him ho- 


mage for his poſſeſſions in France; but that mo- 
narch was unwilling to quit a kingdom diſtract- 
ed by contending factions and the ambition of 


his conſort; and his excuſes were accepted by 
the moderation of Philip. But the judgment of 
the king of France was clouded by the fumes of 
enthuſiaſm: In the life-time of his father he had 


taken the croſs; and his ſubjects had reaſon to 


lament the diligence with which he endeavoured 
to repleniſh His coffers, that he might fulfil the 
romantic vow. From the execution of it he was 


diſſuaded by pope John the Twenty-ſecond : The 
Intereſt of the court of Rome and Italy . 


ral called for the powerful mediation the 
king of France; and an army commanded by 
N | „ | Philip, 
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Philip, count of Mans, and ſon of Charles Valois, 


entered the country to reconcile the two factions, 


which raged with eternal enmity, under the names 
of Guelfs and Ghibelines. Theſe, during the 


conteſts of pope Gregory the Eighth and the em- , 
peror Henry the Fourth, had ariſen in Germany; 
and for ſucceflive centuries they divided and dif- 
trated the different ſtates of 575 The Guelfs 
fupported the pretenſions of the pope, the Ghibe- 
lines the rights of the emperor ; but the count of 
Mans was perſuaded to retreat by the promiſes of 


Gallas de Viſconti, lord of Milan and the chief of 


the Ghibelines, without contributing to the influence 
of the Roman pontiff, or to his own reputation or 
"co Bs Ir 
, The inglorious event of this expedition was loſt 
A. D. 1421. in a contagious diſorder, which ſwept 

off myriads of the inhabitants of France. 
The wild fancies of the age impreſſed the people 


with an idea that the Jews had conſpired with the 


Saracens to poiſon the ſprings and fountains; and 
that the former had devolved the execution of the 


_ viſionary treachery on the unfortunate race of men 


infected with the leproſy, a diſeaſe common at that 
time, and probably the conſequence of bad diet. 
On theſe chimerical imputations, numbers of the 
tepers who lived by themſelves in hoſpitals rich- 
ly endowed, were burnt alive; and the Jews were 
abandoned to the undiſcerning rage of the, popu- 
lace, who inſulted their perſons and plundered 
their houſes with wanton impunity and impartial 


rapacity. 


The prudence of Philip, when miſtaken” zeal 

A. D. 222. biaſſed not his opinions, was ever em- 

b ployed in concerting the real happineſs 

of his people; he attempted to complete a deſign 

begun by his predeceſſors, and to eſtabliſh a cer- 
a tain 
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tain ſtandard for the coin, the weights, and the 


: meaſures throughout France. From the counts of 
; Valois, Blermont, and Bourbon, he purchaſed their 
e claims of coinage within their own dominions ; but 
"FM though he carefully explained the benefits which 
4 muſt ariſe to France in general from perſeverin 

2 in this undertaking, he found himſelf continually, 
8 embarraſſed by new and unexpected obſtacles. A 
N report was induſtriouſly circulated, ®that, to ſur- 
f mount theſe, he intended to levy a fifth on every 
= man's eſtate; and the public diſcontent was in- 
f creaſed by the diſaffeAion of the clergy, whom the 
e king by a law had excluded from ſitting in parlia- 
IT ment. The mind of Philip was too ſenſibly wound- 
| ed by the injurious ſuſpicions of his ſubje&s ; he 
ſt beheld his honeſt endeavours productive of jealouſy 
pt and diſappointment ; the violence of a fever only 
e. gave way to the mortal ravages of a dyſentery; 
le and after languiſhing for about five months, in the 
ne ſicth year of his reign, and the twenty. eighth year of 
od his age, he cloſed a life of unſucceſsful virtue. The 
he | hiſtorians of a credulous age have not failed to attri- 
en bute his death to poiſon ; but they all agree in ac- 
at knowledging that he conſtantly merited, though he 
w- never could acquire, the eſteem and affections of his 
he ſubjects. | | 1 Os | 

h- The tardy acquieſcence of Charles the Fourth in 
re the excluſion of the female line, and 1 5 
u- the ſucceſſion of the deceaſed monarch. .; + 1 | 
ed was rewarded with the crown of France 
ial and he aſcended the throne with the ſurname of 


Fair. The duke of Burgundy, who had married 
the eldeſt daughter of Philip the Long, was the 
firlt: to yield him homage; but he at the ſame 
time ineffeQually urged the claim of his conſort 
to the county of Poictou, which had been poſſeſſ. 
ed by her father before he attained to royal great- 

dot = R = neſs ; 
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neſs : e ones of France determined that 


county had only been granted by Philip the Fair 
to his ſon and his heirs male, and declared the 


pretenſions of the duke of Burgundy groundleſs. 


The next concern which engaged the attention of 
Charles was to diſſolve his marriage with Blanch of 
Burgundy, who for her irregularities was ſtill con- 


fined in the priſon of Chateau Gaillard: The conve- 
nient pretence vf n, ane enabled the court of 


Rome to gratify his inclinations; and the king be- 


ſtowed his hand on Mary, the daughter of Henry, 


emperor of Germany. | 5 
The ſceptre of England was at this time held 
. by the feeble hand of Edward the Se- 
3. 357 ter of Charles. Some differences be- 
tween the two kingdoms, induced the latter to ſum- 


mon the former 5 to appear in his court, 


and do homage for the fiefs which he held in France; 


but the favourite of the king of England, a young 
man of the name of Spenſer, of high rank and of 
a noble family, had already provoked the enmity 
of Iſabella; he was therefore unwilling to attend 
his maſter to Paris, and expoſe himſelf in a court 
where the credit of that princeſs 'was ſo great ; 
{till leſs was he inclined to hazard the abſence of 


the eaſy and fickle king: At length he embraced 


an expedient, which ſeemed contrived to remove 


all difficulties, but which proved fatal to his own n 
authority and life. Edward reſigned to his eldeſt + 


fon, of the ſame name, and then only thirteen 
years of age, the dominion of Guienne ; and with 
his mother that prince ſet out for Paris, to per- 
form the ceremony of homage to his ſuperior 
lord. But Iſabella, on her arrival in France, drew 
to her ſide the Engliſh fugitives, the common 
enemies of Spenſer and of her huſband : OE 

2 theſe 


cond, whoſe queen Iſabella was the ſiſ- 
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theſe the moſt conſiderable was Roger Mortimer, 
a powerful baron of the Welch Marches| who had 
eſcaped from a ſentence of perpetual impriſon- 
ment, and was diſtinguiſhed by his ſuperior ani- 
moſity to the miniſter; he was eaſily admitted to 
pay his court to the queen, and his perſon and 
addreſs ſoon commanded her affections. To her 
paſſion ſhe facrificed every ſentiment of honor 
and virtue; and the moment ſhe had injured Ed- 
ward, her contempt for him was changed into im- 
placable hatred. The prince was already in the 
power of the royal adultereſs and her paramour; 
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1 the court of Iſabella was daily ſwelled by the ac- 
ceſſion of exiled nobles; a correſpondence was 
E ſecretly carried on with the malcontent party in 
» England ; and when Edward required the return 
1 of his wife and ſon, the queen indignantly anſwer- 
1 ed, that ſhe would never ſet her foot in the kingdom, 
TY fil Spenſer was for ever removed from his preſence 
Fo and councils, | 
of In the tranſient hoſtilities between France and 
ty England, the celebrated count of Valois, the un- 
1d cle of the king, had ſucceſsfully invaded Guienne, 
irt and cloſed a life of turbulent ambition under the 
t; preſſure of an uncommon diſeaſe, which baffled 
of the ſkill of the phyſicians ; his laſt breath was de- 
ed voted to repentance; and he inceſſantly expreſſed 
Ve his contrition for the injury he had offered to the 
wn | unfortunate Marigni. Before he cloſed his eyes, 
eſt -W + truce had been agreed upon between England 
en and France; but the king was ſtill actuated by- 
ith the ſpirit of his uncle, and was eager to take 924 | 
er- vantage of the weakneſs of Edward and the diſ- 
or ſenſions of his family; but he was at the ſame 6 
rew lime ſenſible that his conduct was ſtrictly watched 
10n by the pope and neighbouring princes ; he had 


ae conſented to receive the homage of the 
1 bn 2 Young | 
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young Edward, and no pretence any longer re- 
mained for openly ſupporting the party of his ſil- 


the count, and the private aſſiſtance of her brother 


Berkeley - caſtle to his unfeeling and laſcivious con- 


the younger fon of Robert, who had endeavour- 
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ter. Iſabella and her fon were commanded to re- 
tire from the dominions of France; but ſhe had 
already afthanced her ſon to Philippa, the daughter 
of the count of Holland and Hainault : His ter- 
ritories offered a ſecure aſylum ; the open aid of 


Charles, enabled her: to raiſe a force of near three 
thouſand men: With this ſhe ſailed from Dort, 
landed without oppoſition on the coaſt of Suſſex, 
and ſoon found herſelf at the head of a formida- 
ble army. The feeble forces of the royaliſts were 
incapable of ſtemming the torrent; Spenſer 
was condemned without trial, and ignominioutly 
periſhed on, a gibbet; and the unfortunate king 
himſelf, after the indignity of a formal depoſi- 
tion and a ſhort confinement, fell a victim in 


fort, and the ruthleſs ambition of the . impatient 
Mortimer. 8 Tp 
Whatever aſſiſtance Charles might privately 
have afforded to his ſiſter, whatever was his ſecret 
ſatisfaction at her ſucceſs, he publicly affected to 
arraign her conduct; and during the life of Ed- 
ward the Second, would never acknowledge the 
royal title of his ſon. With more honor and juſ- 
tice he had concurred with his parliament in fop- 
porting the claims of Lewis de Bethune to the 
ſucceſſion and titles of his grand - father Robert, 
count of Flanders, Nevers, and Rhetel, in oppo- 
ſnion to the pretenſions of the uncle of Lewis and 


ed to oppreſs his nephew. But the important ob- 
ject of the ambition of Charles, which occupied 
his thoughts and inflamed his hopes, was the im- 
perial diadem of Germany: From the decline 0 

| | the 
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the race of Charlemagne it had conſtantly been 
ſeparated from the crown of France; and the pre- 
ſent monarch was ardently defirous of re- uniting 
the long-loſt dignity. In his marriage he had 
connected himſelf in that 'expeQation with Henry 


of Luxemburgh; and a favourable opportunity 


ſeemed now to preſent itſelf of attaining the height 
of mortal grandeur. The imperial dignity had been 
diſputed by Lewis of Bavaria, and by 
Frederick of Auſtria ; and the former in 4. Ny 
a ſucceſsful field of battle, had render. * © | 
ed himſelf maſter of the perſon of the latter : But 
his victory could not ſubdue the inflexible hatred 
of pope. John the "Twenty-ſecond ; and the Ro- 
man pontiff, fruitful in intrigue, ſummoned new 
enemies from every quarter to diſturb the tran- 
quillity of his reign. The ſpiritual thunders of 
excommunication were hurled againſt the head of 
Lewis; and the execution of the ſentence of the 
ſucceſſor of St. Peter was entruſted to the arm of 
Leopold of Auſtria, the brother of the vanquiſh- 
ed and impriſoned Frederick. To ſtrengthen this 
confederacy, the king of France was allured by ' 
the . of the imperial ſpoils of the Bavarian, 
and Frederick was to reſign to him the preten- 
ſions which he himſelf had fo unpropitiouſty af- 
ſerted. Lewis was not ignorant of, or indifferent 
to, the ſtorm which was gathering; and he en- 
deavoured to encounter his adverſaries with equal 
arts: By immediately releaſing his rival, Frede- 
rick, he engaged his grateful friendſhip, and dif- 


armed his moſt formidable antagoniſt. But the 


pope was not to be diverted from his defign by 
the deſertion of ſo powerful an ally; the hopes of a 
conſiderable ſum of money ſecured the perſeverance 
of Leopold; and it was determined that a new * 
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cil of the electors ſhould be held, to transfer the im- 
perial crown to Charles. 
ZSeduced by theſe vain promiſes and flattering 
expectations, the king of France, with a ſplendid 
equipage and a gallant train of nobility, ſet out 
or the frontiers of Germany; but he was ſoon 
conyinced that he followed an airy phantom, which 
conſtantly eluded his graſp. Of the various princes 
who had profeſſed themſelves in his intereſt, the 
avarice of Leopold alone ſecured his appearance ; 
even the king of Bohemia abſented himſelf with an 
indifterence+*ſ{imilar to the reſt; and the death of 
his ſiſter Mary, the queen of France, diflolved the 
engagements which he had entered. into with that 
crown. _ | 
A fall; had proved fatal to Mary and the hopes 
which Charles had derived from her pregnancy : 
Solicitous to eſtabliſh by male heirs the peaceable 
ſucceſſion of- the crown, on the death of his con- 
ſort he raiſed to the royal bed his couſin-german, 
Joanna, daughter to Lewis, count of Evreux ; 
yet anticipating the calamities which afterwards 
afflicted his kingdom. he endeavoured by every 
alliance to avert the impending tempeſt. In his 
treaty with Robert, king of Scotland, he had in- 
ſerted an article, that in caſe either Monarch 
ſhould die without an heir apparent, the ſtates of 
the kingdom ſhould fill the vacant throne, and 
the other king ſhould ſupport with his whole force 
the legality of their nomination againſt the pretenſi- 
ons of any competitor. But even theſe precauti- 
ons were too weak, to reſtrain the enterpriſes of in- 
ordinate ambition; and the vigilance of the monarch, 
though thus inceſſantly diſplayed, was inſufficient to 
te his ſubjects rom the miſeries to which they 
were deſtined. 7 
Charles 


age, leaving 
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Charles, on the death of Edward the ſecond, had 


ſummoned his ſon and ſucceſſor, Edward xe 
the Third, to yield him homage for the 328, 


lands which he held in France: But in confor- 
mity with the general moderation of his govern- 


ment, he accepted as an excuſe the unſettled ſtate 
of that monarch's affairs ; and equally inclined to 


propitiate the princes of the blood, he beſtowed 


on Lewis, the grandſon of Lewis the Ninth, the 
county of Marche, in exchange for Clermont, 
and erected into a dukedom his barony of Bourbon. 


The gradual decay of his health announced his ap- 
proaching diſſolution, and he expired in the ſeventh 
year of his mo and the thirty-fourth year of his 
is queen pregnant: When on his 

death-bed reminded of ſettling the ſuccefſion, he 
anſwered, that if his conſort was delivered of a 
daughter, that important care belonged to the parlia- 
ment. | "8 | 
As the character of Charles was not diſtin- 
guiſhed by eminent virtues, it alſo appears to 
have been devoid of any unworthy vices : His 
zeal for juſtice was ſteady yet temperate ; and he 
puniſhed the daring outrages of Jourdain de Liſle, 
a powerful nobleman of Aquitain, without regard 
to his wealth, his birth, or his marriage with the 
niece of pope John. That turbulent baron had 


been ſummoned. to anſwer before the king to 


eighteen crimes, of which he had been accuſed ; 
he heſitated not to ſwell the number by the inhu- 
man murder of the officer who had been directed 


to cite him: Vet vain of his alliance with the Ro- 


man pontiff, he had the imprudence ſoon after to 
enter the court of that ſovereign, whoſe juſtice he had 
braved, and whoſe dignity he had fo dangerouſly 


wounded ; The king commanded him inſtantly to be 


arreſted, and ſentenced him to the ignominy of a 
| | | public 
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public | execution, the juſt reward of his atrocious 


uilt. | | 

; From Hugh Capet to Lewis Hutin, the crown 
of France had deſcended from father to ſon for 
eleven generations; and the ſucceſſive reigns of 
the different monarchs had all contributed to ex- 
tend their dominions and authority : They had 


ſhaken off their ſeryile dependence on the clergy, 


they had reduced the exorbitant power of the no- 

bility, and had eſtabliſhed the royal revenue on a 

more certain and permanent foundation ; after near 

three centuries and a half the immediate poſterity 

of Hugh expired in Charles the Fourth, and the 

ſceptre was placed in the hands of the race of 
Valois. | Dp” | 


CHAPTER XI. 


Acceſſion of Philip the Sixth, ſurnamed the Fortu- 
nate, the «firſt Kd the race of Valois.— Claim of 
Edward the Third of England. Character of 
Robert of Artois ;—Of James Darteville.—Wars 


between France and England.—Battle Crecy. 
— Siege of Calais —Truce between France and 


England.—Death of Philip the Sixth. 


TT rr male poſterity. of Philip the Fair (expired 
3 in Charles the Fourth; and while the 
een ſucceſſion depended on the fruit of 
his widow's pregnancy, the unſettled ſtate of the 
kingdom demanded a regent. Two competitors 
appeared for this important truſt; and in their 
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pretenſions to the regency, urged their claims to 
the crown. The one was Philip de Valois, cou- 


| ſin-german to the deceaſed king, being the ſon of 


Charles de Valois, brother of Philip the Fair; 
the other was Edward, king of England, who in 


right of his mother aſpired to the throne of France 


as the nephew of Charles the Fair. But females 
had long been excluded by an eſtabliſhed opinion 
which had acquired equal authority with the moſt 
expreſs and poſitive law: It had been recent! 

confirmed in the ſucceſſion of Philip the Long, 
in preference to- the daughter of Lewis the Tenth; 
and even had it been admitted, it muſt bave prov- 


ed fatal to the hopes of Edward, as each of the 


three laſt kings had left behind them daughters 


who were ſtill alive. Under theſe circumſtances, 


Edward thought proper to abandon the ground of 
immediate female ſucceſſion ; and to aſſert, that 
although his mother Iſabella was, on account of 
her ſex, incapable of ſucceeding, yet he himſelf, 
who inherited through her, was liable to no ſuch 


objection, and might claim by the right of pro- 
pinquity; and that while the weakneſs of a wo- 
man was precluded from aſcending the throne of 


France, the ſame excluſion did not extend to the 
manly pretenſions of her ifſue. Yet had this 


argument been allowed, the proſpects of Edward 


would have been intercepted by Charles, king of 


Navarre, deſcended from the daughter of Lewis, 
ſurnamed the Boiſterous; but they were equally 


oppoſed by cuſtom and policy; the claim of Phi- 
lip de Valois to the regency was unanimouſly ad- 
mitted; and on the queen dowager being deli- 
vered of a daughter, he aſcended the throne of 
France with the ſurname of Fortunate. 
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The coronation of the new monarch was cele. 


brated at Rheims, and among the peers who aſ- 
ſiſted was Lewis, count of Flanders, perſecuted 
and driven into exile by his ſubjects for his inva- 
riable attachment to France. The honour and in- 
tereſt of Philip both prompted him to reſtore him, 
and the firſt moments of his reign were employed 


in levying a powerful army: Accompanied by 


the king of Navarre, the duke of Burgundy, and 
the flower of his nobility, he entered Flanders, 


and found the Flemings ſtrongly entrenched on 


the ſide of a ſteep mountain, with a river in their 
front, and the town of Caſſel in their rear. Their 


inferior numbers were ſupplied by their impracti. 


cable poſition; and Philip muſt have retired equally 
inglorious with his predeceſſors, had he not been 
preſerved from ſo diſgraceful a meaſure by the 


\ precipitate valour of the Flemings themſelves. 


On the memorable eve of St. Bartholemew they 


iſſued from their works, and attacked the French 
with an impetuoſity as reſiſtleſs as it was unex- 


peCted ; they penetrated even to the tent of the 
king, who eſcaped with difficulty amidſt the ge- 
neral confuſion. But his ſkill and example ſoon 
rallied his flying troops, and he ſeverely avenged 
his danger and diſgrace; the Flemings were to- 


_ rally defeated ; the town of Caſſel was abandoned 


to the flames; and the ſubjects of the count of 
Flanders, were compelled, reluctantly, to receive 
a maſter whom they regarded with increaſe of 
hatred. | bs en 

Although the pretenſions of Edward to the re- 
| gency had been rejected by the general 
; "on 25 , voice of France, yet Philip could not 
* 339. reflect on the claim of ſo formidable a 


rival without a latent ſpark of jealouſy. He had 


already 
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already ſummoned the Engliſh monarch to yield 


ab him homage for the lands be held in France; and 
ed in conſequence of his contemptuous filence had 
a- ſeized his revenues in that kingdom. To obtain 
n- the reſtoration of theſe, Edward thought proper 
m, to paſs the ſeas, and ſubmit to the ſervile cere- 
ed mony at Amiens. The ſpirit of a haughty and 
by gallant youth might have revolted, in a martial 
nd age, at appearing bare-headed and without arms 
TS, or ſpurs before a prince whoſe equal he confidered 
on himſelf ; and the prudence of Philip conſented to 
2 receive the homage in any form, on condition 
elr that it ſhould be afterwards explained in the man- 
ti ner moſt ſatisfactory to him. On the return of 
lly Edward to England, this explanation was ſtudi- 
en ouſly delayed; and Charles, duke of Alencon, the 
the brother of the king of France, entered Guienne, 
es. and poſſeſſed himſelf of Sainte. Unwilling to for- 
ey feit ſo rich an inheritance, the king of England ſent 
ich over a formal deed, in which he acknowledged that 
ex- he owed liege homage to France; and the flame of 
the enmity between the rival ſovereigns would perhaps 
ge- have been finally extinguiſhed, had it not been fann- 
on '' | ed by the intrigues of a powerful and diſcontented 
ged ſubject of France. | | 

to. Robert of Artois was deſcended from the blood 
gx royal of France, had eſpouſed the ſiſter of Philip, 
"uy and was ſtill more diſtinguiſhed by his enterprif- 


VE f ing capacity than by his birth or alliance. In the 
_— late conteſt for the regency he had pleaded the 
cauſe of Philip with ſplendid eloquence and ſuc- 


a6 ceſsful energy; and in the war with Flanders he 
era added the fame of a ſoldier and a general to the 
not reputation he had before acquired of an orator 
6 and a ſtateſman. He had already been pratified 


with ſeveral marks of royal favour; but he found 
| although 
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although Philip was inclined to reward a ſervant, 
he was too prudent to create a maſter: He had 
loſt the county of Artois, which he claimed as his 
birthright, by a ſentence commonly deemed ini- - 
-quitous, of Philip the Fair; and he was now 
tempted to recover it by means unworthy of his 
rank and character. The written evidences which 
he produced to ſupport his claim were, on in- 
ſpection, diſcovered to be forged ; and the detec- 
tion of this crime covered him with ſhame and 
confuſion. The king of France, his brother-in- 
law, with an honourable indignation not only 
abandoned him, but proſecuted him with violence. 
From the diſgrace and puniſhment which im- 
pended over him, Robert eſcaped to Brabant; and 
driven thence by the menaces of Philip, with the 
wealth which he had amaſſed he paſſed over to 
England. He was received with reſpe&t and re- 
gard by Edward; nor could the repeated remon- 
ſtrances of the French king exclude him from the 
councils and the confidence of the Engliſh mo- 
narch. Perhaps the favour of Edward towards 
Robert of Artois was firſt ſuggeſted by the reſent- 
ment with which he beheld David Bruce, who 
had fled from the ſword of his competitor, Baliol, 
king of Scotland, partially entertained by the 
court of France; and the ſuſpicion that Philip, 
by his ſecret practices, ſtill encouraged the Scots 
in their ſtruggles for independence. But the arts 
of Robert foon revived in the mind of his new 
patron his former pretenſions to the crown of 
France, and the flattering proſpect which was pre- 
ſented to his view by the ſpecious colouring of an en- 
raged exile, was regarded by Edward with boundleſs 
hope and expectation. e 
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From this inſtant both princes, relinquiſhing all 
ideas of peace, induſtriouſly prepared 
for war. Under pretence of -unfurling , _ 915 
the holy banner againſt the infidels, Phi- 

lip diligently levied new forces, and fitted out a 
conſiderable fleet ; he attached to his intereſts the 


pope, the king of Navarre, the duke of Brittany, 


and the count of Bar; and fortified himſelf on 
the ſide of Germany with the alliance of the king 
of Bohemia, the Palatine, the dukes of Lorraine 


and Auſtria, the biſhop of Liege, the counts of 


Deuxpont, Vaudemont, and Geneva. On the 


other, Edward was ſupported by his father-in-law, 


the count of Hainault ; and engaged by large ſub- 
ſidies the dukes of Brabant and Guelders, the 
archbiſhop of Cologn, the marquis of Juliers, the 


count of Namur, and the lords of Fauquemont 
and Baquen: But his moſt conſiderable and im- 


portant ally was James d'Arteville, a brewer in 
Ghent. ö 25 


In the cultivation of arts and manufactures the 


lower ranks of the Flemings had acquired a de- 


gree of independence generally unknown in an 


age when the common people were almoſt univer- 


fally enſlaved by the feudal inſtitutions. With-the 
increaſe of wealth they became more ardent in the 


purſuit of that freedom, which alone could ſecure 
the poſleſſion of it: In ſucceſſive tumultuary con- 


flicts they had inſulted their nobles, and driven 
their earl into exile; but the ſeditious herd con- 
ſented to obey the commanding genius of James 
d' Arteville, who governed them with a more ab- 
ſolute ſway than had ever been aſſumed by any of 
their lawful ſovereigns. Conſtantly accompanied 
by a guard devoted to his will, his diſpleaſure was 
the ſignal of immediate death; the magiſtrates 
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were entirely dependent on his nod; and every 


city of Flanders was filled with his ſpies and ad- 


herents. The eſtates of thoſe whom he had ba- 
niſhed or murdered, he converted to his own uſe; 
and the few nobles who ventured to remain within 


the reach of his lawleſs tyranny, were compelled 


to propitiate his rage by the moſt abje& ſubmiſ- 
fions. To this arrogant and arbitrary demagogue 
Edward afliduouſly applied himſelf; and the Eng- 
liſh monarch, naturally baughty and aſpiring, court- 
ed the friendſhip and alliance of the Flemith tradeſ- 


man by every flattering profeſſion that intereſt could 


ſuggelt. 


A conſiderable time had been conſumed in ſecret 
15 negociations and warlike preparations; 
D. 1338. . a | 
| and both ſides, impatient of further de- 


lay, were ready to enter upon action. Edward, 
with a formidable armament, paſſed the ſeas, and 
landed at Sluys: But two obſtacles ſtill remain- 
ed; the vaſſals of the empire could. not act un- 


der the command of Edward, without the direc- 
tion of the emperor, who ſtill maintained the ex- 


terior of peace with France; and the Flemings 


pretended the ſame ſcruples with regard to the in- 


vaſion of their liege lord. The firſt was over- 
come by the emperor Lewis appointing Edward 


vicar of the empire; an empty honour, but which 
ſerved to baniſh the doubts of the German prin- 


ces: And, to obviate the ſecond, Edward, by the 
advice of James d'Arteville, aſſumed the title of 
king of France, and branded Philip de Valois, 
with the name of Uſurper. Yet the king of Eng- 
land ventured not on this ſtep without heſitation 
and reluQance ; and his mind ſeemed filled with too 
true a preſage of the calamities which would enſue to 
the rival kingdoms from this fatal ſource of eternal 
After 
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X- After having devoted, to gratify his German | 1 5 
* allies, a few moments in the fruitleſs fiege ot 8 
4 Cambray, Edward advanced towards the frontiers 1 
3 of France; and was ſoon convinced of the diffi- 1 
n culties he muſt contend with by the deſertion of i 
4 his brother-in-law the count of Hainault, and the 1 
count of Namur, who diſregarding the claim of bes, 
1 Edward to the crown of France, refuſed to act / 6 
* againſt their liege lord, and retired with the troops 20 
= under their immediate command. Yet this dimi- by 
q nution of his forces did not prevent Edward from 9 4 
d paſſing the Scheld, and appearing in the fields of 4 
Veronſoffe, near Capelle, with an army of fifty 4 
t thouſand men. Near one hundred thouſand French, 4 
. commanded by the flower of their nobility, and 3 
= animated by the preſence of their monarch, ap- "Mi 
, proached thoſe plains: But the prudence of Philip 43 
d was conſpicuous on this occaſion; and he was 34 
. determined to avoid a decifive aQion, in which "ii 
* he could gain but little and muſt hazard much. 88 
5 It was his duty to defend his country, without 9 
C- unneceſſarily expoſing it to the chance of war; * 
8 and he ſoon reaped the fruits of his caution, ſince bo 
* the exhauſted finances of his adverſary compelled A 
„ him to diſband his army, after having anticipated K 
d his revenue, and incurred a heavy debt in the hope- 4 
h leſs enterpriſe. | e ö F 4 
1- On the retreat of his rival, the attention of 1 
e Philip was firſt occupicd in the endea- B 
= vour of reconciling the Flemings to Np" 8 ET Mp 
8, their exiled lord, and alluring them to 5 
0 ring a 
3 the cauſe of France; but his efforts were baffled by | 
n the influence of James d' Arteville, who ſteadily ad- 
0 hered to Edward. After a year waſted in deſultory 
0 deſcents on either coaſt, and indeciſive actions at 
al ſea, the French monarch was once more arouſed 
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by the formidable preparations of the king of 
England to the defence of his crown and king- 


dom. For this purpoſe he. fitted out a fleet of 


four hundred veſſels, manned with forty thouſand 


men, and ſtationed them -off Sluys, to intercept 


the paſſage of Edward. The - Engliſh riavy con- 
ſiſted only of two hundred and forty fail ; but the 
wind was favourable to. their hopes, and they were 
encouraged by the preſence and example of their 
king. The encounter was fierce and bloody, and 
ſuch as might be expected in an age when the ſo- 
vereignty of the ſea depended rather on perſonal 


valour than naval ſkill. In the heat of the ac- 


tn, the Flemings, near whoſe coaſt the French 


had imprudently engaged, iſſued from their har- 


bours, and oppreſſed their weary adverſaries with 
freſh and unexpected fury; two hundred and thir- 
ty of the French ſhips. were taken; and with two 


admirals of France periſhed thirty thouſand of her 


braveſt ſeamen: So fatal was the loſs, that the 
courtiers of Philip preſerved a gloomy ſilence ; . and* 


the ſovereign was at length informed of the national 
calamity by the privileged tongue of a licenſed | 


er. | | | | 
The ſucceſs of Edward raiſed the hopes of his 
allies, who, in the moment of proſperity, crowd- 


ed to his ſtandard: At the head of a various ar- 


my, compoſed of different nations, and amount- 
ing to one hundred thouſand men, he pointed his 
march towards the frontiers of France, while fifty 
thouſand Flemings, under the command of Ro- 
bert of Artois, laid fiege to St. Omer. But this 


undiſciplined and tumultuous crowd was routed 
by a fally from the garriſon, and was not to be 


rallied again by the capacity or exertions of their lead- 
er. Philip had already drawn together the ſcattered 
| * 5 8 forces 


ES, Ess g rg 


gaged in the blockade of Lournay, a city whoſe for- 


n- tifications and garrifon had reſiſted the inceſſant af. 
he ſaul ts of the Tagliſh, and which the beſiegers could 
re only hope to reduce by famine. The count of Eu, 
eir to whoſe valour and - perſeverance the defence of 
nd this important town was entruſted, had expelled 
ſo- from the walls every uſeleſs mouth; and the duke of 


nal Brabant, jealous of the ſucceſs of Edward, allowed 
ac- ec the inhabitants, thus exiled, a free paſſage through | 


ach his quarters. 


ar. il For ten weeks Edward had preſſed his attacks, 
vith or intereepted the ſupplies of Tournay; but the ap- 


hir- proach of Philip diſppated his. viſienary hopes. To 
two the vain bravatle of the Engliſh monarch io decide 


her their differences ja ſingle combat, the king of France 
the cone lied, that Edward having done homage to 


and* him uienne, and ſolemnly acknowledged him 
onal _ for his ſuperior, it ill became him to ſend a challenge 
nſed - do his liege lord; but that if be would put the king - 


dom of England on the iſſue of their perſonal prow- 


his WM cf, he would readily accept the challenge. Altho 


— theſe mutual defiahces might ſerve to dazzle the 


; ar- eyes of the vulgar, both monarchs, equally tired of 


+ this tending kings, ſhe had left the holy walls of her con- 
outed vent, and her pious efforts were productive of a 
to be irace for, a year, which left both parties in poſſeſ- 
1ead- WM fin of their different acquiſitions; and allowed ea 
ttered ume to prepare for freſh hoſtilities ' —» 


forces Before even this ſhort term could 
elapſe, an event as unfortunate as it was un- 


Vol. I. 2 : foreſeen 
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forces of his kingdom; the numbers of his hoſt 
were eanobled by the quality of his adherents; and 
the kings of Bohemia, Scotland, and Navarre 
marched under his banner. He found Edward en- 
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a fruitleſs eampaign, liſtened to the peaceful remon- 
ſtrances of Jane, the counteſs dowager of Hainault. 
This - princeſs was mother-in-law to Edward, and 
ſiſter to Philip. To aſſuage the animofities of con- 


A. D. 1341. | 
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| foreſeen kindled again the flames of war, and ſpread 


their deſtructive progreſs to a much wider extent. 
John, tbe third duke of Brittany, ſenfible of his ap- 
proaching end, was ſolicitous to prevent thoſe dil. 
orders to which a diſputed ſucceſſion N expoſe 
his ſubjects; he conſidered a daughter, the only iſ- 
{ue of his brother the count of Penthievre, as his 
beir; and preferred her title to that of the countiof 
Mountfort, his brother by a different mother: F 
was farther confirmed in this opinion by his own fi- 
mily having inherited the duchy from a female; 
accordingly beſtowed the hand of his niece 
Charles of Blots, nephew of the king of France, 
his mother, Margaret of Valois, fiſter of that tho- 
- Barch,” and who, from his abilities and connection, 
was, he preſumed, capable of defending the claim 
he thus transferred to him. The Bretons concurred 
in his choice; and among his vaſſals the count of 
Mountfort, the male heir, ſwore fealty to Charles 
and his conſort, as their future fovereigns. 
But the death of John revived the ambition of 
Mountfort; and while Charles was employed in ſo- 
liciting the court of n 5 ay iture of the 
duchy, his daring competitor, by force or intrigue, 
A 040 himſelf maſter of Randle Nantz, Breſt, 
aud Hennebonne ; and had ſecretly engaged to yield 
homage: to Edward, as the king of France; for the 
ducby of Brittany. Such a vaſſal opened to the king 
of England a paſſage into the heart of France; this 
confideration was enforced by the eloquence of 
Robert of Artois ; and Edward readily conſented to 
4 treaty which at ce flattered his hopes of domi- 
nion and his thirſt for revenge. — 
P Philip had early ſuſpected the correſpondence be- 
tween Mountfort and the king of England; and 
when the latter ventured to appear at Paris, deter- 
mined to arreſt him, and compel him to reſtore you 


he had ſeized. Jealous of the intentions of the king 
of France, that nobleman withdrew ; and his retreat 
was the ſignal of war between bim and Charles of 
Blois. In ſupport of bis kinſman, John, duke of 
Normandy, the eldeſt ſon of Philip, entered Brittany, 


and inveſted Mountfort in the city of Nantz. - Ihe 


fortifications of that place might perhaps have reſiſt- 


ed for ſome time the attack of the beſiegers, but 


Nautz was betrayed by the treachery of the inhabit- 

ants; and Mountfort himſelf was conducted a captive 

to Paris, and confined in the Louvre. . _ 
Philip, wbo had ſucceeded to the throne 


of France by the excluſion of the female 9 85 8 115 


was derived from his marriage with a niece of che 
late duke of Brittany, and held in chains a prince 


whoſe pretenſions were ſimilar to his own: But the 
party of Mountfort was ſtill animated by the manly. 
ſpirit of his conſort, who, inſtead'of deploring with 
female weakneſs the captivity of her huſband, rouſed 
the ſtates of Brittany to reſt an uſurper impoſed up- 
on them by the arms of France. Invefted in Hen- 


nehonne, ſhe ſuſtained with undaunted courage the 
alſaults of Charles of Blois; when the , ſtrength of 
that city ſeemed exhauſted, ſhe broke through the 
lines of the beſiegers, retired to Breſt, and forced 
her paſſage back, with the important ſuccour of 
five hundred horſe, . Theſe examples of female 
valour, might retard, but could not have avert- 


been propoſed by the biſhop.of Leon, when the ex- 
ulting counteſs beheld from the rampart the long- 
expected fleet of England ſteering to her relief. 
dix thouſand archers, with & body of heavy cavalry, 


er; and Charles of Blois was compelled to retire-with 
a ſigh of diſappointment from the bopeleſs fiege. 
1 1 + | | 
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ed the fate of Hennebonne; a capitulation had already, 


| vere immediately landed under the command. of 
sir Walter Manny, a brave and experienced lead 
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A more conſiderable reinforcement 
an Bey 6. ſoon followed theſe, under the guidance 
of Robert of Artois; and the impatient 
exile f lifed his proweſs by the ſucceſsful 
attack of Vannes. The Bretons who adhered to 
Charles, ſecretly aſſembled to recover this important 
city; and Robert was compelled to relinquiſh his 
prey, after receiving a wound which ſoon after ter- 
minated a life, the ſource of fo many calamities to 
lis country. Edward, eager to revenge the fate of 
his ally, landed bimſelf with an army of 12000 men 
at Morbien, near Vannes, and commenced at once 
the three important ſieges of Vannes, of Rennes, 
and of Nantz. But by dividing his forces, he failed 
in every enterpriſe; ; and while he faintly proſecuted 
his attempt againſt Vannes, Philip had drawn toge- 
ther an army of thirty thouſand 2 and four 
thouſand cavalry. Theſe 2 Brittany, com- 
py his eldeft ſon, John, duke of Normandy ; 
1 fuperior num 8, and lines of circum- 
— oc mveſted in their turn the befiegers. Fa- 
mine had already penetrated into the camp of the 
Engliſh ; but the policy of Edward prevailed, when 
his arms were uſeleſs; in the moment when the 
duke of Normandy was maſter of the fate of his 
nents, and might have dictated terms which would 
ave extinguiſhed the flames of difcord, he was in- 
duced, by the mediation of two legates of the court 
of Rome. to ſubſcribe a. truce for three _ on 
theſe fair and equitable conditions: That all priſon- 
ers ſhould be releaſed ; that the places in Brittany 
ſhould remain in the hands of the preſent poſſeſſors; 
that the allies on both ſides ſhould be comprehended 
in the ceſſation of arms; and that Vannes ould be 
ſequeſtered into the hands of the legates during — 
truce, to be afterwards diſpoſed of accordin 
their pleaſure. Though Edward was ſenſible of ae 
partiality of he Pope to * and the Pe 


diſpoſal 


pe 
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diſpoſal of Vannes, he gladly ſubſcribed terms 


which faved his honour, extricated him from his 


ful immediate diſtreſs, and diſmiſſed him to meditate 
to new hoſtilities. | 3 13 ' 
nt Philip had engaged with invariable re- h 
his luQance in a war from which he had ſo . 43. 
yy much to apprehend : The enterpriſes f 
-to his rival had indeed been conftantly baffled ; but 
> of his own finances were exhauſted in the fruitleſs con- 
nen tention; and he had ſacrificed at Vannes the imme- 


nce diate advantages he had obtained, to a truce which. 
nes, he flattered hamfelf might be converted into a ſolid 


— 


ned Wl P He was ſoon rcuſed from this viſionary hope 


ited y the formidable preparations of his indefatigable 
oge- rival. The pretence for war was the puniſhmert of 
four ſome nobles of Brittany, whom Edward aſſerted to 
+ be partiſans of Mountfort, and whoſe execution he 


Ay; deemed an ĩnfraclion of the treaty. While Philip 
um- ſtrengthened hiniſelf by a treaty wih Humbert, the 


Fa- ſecond dauphin of the Viennois, and by the purchaſe 
the of Montpellier from the king of N the Eng- 


vhen 11h under the command of the Earl of Derby, had 
the invaded Guienne, twice defeated a French army en- 
1 truſted to the count of Liſle, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
-ould of Monſegur, Monpeſat, Villefranche, Miremont, 
as in- and Tonnins, with the fortreſſes of Damaſſen, Ai- 
court guillon, Angouleme, and Reole. . = 


The exhauſted ſtate of the. French treaſury ren- 


rs on | 

riſon- W dered Philip for ſome time incapable of oppoſing the 
ittany torrent; and the duty which he was reduced io lay 
lors; upon ſalt, had almoſt provoked his people into open 
ended WM rebellion: But as ſoon as theſe diſcontents were aſ- 
ald be ſuaged, an army was baſlily levied of one hundred 
ag the thouſand men. The confidence of the ſoldiers in 
ing to heir ſuperior numbers was augmented by the pre- 
of the WI ence of the dukes of Normandy and Burgundy ; ihe 


carl of Derby was compelled to act upon the defen- 
we; Angouleme was taken after a vigorous refiſt- 
| ance; 
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ance; and the ſon of Philip was recalled from the 
blockade of Aiguillon by the fatal raſhneſs of his'fa- 
ther, and a defeat that ſeemed to expoſe the French 


monarchy to immediate deſtruction. 


Jo defend Guienne, and to ſuccour the 
Earl of Derby, Edward had collected at 


A. D. 346. 


Southampton a fleet of near a thouſand fail, and an 
army of thirty thouſand men; he embarked on board 


it, with his ſon the Prince of Wales, then only fif- 
teen years of age, and the flower of his nobility ; 
but fi intentions were baffled by the obſtinacy of 
the winds ; and he was ge on to change the 
object of his deſtination by Geoffrey D*Harcourt, an 
exiled noble of Normandy, who ſupplied in the 
councils of the king the loſs of Robert of Artois. 
Harcourt ſtrongly enforced the advantages that 
would attend the invaſion of Normandy ; deſtitute 
of any military force, us fertile fields. and opulent 


towns preſented a ready harveſt and rich plunder 


to the firſt invader ; while us vicinity to the ca- 
pital of France rendered evety event of import- 
ance 1n thoſe quarters. His arguments were de- 


ciſive; and Edward ordering his fleet to ſteer for 
the Norman coaſt, ſafely landed his forces at La 


Hogue. . 7 | 
Pnilip received with aftoniſhment and terror the 
ineliigeace of the unexpected invaſion of his rival; 


it was immediately followed by the melancholy 
tidiags that the counts of Eu and Tancarville, who 


had endeavoured to oppoſe him, were defeated and 
taken priſoners ; thatthe rich town of Caen was fur- 


priſed and plundered; and that the devaſtations of 


the Engliſh were extended with licemious fury along 
the peaceable, banks of the Seine. While the king 
of France affembled his forces, he had the mortifica- 


tion to behold bis capital inſulted, and his palace of 


St. Germains conſumed, by the incurſions and flames 
of his enemies; but if the firſt moments were er 
pes wh | done 
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doned to deſpair; the ſucceſſive hours were cheered 


by the proſpect of victory, and the hope of revenge: 


The nobility of France crowded to the ſtandard of 


their ſovereign; three royal leaders, the king of 
Bohemia, the king of the Romans, and the king of 


Majorca, marched under his banners; and an he ſt 


of one hundred and twenty thouſand men promiſed 


to chaſtiſe the temerity, and overwhelm the martial 


train of Edward. That prince, diſappogated in bis 


intentions of paſſing the Seine, pointed his march 


towards the Somme; but the ſame obſtacles preſent- 
ed themſelves again; the bridges on that river were 


either broken down or ftrongly guarded; a nume- 
rous detachment was ſtationed on the oppoſite bauks; 


and the hoſt of Philip already preſſed upon his rear. 


The promiſe of liberal reward induced at laſt a pea- 


ſant, whoſe name of Gobin Agace hiſtory has pre- 


ſerved from oblivion, to betray the intereſt of his 
country, and to inform Edward of a ford below 


Abbeville. . At the head of his troops the king en- 
tered the river, drove the enemy from their ſtation, 


and purſued them over the plain ; while Philip ar- 
rived juſt in time to endure the mortification of be- 


holding his adverſary's rear-guard croſs the Somme, 


and his own troops prevented by the returning tide 


from continuing the purſuit. 

The king of France immediately took his route 
over the bridge of Abbeville, wx burning with re- 
ſentment, beheld his enemy ſtrongly poſted near the 
memorable village of Crecy : His moſt experienced 


officers.adviſed him to defer the combat till the en- 


ſuing day, when his troops would have recovered 
from their fatigue ; but although Philip aſſented to 
this counſel, it was no longer in his power to carry 
it into execution. His progreſs from Abbeville 
ſeemed rather the tumultuous purſuit of a flying foe, 
than a well. conducted march to encounter a formida- 
ble enemy; one diviſion preſſed upon another, and 


the 
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the foremoſt ranks had arrived in the preſence of the 
Engliſh. The firſt line conſiſted of titteen thauſand 
Geuoeſe, armed with croſs-bows ; but a little be- 
fore the engagement, a thunder ſhower had relaxed 
the ſtrings of theſe weapons, while the Eugliſh 
archers, who maintained on that day the fame they 
had before acquired, drew their bows from their 
caſes, and poured a ſhower of arrows on their de- 
fenceleſs opponents. The confuſion of the Genoeſe 
was — by the furious charge of Edward prince 
of Wales; and the cavalry of France in vain endea- 
voured to check the ardour and deſtructive valour of 
that martial prince. The numbers of the French 
long ſupplied the want of order and diſcipline; but 
at length the route was univerſal; nor could the bat - 
tle be reſtored even by the example of Philip him- 
ſelf: One horſe had already been killed under him 
and as he mounted another, to charge again his ene- 
mies, the reins of his bridle. were ſeiſed by John of 
Hanault, andthe monarch was reluctantly conveyed 
off the field of battle. 2 
On the diſaſtrous plains of Crecy periſhed 
twelve hundred French knights, fourteen hundred 
gentlemen, four thouſand men at arms, and thirty 
thouſand of the common ſoldiers. Among the ſlain 
were the kings of Bohemia and Majorca; the former 
blind from age, guided > two gentlemen, who 
faſtened the reins of his hore to thetr's, ruſhed into 
the thickeſt of the flaughter, and there. gallantly 
expired fighting; his motto, with theſe. German 
words, Ich dien, I ſerve, was adopted by the Prince 
of Wales, and has been preſerved by his ſucceſſors. 
The triumph of the victors was ' ſcarce alloyed by 
any loſs; and only three knights, with one eſquire, 
and very few of inferior note, are reported to have 
perithed on the ſide of the Englith. 
1 a few days after the battle of Crecy, 
FOE 3* Edward, with his victorious army, formed 


the 


* 
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the fiege of Calais; and Philip recalled from Guienne 
the duke of Normandy, to join the ſhattered remains 


ol his forces. In Brittany the arms of France had 


been equally unfortunate, and Charles of Blois was 
— and taken priſoner the Counteſs of 
Mountfort ; yet his conſort revived the ſpirit of his 
friends by her example; and Brittany, in fuccefſive 
martial enterprifes, acknowledged and adniired the 


_ yalour of theſe hoſtile and heroic dames. Some 


conſolation might be derived from the ſtate of Flan- 


ders; the fickle Flemjogs recalled their count, and 


murdered James D'Arteville, who had attempted to 
transfer the ſovereignty of that country to the Prince 
of Wales; but the danger of Calais till loudly called 
for the ſuceour of Philip ; with an hoſt, which has 
been computed at two hundred thoufand men, he 
advanced towards the devoted city ; but he found 
Edward ſo ſurrounded with moraſſes, and ſo ſecured 
by entrenchments, that any attempt was deemed im- 
practicable; and Philip was compelled with a figh 
of defpair, to reſign his faithful ſubjects to their im- 
pending fate. 1 | 
The defence of Calais had been eatruſt- 
ed to the courage and conſtancy of John 
of Vienne, a knight of Eurgundy, whoſe vigilance 
and bravery juſtihed the important appointment, 
and for near a year had repulſed the affaults, and 
batted the ſtratagems of Edward. But the inl.abit- 
-ants were reduced to the laſt extremity by famive 
and fatigue ; and the king of England would only 
conſent to ſuſpend the general deſtruction, on condi- 
tion that fix of the moſt confiderable of the citizens 
ſhould atone for the obſtinacy of the reſt, by ſub- 
mitting their lives to his diſpoſal, and preſenting the 
keys of their city with ropes about their necks. 
While the wretched people gazed on each other, 
loſt in deſpair, Euſtace de St. Pierre, (may his name 
be immortal) offered to encounter death for ag 
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of his friends and companions. The generous flame 
of enthuſiaſm was ſoon communicated, and five more 
intreated to ſhare the glory and danger; they ap- 
peared erect and undaunted before the haughty vic- 
| tor; but Edward was diſſuaded from fullying his 
fame by the inhuman facriace ; and at the jntercel- 
ſion of his queen Philippa, who was juſt returned 
from vanquithing and leading in chains David Bruce, 
the king of Scotland, he diſmiſſed theſe gallant and 
almoſt diſappomted burghers. . # 
e In every ſtage of the war Philip had con- 
ſtautly expreſſed his wiſh for peace; his 


A D. 
2345, 1350. 


defirous to reſtore tranquillity. to his country; while 
Edward, amidſt his triumphs, was unable any longer 

to ſupport the expence of victory. Under theſe cir- 

* e the mediation of the court of Rome was 
readily accepted; aud a truce was concluded bc- 
tween the rival monarchs for three years. In France 
the ravages of war had been followed by the meagre 
foot-ſteps of famine, and the peſiilential breath of 
contagious diſeaſe. An attempt which had Þeen 
made in Calais was therefore ſtrenuouſly difavowed 
by Philip; and as it had proved unſucceſsful, the 
diſavowal was accepted by Edward. But the King 
_ of France received at this period a rich compenſation 
for the loſſes he had ſuſtained in war, by the acquili- 
tion of Dauphiny, which has ever ſince afforded the 
title of dauphin to the eldeſt . ſon of the crown. 
Humbert, the priuce of that country, diſappointed 
in his hopes of marrying Joan, daughter of the Duke 
of Bourbon, reſigned his territories to Charles, the 
grandſon .of Philip, on whom that lady had be- 
ſtowed her hand, and retired into the order of St. 


Dominic. The king himſelf, at this time a widower, : 


| ſoon after eſpouſed Blanch, the daughter of Philip, 
count of Evreux, and Jane, Queen of Navarre; the 
beauty of this princeſs had diverted . 


defeat at Crecy rendered him ſtill more 
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firſt intention of demanding her for his ſon, the 
Duke of Normandy, who united himſelf with the 
Counteſs of Bologne : But the fatisfaQion which 
theſe marriages afforded was in leſs than, a year in- 
terrupted by the death of the king, who expired in 
the fifty-ſeventh year of his age, and the twenty- 


third year of a reign which but ill * his * 
name of Fortunate. 
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- CTA DEY I 


Torr, Renamed the For:ante; King of Hunte.— 


 Chatetter of Charles, King of Nawarre.—War with 
England.— Battle of Poiftters.—Defeat and captivi- 


iy of Tohn.—Rezency of the Dauphin.—Diforders 
Lebend Je reflored 40 


in France. Peace with 
Freedom, afterwards returns to England, and dies 
there. OR 


OY Y OHN, duke of Normandy, ſucceeded 
to the throne of France on the death of his 
father; and the enviable ſurname of Good, 


A. D. 
43509, 1351. 


was the reward of his piety, his ſincerity, and inte- 


grity; but while bis ſubjects contemplated with 
pleaſure theſe virtues, they could not be blind to the 
defects by which they were alloyed : He poſſeſſed 
not that maſterly prudence and foreſight which the 
difficult ſituation of his kingdom required; and he 


ſeemed to inherit from Philip, that impetuoſity 


which had already proved ſo fatal to Frarce. He 
had ſcarce eſtabliſhed his authority, beſore the no- 
bility were diſguited by an act of uuſea ſonable ſeve- 
rity: Robert de Brienne, count of Eu and of Guiſnes, 
had been taken priſoner by the ki g of England at 
Caen; urder pretence of negociating bis ranſom, he 
paſſed feveral times between France and England; 
but John ſuſpected him of more dangerous practices; 
and he was accuſed of an intention to reſign the im- 
portant diſtrict of Guilnes to Edward. By the com- 


mand of his ſovereign he was ſuddenly arreſted, and 


beheaded, without even the form of trial: In his laſt 
moments he was faid to have acknowledged his 
reaſonable deſigns ; but the confeſſion has ever been 
| 80 5 douhted 
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doubted by contemporary hiftorians; and the execu- 
tion has Hxed an jndelible blot on the memory of 
'The conftables' ſword was delivered into 


the hands of Charles de le Cerda; biit his fate was 


equally unfortunate with that of his predeceffor; and 
he had ſearce attajned the enviable Ggtury, before 
he fell the victim of aſſaſſination 94] 

The author of this atrocious deed was Charles, 
king of Nayarre, to whom the epithet of Witked has 
been with juſtice affixed. Deſcended from males 
of the blood- royal of France, and the grandfon, | 
his daughter, of Lewis the Boifterous, he had e 
pouſed W the daughter of Jobn: But wet 
ties, which MY bave induced him to fapport, 
onſy animated his efforts to overthrow, the throne ; 
his perſonal qualities were the admiration of France 
and Navarre ;' he wag courteous,” affable, enterpri- 
fing, and eloquent; infinuatipy i his addreſs, and 
enter priſing in his defigns : But reverſe the portrait 


aud he was faithleſs, tevengeful, and malicious; in- 


fatiate of r, and unreſtrained by principle. He 
had demanded che coun of Angouleme, but the * 
king had beftowed it on Charles de le Cerda, and 
he for ever deſtr his own honour to avenge him- 
ſelf on his competitor. Yet ſo weak was the crown, 
that the king of Navarre braved with 5 mg on the 
royal indignation which he had provo 

9 he fabmir to the yam c of aſking 
pardon for the offence, till he had farther inſulted 
the king of France, by demanding and receiving 
the ſecond ſon of John as 2 hoſtage for his, ſe- 
curity. 

Charles had not ape to conceal his 
pretenfions in right of his mother to the Bs 123 8 
crown of France; but he urged with ve- I 
hemence his more immediate claim to the counties 


of Champagne and Brie. To obviate any further 
1 John heftowed, the Gy of Normandy on 


his 
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his eldeſt. ſon, Charles, who now bore the title of 
dauphin, and commanded him to ſeize the eſtates of 
the king of Navarre: The meaſure was preſently at. 
Wd oy the appearance of that monarch at 
Paris; and John was glad to appeaſe his turbulent 

murmurs, at the expence of one hundred thouſand. 
r )) ODER 
I.! be truce between the kingdoms of France and 
England had been but ill obſerved on both ſides; 
tbe French had poſſeſſed themſelves of the ſea- port 
of St. Jean d' Angeli; and the Engliſh had ſurpriſed 
Guiſues : Every thing ſeemed to ta a revival 
of former hoſtilities ; the houſes of Mountfort and 
Blois ſtill diſplayed iu arms their unabated enmity ; 
while the ambition of Edward was fanned by the 
factious counſels of Geoffrey d'Harcourt, who no 
longer remembered the pardon he had received 
from Philip; and by the daring intrigues of the king 
of Navarre : Even the dauphin was allured by the 
arts of that prince, to join the formidable confede- 
racy, and to conſpire againſt his father. But. John 
was informed of their ſecret deſigns ; he reclaimed 
his ſon by pointing out to him and im- 
prudence of theſe connexions ; and made uſe of his 
- penitence to draw the king of Navarre and his ad- 
K 33 into a ſnare. At an entertainment at Rouen, 
theſe were arreſted; the former was ſent priſoner 
to Chateau Gaillard; and ſeveral of the moſt ob- 
noxious of the latter were immediately executed. 
Yet the ſeverity of the king, and the treachery of 
the dauphin, inſtead of deterring the other conſpira- 
tors, determined them inſtantly to erect the ſtandard 
of rebellion: Philip of Navarre, brother to Charles, 
and 3 d' Harcourt, armed the towns and 
caſtles which they occupied in Normandy, and 

ſolicited in their diess the ſuccour of England. 
To theſe ſolicitations the aſpiring hopes 
of Edward never ſuffered him to be indif. 
| | ferent; 


A.D. 1355 
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/ 
ferent ;_ on the expiration of the truce the prince 


of Wales had ſailed with a fleet into the Garonne, 
' ravaged the adjacent country, delivered to the 
«4 flames the towns and villages of Languedoc, and 
10 retired with his ſpoil into the county of Guienne; 
8 while Edward bimſelf from Calais had extended his 
. devaſtations as far as St. Omer. The misfortunes of 
4 his father Philip were ſtill freſh in the mind of John; 
8 and on this occaſion he diſplayed a prudence which 
ny it would have been happy for his country had he 
nd continued to exert: He reſtraiued the conſtable of 
=] Bourbon, though at the head of a ſuperior army, 
1 from hazarding an engagement with the prince of 
* Wales; while he himſelf, with the flower of his 
forces, purſued the retreating footſteps of the king 
8 of England from St. Omer to Heſdin; at this place 


. John defied his rival to a pitched battle; but Fd- 
1 ward, ſcarce noticing the bravado, continued his 
ng march to Calais, and embarked for England: © 
= 4 The expences of the war had exhauſted the 

coffers of the king of France; and in an aſſembly 
24 of the ſtates at Paris, he explained the diſtreſſed 

ſituation of his finances, and implored their aſſiſtance 
his ior the defence of the kingdom. The ſtates-general 
oo couſented to maintain, during the continuance of the 

war, thirty thouſand men; to revive the duty on 
alt, which had been aboliſhed on the death of 


ob- Philip; and added a variety of other impoſts, to 
ſupply the exigencies of government ; but with the 

ted. * ; | 

y of ſpirit of freemen, and a prudent jealou of the | 


crown, they appointed a committee of their own 


wif members to take care that the 1 thus levied 
les, was entirely appropriated to the public ſervicſe. 
3 The ſatisfaction which John might re- wy 8 


ceive from theſe important ſupplies, and 
from the | concurrence of his people, was inter- 
rupted by the intrigues of the king of Nayarre, 
which have been already noticed, and by the w_ : 

__ revolt 
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courſe of ſeven: years: But John infiſted that the 
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revolt of Geoffrey d'Harcourt in Normandy: His 
nephew the count of Harcourt, had been beheaded, 
with ſeveral others, when the king of Navarre was 
betrayed by the dauphin. Geoffrey himſelf ſoon | 
WE * — unſoccefaf 8 = 
ms of proſperity were over-caſt by the intelli- 
gence. that the —_ of Wales had SEES from 
Bourdeaux with an army of twelve thouſand men, 
and after ravaging the Agenois, Quercy, and the 


Limouſin, had entered the province of Be 
Philip immediately 


trating into the 1 
that prince, to join the male · contents in Normandy, 
where the earl of Lancaſter ated with an Foglilh 
army, . cauſed wh pes of the Loire to be broken 


daun, and. 1 to be carefully guarded 
With an = | 


d, men, he prepared 


3 puniſh the raſh invaders; at Mau- 


pertius, about two. leagues from Poitiers, he deſ- 


_ cried his enemy: The precipitate courage of Philip 


and his nobility would not ſuffer them to avail them 
ſelves of their numbers, which might have inter- 
cepted- the. proviſions of the Engliſh, and com- 
pelled them to ſurrender. without ſtriking a blow. 
But when determined on battle, they were. fatally 
prevailed on to delay the ſignal for attack by the in- 
terpuſition. of the cardinal of Perrigord; che pious 
prelate having heard of 3 the two ar · 
mies, had haſtened to prevent, by his mediation, 
the efufion of chriſtian blood: But his efforts were 
ineteQual; Edward indeed offered to purchaſe 2 
retreat by, ceding all the conqueſts. which he had 


made during this and the farmer campaign; and ſti- 


pulating not to bear arms againſt France during the 


4 , 


prince of Wales himſelf, with an hundred of his at- 


tendants, ſhould yield themſelves priſoners ;, a prize 


which be hoped the king of En would conſent 
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guage: of neguriation was no longer heard ; 
but 5 had reaſon to lament the officious inter- 
orion wor cardinal of Perigord; and: Edward 
5 oigem 3 loyed the thort juegrval 0 fer 
hae of the French was command- 

ed pry mores + d of Orleans, the king's brother; the 
ſecond, bythe dauphin, attended by his two younger 
brothers; and the third, by the king himtelf, 'who 
was acopmpaned- by Philip, his fourth ſon, then 
only fourteen years of age. Phe. French were 
ſeparated from the Engliſh by 2 narrow lane, 
and the mareſchals Andrehen and Clermont were 
ordered to open this paſs with à feleR detach- 
ment; but the | Engliſh had lined che hedges with 
archers, numbers af the French fell: before they 
reachad the plain; and the furvivars were charged and 
routed by the priuer of Wales. At this inſfant the 
Captal de Buehe, who: had been ordered by Edward 
by a circumous route, to attack the flank of the 
French, unexpectedly fell, with fix hundred choſen 
{vidiers, on dhe line commanded by the dauphin. 
The nobles to vhom the care of that prince had 
been entruſted; hurried him from the field of battle; 
his troops followed their example; the duke of Or. 
teans attacked at once in front and rear, joined the 
fight; and two lines of the French vere in a ſhort 
time thus why ere A third ſtill 
remained, commanded by the king himſelf; and 
the perſonal Velour of John was not wanting to re- 
trie ve che error into which his raſtineſs had betrayed 
him. The conflict was long, fierce; and bloody; 
but the ardour of the Englith was irreſiſtible, and 
Edward bimſelf on that — appeared invincible. 
Deſerted at length on every ſide, ſpent with fatigue, 
and overwhelmed by numbers, the king of France 
ſtill oominued to defend bimſcht, repeatedly exclaim- 
ing, „Where is my coufin tie prince of Wales 7 
informed that Edward was at a diſtance, be threw 
Vox. I. Ts 0 
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down his gauntlet, and yielded himfelf to Denis de 
Morbec, a knight of Arras. 
Jobn was received by the victor with every mark el 
of generous reſpec᷑t; and during a repaſt which was th 
jy 000197 prepared, the prince' of Wales ſerved hi 
at the royal captive's table, as if he had been one of be 
ts retinue. The defeat of Poictiers induced France hs 
to ſolicit a truce; and Edward, ſenſible that his for- di 
ces were too weak to improve his advantage, and to 
deſirous of ſafely conveying his royal priſoner to ſtr 
England. aſſented to the propoſal. The reception a 
of John at the court of London was a repetition of ſu 
the fame reſpeciful conduct that he had already ex- 
perienced; and his calamity was alleviated by the wi 
conſtant exertion of courteous humanity. 15 
3 But the defeat of Poictiers had inflicted an 
a wound on the proſperity of France, which vo 
was ſtill further inflamed by the inteſtine commo- ore 


* ious of that country. In the abſence and captivity {lat 


of the king, the dauphin had aſſumed the reins of go- dy 
vernment; but his inexperienced youth expoſed his 
authority to inſult; and the aſſembly of the ſtates, anc 
which he ſummoned, embraced the opportunity, pre 
amidſt rhe general confuſion, to limit the power of Wl the 
their prince; to impeach the former miſconduR of not 


bis mmiſters, and to demand the liberty of the king app 


of Navarre. Marcel, a factious partizan of that and 
monarch's, provoſt of the merchant's, and firſt ma- and 
giſtrate of Paris, filled by his iutrigues that city with wit 
contution ; at his inſtigation a lawleſs bravo bad I and 
murdered the treaſurer of the eroun; at the com- fav: 


mand of the dauphin, the mareſchals Robert de WI ſure 
Ulermont and John de Conflans, dragged the aſſaſ. WM fie 
hn from the ſanctuary of the altar, and immediately WI thei 
executed him; but the biſhop! of Paris exclaimed ten 
ugaiuft this invaſion of the priviledge of the church, kin 
and Marcel avenged the fate of his adherent; the WI wit 
tvro mareſchals were butchered in che preſence n thor 
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de the dauphin; his clothes were even ſtained with 
their blood; and when Charles aſked with ſome 
ark emotion if he was to be involved in the fame deſtruc- 
vas tion, the jnfolence of Marcel affected to provide for 
ved his ſecurity by placing on bis head a blue hood, the 
of badge of the partizans of Navarre: That monarch 
nce had eſcaped from his priſon to increaſe the public 
for- diſotders; and Charles was reduced to cultivate 


and towards him an appearance cf regard, though he 
r to ſtrongly ſuſpeRed him of having adminiſtered to him 


tion a dole of poiſon, the immediate effects of which be 
n of ſurmounted by the goodneſs of his conſtitution. _ 
ex · The chiefs of the ſedition had flattered themſelves 


7 the with the hope of changing the government, of veſts 
ing the power in the commons, and leaving the king 
iQed an c_ title; but this wild ſcheme which was fa- 


zhich vourably received in Paris, was rejected by the otter 
nmo- great cities; the dauphin was recognized by the 
tivity ſtates- general as regent, and the inhabitants of Picar- 


of go- dy and Champagne armed in his cauſe. 


ed his The miſery of France was heightened by a new 
ſtates, and unexpected evil: The peaſants, formerly op- 
unity, preſſed, and now unprotected by their maſters, felt 
„er of dhe pang of want ſharpened by the derifion of the 
act of Wl nobles. The phraſe of Jacque bon Homme had been 
e king applied to them by the contempr of their ſuperiors, 


and they now roſe in myriads to avenge their wrongs 
and inſults ; the caſtles of the gentry were conſumed | 


y with with fire, or levelled to the ground ; their wives 
o bad WW and daughters were raviſhed or murdered; and the 
- com- Wl ſavage fury of the rude barbarians beheld with plea- 
ert de fure their former lords expire under the moſt exqui- 
e afſaſ-W ſite torments. The nobles at length aſſembled for 
diately WI tbeir mutual defence: The duke of Orleans cut off 
laim ten thouſand in the neighbourhood of Paris; the 
church, king of Navarre put to, the ſword twelve thouſand, 
it ; the WU vith their principal leader, William Caillet ; nine 


thouſand of them had rag in Meaux * | 
er eee 
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Of the dauphin, and three other ladies of quality; 


but in an age of chivalry, the defence of the fair was 
8 


the chief glory of the brave; the Captal of Buche, 


though in the ſervice of Edward, flew to the protec- | 


tion of theſe trembling dames : His 5 was 
ſucceſsful ; the peaſants were routed with cruel 


flaughter ; and amidſt theſe wild ravages of war, 


we are pleaſed todiſcern the veſtiges of more tender 
,,, He I ES, 

* Marcel, the ſeditzous provoſt, had periſhed in a 
tumult of his ovn exciting; and the authority of the 
duauphin was W N by che moſt prudent and moſt 
virtuous of the Fre 


Navarre had allured to bis ſtandard the independent 
bodies of Norman and Engliſh troops, which on the 
truce had been left to ſeek their own ſubſiſtence ; 
with theſe he blockaded the dauphin in Paris ; but 
when the hopes of Charles were almoſt extinguiſhed, 
be was preſerved. by an unexpected peace with his 
riva on equal and moderate terms. Although this 
meaſure has generally been aſcribed to the natural 
levity of the king of Navarre, yet the policy of that 
prince ſoon pointed out to hini the improbability of 
his obtaining an effectual ſupport from England; his 
own pretenfions to the crown claſhed with thoſe of 
Edward; aud he was ſenſihle in any other expecta- 
tions he ſhould find it more difficult to negociate 
with the haughty victor; than with his own kinſman, 
humbled by inceſſant misſortunes. 
os , John, to regain his freedom, had ſub- 
dg ſeribed a peace which reſtored to Edward 
all the pravinces that had been poſſeſſed by Henry 
the Second and his two fons, and annexed them for 
ever to England without the obligation of homage or 
fealry. Bur theſe terms, Which would have dil- 
membered for ever his kingdom, were rejecled b 
the dauphin and the ſtates- general. The truce whic 


nch. By declaring that he would 
never acknowledge the houſe of Valois, the king of 


had 


— ah. — T7 n r 


ö,, to mw. coo: 


= 


z had been concluded for two years, was now expired; 
3 and Edward caſt anchor beſte Calais; with a fleet 
WV of eleven hundred fail ; foon augmented his army to 
4 one hundred thouſand men; and again affumed the 
18 title . 88 
el The daupbin, unable to withſtand his 

r, enemy in the field, contented himſelf with cling, —4 5 
er putting the moſt conſiderable towns in a 24, oY 

poſture of defence, choſe his ſtation at Paris; and 

a allowed the Engliſh to extend their ravages over the 
he open country: They had already penetrated through 
oft Picardy into Champagne; and Edward, deſirous of 
nd being crowned at Rheims, where that ceremony is 
of uſually performed, laid fiege to the city. But the 
ent walls of Rheims were defended by the valour of the 
the inhabitants, and the patriotic exhortations of the 
de; archbiſhop, 5 de Craon: After waſting His 
but ſtrength in the ineffectual enterpriſe during ſeven 
ed, weeks, the king was obliged to retire. From Cham- 
his pagne, whiich was already deſolated, he directed his 
chis march into Burgundy, and pillaged Tonerre, Gail- 
ural Jon, and Avalon; but the duke of Burgundy re- 
that deemed his country from the impending ruin by the 
y of payment of one hundred thouſand marks; a fimitar 
bis compoſition preſerved Nivernois ;- and the king of 
ſe of England, aſter waſting, in a long and deſtructive 
cta- march, that country, the ſovereignty of which he 
diate claimed, appeared at the gates of Paris: The pru- 
man, dence of the dauphin had provided that city with 
4 magazines which defied the attacks of famine; it was 
ſub- equally ſecure by the number of its inhabitants from 
ward any enterpriſe in arms; and Charles, while. he ap- 
enry plauded Tis own policy ; might ſafely deride the 
m for vain bravadoes of Edward, who repeatedly defied 
ge or him EEG: 25 
diſ- b. 50. A dreadful tempeſt, to which the army 
d b % of Edward was expoſed in the fields round 


Chartres, is ſuppoſed to have inclined the W of 
eee e 
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that monarch, towards peace: Put in the "reſolutions 
of the king of England we are to lodk for motives er 
more _charaCteriſtic than thoſe of ſuperſtition.” All lit 
his victorĩes had not procured a ſingle partizan to his of 
claim of ſucceſſion; the king of Navarie was his le 
moſt dangerous rival; and the caution of the dau- th 
phin precluded him from the hopes of the ſame ad- fe 
vantages as he had obtained in the fields of Crecy thy 
and Poictiets. Under thele circumſtances, confort ſay 
ences were opened between the French and Englih of 
commiſſioners at Bretigoy in the Chartraine, and tte fo! 
peace was at laſt concluded on the following cor di- di 
tions: That king Jobn, as his ranſom, ſhould pay m1 


at different periods three millions of crowns of gold; fot 


that Edward ſhould renounce all claim to the crow: 6. 
of France, and the provinces of Normandy, Maine, be 
'Touraine, and Anjou; and ſhould receive in ex- fro 
change the provinces of Poĩctou, Saintonge, l' Age ſar 
NOIs, . Perigort, the -Limouſin, Quercy, Rovergue, Fr. 
PAngoumois.; with Calais, Guiſne, Mantreuil, a'd * 
the gene”: of Ponthieu, on the other ſide of France. OF 
That theſe provinces, as well as that of Guierre, of. 


ſhould be ceded to the crown, of England free from 10 
ſealty or homage ; that the king of Navarre ſhould fac 

be reſtored to his honours and re that Edward 

and John ſnould mujually renounce their confederacy 

with the Flemings and Scots; that the houſes of *** 
Blois and Mountfort ſliould ſubmit their pretenſions Pru 

to the arbitration of the two kings; and that forty Pal 


hoſtages ſhould be ſent to England as a pledge for wh 
the ſaithful execution of theſe conditions; among of | 
theſe were two ſons of the French king, John and dos 
Lewis; his brother, Philip, duke of Orleans, and ues 
many of the principal nobility of France. of 1 
I be ecnclufon of the peace enabled 4 
John, afier a captivity of four years, to re- 4, 56 W 
viſit his capital; but the acclamations cf f i 


his ſubjecis muſt have only awakened a more polig: 100 


es of 
1hons 
forty 
e for 
mong 
1 and 
1 and 


A. D. 
o, 1363 


naut. 


return for the term of t 
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nant anguiſh at the calamities which he beheld them 
endure through his imprudence: Large bands of mi- 


litary adventurers, who. had. followed the ſtandard 


of Edward, refuſed to lay down their arms, and per. 
ſevered in à liſe of military rapine; they aſſociated 
themſelves under the name of Companions, and de- 
feated the conſtable, James of Bourbon, a prince of 
the blood, who commandedan army of twelve thou- 
ſand men. The rage of men was attended by that 


of heaven; and in Paris alone thirty thouſand per- 


ſons were in one year the victims of a peſtilemial 
diſorder. Amidſt the miſeries of his people, the 
mind of the king was opprefled by the immenſe ran- 
ſom which he had agreed to pay for his freedom; on 


Galeas, the fon of John Viſconti, duke of Milan, he 


beſtowed the hand of his daughter; and received 
from his new ſon-in-law the ſum df ſix hundred thou- 
ſand crowns.. The Jews, who had been baniſhed 
France, were, by ſimilar arguments, permitted 10 


of John beheld, with equal Auf the ſordid barter 


of a princeſs whom they reſpected, and the reſtora- 


ion of a people whom they deſpiſed. Some ſatis- 
faction might ariſe to John on the um rtant acquiſi- 
tion of Burgundy, which, on the dealt of Philip, the 
late duke, he claimed and wreſted from the feeble 
attempts of the king of Navarre; but he again im- 
prudently diſmembered it from the crown, by his 
partiality to his fourth and favourite ſ6n, Philip, 
whom, he created duke of Burgundy, and firſt peer 
of France; and who, by his marriage with the wi. 
dow of his predeceſſor, afierwards attained the coun- 


lies of Flanders and Artois, and laid the foundation | 


of the future greatneſs of his houſmgeQ. 
To relieve, the. .auxigty of his mind, and confer 
with, pope Innocent the Sixth, whole ſteady friend- 


ihip;he had experienced, John undertook a journey 


10 Avignon. But this interview with the Roman 
| wy | e pontiſ 
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os ouly more ſtrongly io diſplay che fatal ent 
ty Which marks his character. While the at 


—— bis country were fill freſh," While bis an 
had yet Ware! rafied the comforts of peace. laf 

6 already Comemplated new and diſtant wars; the ce 
barren laurels of Paleſtine were the objects of his an 
reſfleſs ambition; and at the perſuaſion of Innocent, W 
he affumed the eroſs, votwithſtanding the remon- Fr 
ſtrances and intreaties of his nobilit y. in 


4. b. 36 But the return of John to France was at- 
364 tended by new diſappointments and morti- 
fications ; bis ſubjects, and even the dauphin, 
loudly accuſed the 1ghominious terms which he had 
ſubſcribed. * His fon, Lewis, count of Anjou, im- 
patient of confinement, had eſca d from Edward, 
whoſe hoſtage he was, and d to return at the 
command of his father: The king bimſelf was in- 
duced, by the numerous embarraſſments whieh on 
every fide preſented themſelves, to declare bis in- 
tention of delivering himſelf again into the power of 
Edward. The diſſuaſions of his council, who ad- 
viſed him to elude a treaty which he could not, con- 
ſiſtent with policy. fulfil, were ineſſectual; and his 
anſwer ought to be imprefſed on the mind of every 
ſovereign, That though good faith were baniſhed 
from the reſt of the earth, ſhe 'ought ſtill to retain 
her habitation in the breaft ririnces! He therefore 
croſſed the ſeas ; according to the ſuperſtition of the 
times, offered a valuable jewel at the ſtirine of Tho- 
mas a Becket; and was received at London with 
every mark of honourable reſpe&. But it does not 
appear that his preſence was, in amy ſhape eondueive 
to his intereſt ; Edward received with cold difap- 
probation his propoſal to join his intended expedi- 
tion to the Holy Land; and John hinwſelf was ſoon 
recalled from his viſionary K of eaſtern victories 
by the flow but certain progreſs of diſeaſe. A'reign 
f inceſſant calamity, ih had been 8 
endur 
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endured by his ſubjects for near ſourteen years, was 
at length terminated in his lodgings in the Savoy, 
and in the capital of his enemy: He breathed his 
laſt in the fifty-fixth year of bis age; bis e was 
celebrated with ſplendid ſolemnity the Engliſh, 
and . honoured by the attendance of bis rival, Ed- 
ward. The corpſe was afterwards conveyed to 
France, and interred with thoſe of his N 
in the Wilt of St. * 
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Meteo of lle Dai 79 Charles hs Fifth, 0 the 


Throne of Hunte. — The. Count of Mountfort at. 
quires the Diechy of Eritiaay. * ition 'of Du 
Gueſeltn — the Cruel, Ning 99 reds de- 
throned by the Arms of Du Gue clin, re by the 
7 Hl of Wales. — Again de ra ty = 50 B 

37 Tranſtamare. — Var between the French 
7 5 %. — Death and Character of Charles the 

1 


CrarLss 8 the Fifth, who has al- 
ready been frequently mentioned as dau- 
phin and regent, ſucceeded to the throne of France; 


A. D. 1364 


and by his prudence a _ and retained the ho- 


nourable diſtinction of The king of Navarre, 
with his uſual nfiabily, had reſumed his former 


_ enmity to that prince, and was now in arms in Nor- 


mandy: The command of his forces was entruſted 
to the valour and capacity of the Captal of Buche, 
to x hom Charles — Bertrand du Gueſclin, a 


gentlemanof Brittany, and one ofthe moſt accompliſh- 


d characters of the age, In the battle of Chocherel, 
the Captal was defeated, and taken priſoner by the ſu- 
perior genius of his antagoniſt; and du Gueſclin himſelf 
toon experienced rhe ſame fate in Brittany, where 
the war was rene wed between the families of Mount- 
"fort and Blois: In an action at Auray, Charles of 
Bios was killed, at the ſame time that du Gueſclin 
fell imo the hands of the victors; but the prudence 
and moderation of Charles prevented this event from 
being attended with any fatal conſequences ; he ad- 
mitted the, claim of Mountfort, though a zealous 
partizan 


eath 
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partizan of England, to the duchy, and received the 


proffered homage for his dominions; and while he 
thus "reconciled an ancient enemy, he rewarded 
du Gueſelin, who, in conſequence of the treaty had 
regained his freedom, with the rank of marſhal of 


Normandy.. . 


By a fimilar liberality, the king bad allured to his 


ſervice Oliver de Cliffon, and other Britons of mili- 
tary reputation; his diſcernment had long diſcovered, 
and his magnanimity induced him to eſteem the ta- 
lents of the Captal of Buche, who ſhone as a general 
and a ſtateſman; he releaſed him without ranſom, and 
preſented him with the county of Nemours, But the 


Captal, perceiving his new engagements difagreeable 


* 


to the prince of Wales, determined to adhere to his 
former maſter, and reſtored to Charles his royal 
preſent, The generoſity of Charles was imitated by 
bis uncle, Philip, duke of Orleans; the diſtreſs of 


the king compelled him to think of reſuming the 


grants of his predeceſſor; of theſe the duke of Or. 


| leans poſſeſſed the moſt conſiderable; but Philip de- 


clared, although he conſidered his. title as good, 
yet, convinced of the rectitude of the .king's inten- 
tions, he refigned them into his hands, and would 
be content with whatever he ſhould think proper to 
aſſign hint, The king accepted indeed the refigna- 
tion, but unwilling to be vanquiſhed in this gene- 
rous conteſt, he alone accepted it, to confirm the 
grants more ſtrongly, | 2 | 
But' even the prudence of Charles was 
only in the courſe of revolving years, able 
to remedy the calamities in which the raſhneſs of 


A. D. 1368. 


John had involved bis country: The military ad- 
venturers deſcribed by the appellation of Compa- 


nions, ſtill ravaged France; they regarded with con- 

tempt the cenſures of the ban and they even re- 

jected the authority of the king of England, who en- 

raged at their inſolence, offered to croſs the ſeas to 
1 | cbaſtiſe 
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chaſtiſe them. But Charles was not deſirous of the 
preſence of ſo formidable a rival; and he was con- 
tent with coolly declining the propoſal, and adding, 
that he himſelf had conceived a projet which would 
deliver him from theſe dangerous inmates. | 

on no which = king of France was not ca- 
pable of reſiſting by force, he diverted by his policy, 
to ſpend its fry” Ng difterent quarter. We "the 
of Caſtile, was juſtly ſtigmatized by the epithet of 
Cruel; his fibjoNs, his nobles, 1 at laſt his wife, 
were the victims of his ferocious diſpoſſtion. The 
latter, Blanch de Bourbon, was ſiſter to the queen 


of France; and he heſitated nar, after throwing her 


into priſon, to put an end to her life by poilon, 
that he might eſpouſe his miſtreſs, Mary de Pa- 


dilla. . 
| Henry, count of Tranſtamare, his uatu- 
3 Wy cs rel "£97 6 reſolved to ſeek that ſecurity 
in arms which he was hopeleſs of from ſub- 
miſhon : He ſought refuge in France ; and with the 
permiſſion of Charles, and by the advice of du Guel- 
_clin, determined to employ the daring bands of 
Companions in the deſtruction of the tyrant, . The 
abilities of du Gueſclin were the means of ſecuring 
theſe adventurers ; he remonſtrated to the leaders 
(by many of whom he was already beloved as the 
former aſſociate of their military toils} on the 1gno- 
miny of their life, and the diſhonourable ſubſiſtence 
which they drew from plunder aud rapine, to the 
plea of neceſſity he-oppoſed an honourable expedi- 
tion, Which promiſed equal advantages with their 
preſent deſultory incurſions. The chiefs of the Com- 
panions conſented to inliſt under his ſtandard, ſo 
high was their confidence in his honour, though 1g- 
norant of the enterpriſe he meditated, with the {y- 
le ſtipulation, that they ſhould not be led againſt 
the prince of Wales. The ſilent acquieſcence at 
leaſt, if not the open concurrence, of Edward was 
as Cann adi: —"F 
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obtained; and Charles contributed what little he 
could ſpare from his ſlender coffers, to complete and 
baſten the preparations. 3 2 | 
Du Gueſelin joined the martial band at Chalons, 


on the Soane; and firſt conducted them to Avignon, 
tifl. From Innocent 


the reſidence of the Roman m 
the Sixth he demanded an abfoJution for his ſoldiers, 
and the ſum of two hundred thouſand livres. The 
firſt was, inſtantly granted ; but the ſecond requeſt 
was received. with hefitation. When complied 
with, the pious ſucceſſor of St. Peter extorted the 
money from the inhabitants of Avignon: Eut the 
generous du Gueſclin refuſed to trample on the, op- 
preſſed : ** Tt is not my purpoſe,” cried the humane 
warrior, “ to jajure thoſe innocent people; the 
pope and his cardinals themſelves can well ſpare 
eme that ſum from their own coffers. This money, 1 
« inſiſt, muſt be reſtored to the owners ; and ſhould 
they be defrauded of it, I ſhall myſelf return from 


the other ſide of the Pyrenees, and obhge you to 


© make them reſtitution.” The pope fubmitted to the 
peremptory language of du Gueſclin, and the ſuc; 
ceſs of his firſt negaciation was rivalled by that of 


his arms. | 


The hebt of Caifile joined the fundard of 


 Henryof Tranſtamare: and 


Henry tyrant, juſtly odious 
and generally deſerted, fled. from the indignation of 
his ſubjects, and ſought refuge in Guienne. The 
ſentiments of the prince of Wales were already 
changed ; he regarded the fallen monarch with com- 
paſſion, and dreaded the powerful confederate that 


France might acquire in the new king of Caſtile. . 


He determined to. reſtore Peter, and after levying, 
with incredible diligence, a numerous army, he re- 
called the Companions. from the ſupport of Heory, 
Moſt of theſe obeyed a voice which they were ac- 
cuſtomed to reverence ;. yet Henry, beloved by his 
new fubjeAs, and reinforced by the king of Arra- 

5 | | | Son, 
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gon, beheld himſelf, at the head of one hundred 
thouſand men. Du Gueſclin, and the moſt. expe- 
rienced of the generals, endeavoured to diſſuade 
him from hazarding an action with Edward, whoſe 
former ſucceſs had inſpired his troops with confi- 
dence and his enemies with terror. But Henry truſt- 
ed to his numbers, which trebled thoſe of his adver- 
ſary; and he ventured to encounter the Engliſh 
prince at Najara. 'The hoſt of Henry was routed, 
with the loſs of twenty thouſand men ! du Gueſclin 
himſelf was taken priſoner ; while only four knights 
and forty. privates periſhed on the part of Edward. 
Caſtile immediately ſubmitted to the victor, and 
Peter was once more [eee on the throne. But the 
ſatisfaction which the prince of Wales experienced 
in the ſucceſs of this perilous enterpriſe was ſoon al- 
loyed by the ingratitude of the tyrant, who refuſed 
rhe pay which he had ſtipulated to the Engliſh for- 
ces; while Edward returned to Guienne with his 
army diminiſhed, and his own conſtitution fatally 
impaired by the noxious climate. 1 
But Charles was not deterred by the late reverſe of 
fortune which his ally had experienced, from hop- 
ing a more auſpicious event. The ferocious temper 
of Peter had been heightened by his former exile and 
bis preſent proſperity ; he conſidered and he treated 
his fubjects as vanquiſhed rebels. That Henry of 
Tranſtamare might avail himſelf of the general dif- 
content, the king of France furniſhed him with what- 
ever ſums he could poſbbly ſpare, and at the ſame 
time he paid the ranſom of du Gueſclin. Some for- 
ces were pnvately levied in France; and the mo- 
ment they entered the territories of Caſtile, they were 
ſwelled to a hoſt by the indignation of the natives. 
Henry found himſelf again on the throne which he 
| had ſo lately quitted; his juſtice, or his policy, ex- 
tingutſhed Tinh life the unceaſing animoſity of Peter, 
whoſe claims {till ſurvived in his eldeſt _ 
| | he 
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younger brother of the x ace of Wales. 
But a more profitable haryeſt ſoon pre- 


ſented irfelfio the vigilance and induſtry of b s. 


» * 
8 " 1 


71 * 


Charles. , Edward, in his late expedition, 
volved. himſelf in Jebts, which compelled bim to 


impoſe; a Dew tax ou his principality, , A fickle peo- 


ple ſoon complained that their privileges were vio- | 


lated; their national hatred to the Engliſh, which 
had been aſſuaged by the amiable Jude of the 
prince of Wales, was revived ; and their hopes and 
inclinations were directed to Charles, whoſe regula- 


. 0 PS F 2 „ 89 4 9 | 
tions and moderation. had reſtored the credit of his 


kingdom, and attached to him the confidence of the 
neighbouring princes. The king of France, by the 
reaty of Bretigny, had renounced all claim of fealty 
over thoſe ; provinces Which were appropriated to 
the crown, of England: But treaties. ſeldom bind 
princes longer than is conſiſtent with their intereſt, 


Charles affected to liſten to the complaints of the de- 


puties A and at length W Edward 
to appear at his court at Paris, and juſtify his pro- 
ceedings againſt his vaſſals. The anſwer of Edward 


Was ſug edby the memory of his former vioris: 


* I will come indeed to Paris,” replied the prince; 
* but, it, ſhall be at the head of ſixty thouſand 

The preparations of the king of France _ 
had been ſilently but diligently compleat- 7 5 
ed; and while his adverlary yet doubted * © 


whether he would preſume to venture on open hoſti- 


tilities, he had already entered into the county 
Ponthieu, The, eities of Abbeville, , St. Valori, 
Rue, and Crotoy, readily received him; and the 


whole country, in a ſhort time, acknowledged his 


authority... The ſouthern provinces were invaded 
by the dukes of Berri and Anjou, the brothers of 
Charles, guided by the experience of du Gueſclin, 


who 


? 


ed 
had in- 
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who was recalled from 1, and had received the 
ſword of Conſtable. e progreſs of the French 
became every day more and more confiderable; 
lord Chandos, an Engliſh general of the higheſt mi- 
tary reputation, fell in a ſkirmiſh ; he was ſue- 
ted in command by the Captal of Cuche, who 
was ſoon after taken 


r in an unſucceſsful ac- 


tion. Sir Robert Knolles had indeed ravaged 


Champagne, and advanced with a body of Engliſh 
forces into the neighbourhood of Paris ; but his pro- 
greſs was checked by the preſence and ſkill of Du 
Guefchn; while the king of Navarre, ſenſible of 
the prudence of Charles, reconciled himfelf, and 
concluded a treaty with his royal kinſman; and 
Henry ot Caſtile repaid the friendſhip which had 
placed him on the throne, by the aid of a fleet, 
which defeated that of England, and intercepted 
: A ſaceours, in ſight of the port of Ro- 
The prince of Wales, debilitated by the rapid 
ad vances of diſeaſe, and unable to mount on horſe- 
back, made only ſome ineffectual attempts to ſtem 
the torrent. After recovering Limoges, and cha- 
tiſing the levity or treachery. of the inhabitants by 
the laughter of great part of them, he returned ſee- 
ble and depreſſed to England, and committed the 
war to the conduct af his generals. Poictiers, St. 
John de Angeli, Taillebourg, and Angouleme, the 
effects of the victory of Crecy, opened thetr gates 
to the conſtable of France; aud Rochelle was re- 
ſtored to Charles by a ſtratagem of the mayor, who 
availed himſelfof the ignorance of the captain who 
'commanded the Engliſh garriſon. The king of 
England had himſelf embarked with a galfam army 
io ſuceour the remnant of his forces in France, in- 
veſted in Thouars, and which had engaged to for- 


render, unleſs relieved within a certain time; bot 
the elements themſelves warredin favourof Charles, 


and 
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le and Edward was detained by contrary wiads till EF”. 
ch the term M hich had beeen fixed had elapſed. Wich bes 
ez difficulty! in a rempeſtuous ſea, he regatized the Eng- * 
n- lith coaſt, and abandoned the gallant companions of 4's 
je- his former toils to their fatee. | 4 
ho Ide duke of Britanny had, in a ſecond , {50S 
pe” | . D. 1333- ay” 
TA marriage, eſpouſed the daughter of tbe . He 
ed Ling of England, and amidft this ſtorm of adverſity IA 
iſh mmatned inv iolate his connexious with that crown. 8 
ro- le was now ſummoned by the king of France to at- 2 
Du tend him as a vaſſal. With du Greſclin and Oliver 44 
of Clifon, - Charles had already allured to his ſervice 43 
ind he Pretons whoſe abilities he had moſt reaſon to 4 
and dread; and the duke, on this emergency, beheld 1 
nad himfelf deſtitute of generals or miniſters in whom he 444 
et, (ould confide. On one ſide, the conſtable; on the 5 4 
ted other, Oliver Cliſſon, invaded the country; and We” 
Ro- Mountſort, after diſtributing the Engliſh forces in hs 
the moſt important towns, 1etired to the court of We: 
pid Edward. Iſe pride of the Engliſh monarch was Sf 
we- wounded by the exile of his ſon- in- la; he enabled * 
dem the duke to croſs the ſeas with an army of Bara Ne 
"IF hve thouſand men, commanded by his ſon, the duke uw” 
; by of Lancaſter. That prince, impatient to 11val the A6 
fee- lame of his elder brother, traverſed the length of 4 
AY France, from Calais to Bourdeaux. But Charles * 
St. was not to be provoked from the prudent ſyſtem 45 
the which he had embraced by the inſults of an enemy, ” 
gates or the deſtruction of the country; and the duke of To. 
fe- Lancaſter, continually haraſſed by flying parties, | 
who and the enmity of the inhabitants, without being 
who able to compel the French to a deciſive action, r 
z of obtain any ſolid advantage, found his forces dimi- 
4 mihed above one half before he reached the gates 
> in- of Bourdeaux. ai 8 : 7 $74 
; for- The Roman pontiff, Innocent the Sixth, * 
- but ſtill offered his mediation to reconcile the . Mabe 07 
arles, WI ©>uteading monarchs; bat although they 


Vol. I. U rejected 
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rejected the propoſals of peace, their mutual diſtreſs 
induced them to. conſent to a truce for two years. 
Both their kingdoms were deſolated by the impartial 
ravages of peſtilence ; and the pride of Edward, 
which had been inflamed by proſperity, was now | 
_ humbled by the loſs of almoſt all his ancient poſſeſ- 
ſions in France, except Bourdeaux and Bayonne ; 
and all his conqueſts, except Calais. Yet, even 
amidſt their common embarraſſments, were 
equally induſtrious to keep alive the ſparks of dil- 
cord, by ſilently paſſing over Brittany. But the po- 
hey of Charles, in this inſtance, failed him; the 
duke of Brittany, ſtill aſhſted by the Engliſh, over- 
whelmed his opponents, commanded by Oliver 
Cliſſon; and they were only preſerved from the 
vengeance of their prince by a ſecond trace for a 
year, concluded at Bruges, in which Brittany was 
mcluded. | Fr Oe 1 
I) hbeſe intervals from war had been aſſi- 
1375 55% duouſiy employed by the king of France 
do reſtore order and tranquillity to the pro- 
vinces from which they had been ſo long baniſhed ; 
at the ſame time, by an edi, which he cauſed to be 
regiſtered. in parliament, he fixed the majority of 
the kings of France at their entrance into 1 
teenth year, contrary to the regulation of Philip the 
Hardy, which continued their minority till they had 
attained fourteen complete. About this time the 
prince of Wales, ſo long the ſcourge of the race of 
Valois, expired of a lingering diforder. - Within 
the ſpace of a year, his father Edward, having fur- 
vived the expiratian of the truce Itccle more than a 
month, breathed his laſt. The minority of bis 
_ grandſon, only eleven years old, left Du Gueſclin to 
purſue an almoſt undiſputed conqueſt ; and the feat- 
tered remnant in France which yet had retained its 
allegiance to England, was entirely overwhelmed, 
„ | OY: £710 except 
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dependencies. ' 
The king of France had the honour this 


ud, bear to receive in his capital the emperor, . — 
ow Charles the Fourth, and his ſon Wence. 
flel- laus, king of the Romans. But amidft ſcenes of 
ne; luxury and maguificence, the prudence and vigi- 
ven lance of the French monarch were not lulled aſleep, 
vere and he commenced his famous proceſs againſt the 
dil- king of Navarre, for an attempt to poiſon him. Se- 
po- veral of his affociates ſuffered in the courſe of this 
the enquiry ; and the king of Navarre himſelf was de- 
ver- prived of his poſſeſſions in Normandy, and his lord- 
liver ſhip of Montpelier, which he had obtained in return 
the for bis claims on the counties of Champagne and 
or a Brie, and the duchy of Burgundy. Encouraged by 
Was this ſuccefs, Charles now turned his attention to the 
duchy of Brittany, which he was deſirous again. to 
aſſi- annex to the crown. The duke was attainted of fe- 
rance lony by the parliament of Paris; his duchy was des 


pro- clared to be forfeited; while the pretenſions of the 
hed ; widow: of Charles of Blois, and his children, were 


to be WI 1ejeted with contempt : But the expectations of 


ty of Wi the king of France were on this occaſion blaſted by 
3 the jealouſy of his own nobility, and by the general 
p the WE indignation of the Bretons. Theſe crowded to the 
y had WW fhandard of their prince, and even the conſtable, du 
e the Gueſclin, refuſed to. bear arms agaiaſt his native 
ce of WW country. Theſe obſtacles induced Charles to liſten 
/ithin BY to the language of accommodation; whii® the Eng- 
g fur- WF liſh had availed themſelves of the diviſion to recover 
ſome places in Guienne: againſt theſe the aged con- 
ſtable buckled on his armour with the alacrity of 
youth; the revolted towns were reduced to eapitu- 


e fcat- ¶ late; and the caſtle of Chateauneuf de Randan had 
ed its fred a day to ſurrender, unleſs retieved. On the 
med, WI morning of that day the conſtable expired, full of 
except 


years and glory; but the Engliſh governor faithfully 


except Bayonne, Bourdeaux, and Calais, with its 
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executed the agreement, and laid the keys of the 
_ caſtle at the feet of the corpſe of the victor. 


gripe ok general ; after having eſtabliſhed the pre- 


carious throne of the houſe of Valois, he yielded, 


m the prime of his age, to the premature attack of 
death. All hiſtorians agree in aſeribing his earl 

deach to the effects of the poilon which had been ad. 
miniſtered to bum when dauphin, by the king of 
Navarre, who himſelf, about fix years afterwards, 
periſhed by a death equally ſingular and deplorable: 
Some bandages of linen ſteeped in ſulphur and bran- 
dy, in which he had been wrapped for the cure of 
the leproſy, catching fire from the careleſſneſs of a 

age. | | 

5 The immediate conſequences of the noxious 
draught had been 9 a phyſic ian ſent to the 
king of France by the emperor, Charles the Fourth, 
who diminiſhed the mortal tendency of the venom 
by opening an iſſue in his arm; but he at the ſame 
time declared, that whenever the Hue was cloſed, 
the fate of Charles was inſtantly determined. His 
_ piediftion was verified; and the king, ſenſible of 
his approaching end, met it with decent fortitude. 


His laſt advice to the dukes of Berri, Burgundy, and 


Bourbon, was to. beſtow the conſtable's ſword on 
Oliver Cliſſon; to ſtrengthen the alliance with Ger- 

many by marrying his ſon and ſucceſſor to a b. 
ceſs of that country; and to deliver the people as 


ſoon as poſſible from the burthen of taxes which ne- 


ceſſity had compelled him to impoſe. 122 tn 
At the age of forty-ſour, Charles the Fifth was 
faatched from the ſervice of his country, when bis 
experience and abilities nught have proved moſt be- 
ne ficial to it. Death had previouſly deprived him 
of His queen, Jane, daughter io Peter, duke of 
Bourbon, an accompliſhed and virtuous prin- 
ceſs, in whom he intended to veſt the . 


* 


Charles himſelf furvived not long his 
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Du Gueſclin alſo, from whoſe valour the ſtate had 
derived ſuch advantages, was no more. The laſt 
moments of the dying monarch were clouded by the 
gloomy proſpect which preſented itſelf; but although 
his ſagacity might foreſee, his ability could not avert, 
the evils which threatened the kingdom ; and his 
ſucceſſor was left without experience, and almoſt 
without a pilot, to ſteer the veſſel of the ſtate through 
a dangerous and tempeſtuous ſea. 


e 


The Duke of An jou appointed Regent during the Mino- 
rity of Charles the Sixth. — Udfuceeſsful Expedition 
againſt Naples: Majority of Charles the Sixth. — 
Marches againſt the Duke of Brittany.—lIs ſeized 
with Inſanity near Mans.—Diſorders which enſue. 
—Revoluiion in England. — Aſſaſſination of the Duke 
of Orleans. State of Anarchy in France. 85 


Ox the death of his ber Chratlcs the 4 

Sixth, on whom was beſtowed the appel- 3% 1383. 
lation of Nell. beloved, was only twelve years old; 
and the late king had nominated his eldeſt brother, 
the duke of Anjou, as the guardian of his nephew, 


ull he attained the age appointed for taking the reins 


of government into his own hands. The firſt care 
of his new regent was to aſſume the power of this 
Important truſt ; but he ſeems throughout totally in- 
different to the duties of the charge. Diſtinguiſhed 
only by unbounded rapacity and mordinate ambi- 


tion, he readily refigned the education of the king, 


to the dukes of Burgundy and Bourbon ; the former 
his uncle by his father's, the latter by his mother's 
ide; While the duke of Berri, the third fon of 


a laviſh 

_ 1 his deſigns, continually baffled, by the ſuperior $i! 
and artihces of his adverſary ; and N 
jou diſcovered too late hath 
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John the Good, was eclipſed by the ſuperior power 
and talents of his competitors. 25 
Philip, duke of Burgundy, was the youngeſt of 


the ſons of John, and had diſtinguiſhed bis early va. 
Jour by the ſide of his father in the unfortuuate Fattle 
of Poictiers. To reward his courage and conſtaucy, 


that monarch beſtowed upon him the duchy ol Bur. 
gundy; and Philip afterwards encreaſed his proſ. 


pect of CY his own nuptials with the daug}- 


ter of the count of Flanders; and the marriage of 


his fon with Margaret, daughter of Albert of Bava- 


ria, count of Hainault and Holland. 


I he firſt care of theſe princes was the coronation | 
of the young king, which was performed with great 
- ſplendor at Rheims: The ſword of conſtable was 


given, according to the deſire of Charles the Fifth, 
to Oliver Cliſſon; but the duke of Anjou ſoon be- 
trayed the confidence which had been repoſed in 
him; and loſt to honour and integrity, ſeized, in the 


caſtle of Melun, the plate and treaſures of the late 


king, to ſupport his own ambitious enterpriſes. 
Joan, rendered immortal by the proffigacy of her 
character, aud who was deſcended from Charles of 


Anjou, tlie brother of St. Lewis, reigned at this 


time at Naples. She had already adopted her rela- 
tion, Charles Durazzo, as her fuccefſor ; but the 


inhuman Neapolitan 3 854. and murdered his be- 
nefactreſs; whoſe laſt breath revoked the nomins- 
tion, and declared the duke of Aujou the heir to her 


_.. throne. To rer tune wild pretenſious of that 
prince, the treaſures of France were ſcattered with 


hand; but his troops were defeated, and 


| uke of An- 
e had facriticed his ho- 
nour without gratifying his ambition. | 

The conduct of the duke of Burgundy was equal 
to be arraigned: Inflead of training the mind of bi. 
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royal pupil to the purſuit of virtue and greatneſs, he 
indulged him in every deſcription of pleaſure and 
exceſs ; and ſought to ſecure his affections by grati - 
fying the licentious paſſions of youth. The acqui- 
eſcence of the duke of Berri was purchaſed by the 
reſtoration of the county of Languedoc, which by 


Charles the Fiſth had, on account of his oppreſſive 


conduct, been transfetred to the count of Foix; 
while the citizens of Paris, oppreſſed by new taxes, 
broke out into open ſedition, and were with difficul- 
ty quelled by ſome of the more ſubſtantial inhabit- 
ants, who dreaded, amidſt the tumult, leſt their 
propetty ſnould become the prey of the inſurgents. 
A peace had been coneluded indeed with the 
duke of Brittany; but Philip of Burgundy, who on 
the departure of the duke of Anjou for Naples had 
aſſumed the ſole adminiſtration, ſoon involved the 
kingdom in more ſerious hoſtilities with the Flem - 
ings. Theſe, enraged at the daily impoſt wiih 
which they were burthened to ſupply the luxury and 
prodigality of their count, had erected the ſtandard 
of revolt, and choſen as their leader Philip, the ſon 
of James d' Arteville. the famous bre wer of Ghent. 
The ſon degenerated not from tbe abilities of his 
father; bold in action, eloquent in council, pene- 
trating and enterpriſing, he prepared bis adheremis to 
encounter with reſolution the ſtorm which menaced 


5 them, 4 At the bead of near ſourſcore thouſand | 


animated by the preſence of their youthful monarch, 
the duke of Burgundy, accompanied by the dukes of 
Berri and Bourbon, and the principal nobility of 
Franee, invaded Flanders, to reſtore: the authority 
of the exiled eount. But theſe ſplendid preparations 

ſeemed for ſome time to portend only diſappoint- 


ment; and the operations of war were at firſt favours 


able to the F A conſiderable detachment 


of the, French were routed in an ineffectual attempt 
to raiſe the ſiege of Oudenarde ; and the king might 


have 
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have been expoſedto the diſgrace of a fruitleſs bam. 
Faign, had not the imprudent ardour of Arteville in. 
duced him to hazard a decifive ation near the vil. 
lage of Boſebeeque. On the banks of the Tis the 
hopes af the 3 were extinguiſhed by the va. 
. and diſcipline of the French; twenty ende 
ſand of the 5 periſhed on the field: ald 
among theſe was their leader Artevilte, -Quden- 
arde was immediately relieved ; Courtrai, the chief 
ſeat of revolt, ſurrendered and the turbulent Flem- 
ings were once more reduced 'to ſubmiſſion * the 


arms of France. 

Ea The ſarisfaction of the chin e. at Mis vie. 

tory was alloyed by freſh tunnilts at Paris; 
1 5 Þ W fick coding were ſoon. himbled 
by the return of their ſovereign at the head of a tri- 
umphant army. Sev eral of the great towns, which 
had partaken in the guilt, were included: in the pu- 
niſhment of the capital; while the death of the count 
of Flanders annexed that country, with the * in- 

ces of Artols, Reuel, and Nevers, to the poſſeſſions 
cat the duke of Burgundy, About the ſamo time the 
duke of Anjou, overwhelmed by the calgmities of 
his Italian expedition, expired at Bart, in Calabria; 
aud the king of France, delivered from the imme- 
diate controul of two of his uncies, began to aſſume 
the reins of government, and diſcovered: 2 
of genius and ſpirit which revived the drocping 
Lopes of his country. His marriage had6lready en- 
ofed the attention of his council; but Charles re- 
fuſed to ſacrifice his domeſtic dappii es to the forms 
which had bound his predeceſſots and declared his 
reſolution previouſly! to behold the perſon iended 
ſor his conſort. An intervieo was contrived for 
him at Amieas with Iſabella, daughter of the duke 
of Bavaria; and the infinvating addreſs and perſonal 
charms, of thar Nene GT ene a es 

in 1 MEE un; 499 
g E 
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The underſtanding of the king, though uncultiva- 
ted, appears to be clear and manly: He again de- 
prived his uncle, the duke of Berri, of the govern- 
ment of Languedoc, which he continued to abuſe ; 
and cone illated the affections of his people, by re- 
ſtoring their privileges, and relieving them from the 
vexatious taxes which a minority had impoſed. He 
reduced the Flemings to acknowledge the authority 
of his uncle, the duke of Burgundy, which at firſt 
they had oppoſed ; he detached John de Vienne, 


wich fifteen hundred men at arms, to reinforce the 
Scotch in their incurſions againſt the Enghſh ; ard 


encouraged by the diſorders gm the Engliſh go. 


vernment, and by the feeble character of Richard 


the Second, he prepared a prodigious feet at Sluys 
to invade that kiugdom, in hopes of recovering Ca- 


lais, in exchange for the conqueſt he might make in 
; England, But this enterpriſe was defeated by the 


indolence and obſtiuacy of the duke of Berri; a ma- 
jority of the ſhips were loſt in a ſtorm; and the ad- 
vanced ſtate of the ſeaſon compelled the king, though 
ieluctautly, to abanden the immediate execution of 
his deſigns, A truce was ſoon after concluded be- 
tween the two kingdoms, for the ſpace of three 
years jun before it expired England was preſerved 
from the menaced danger, and France plunged into 


more deep and fatal calamnies, by an mcident tbe 


maſt extraordinary and deplorable. 
The Sieur de Craon, a profligate noble- 

man, had been entruſted by the court of , P. 
France'with a conſiderable ſum of money, e 
for the ſupport of the duke of Anjou. eee to diſ- 
treſs by his Italian expedition. He had betrayed 
the confidence which had been thus repoſed in him; 
and diſſipated the money in his licenticus pleaſures 
at Venice. By the credit of the duke of Orleans, 
the brother of the king, he obtained his pardon, 


and returned to court, to abuſe the elemeney of his 


lovereign by an act of more atrocious treachery. 
10 gratify his private reſentment, he attempred to 
f gaſiaſſinate 
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aſſaſſinate the. conſtable, Oliver Cliſſon, whom be 


ſuſpected of having promoted his diſgrace, The ve- 
tetan hero was attacked as he returned from the bo- 
tel of St. Pol, by twenty ruffians; and although he 
defended himſelf with his wonted intrepidity, he at 
| length fell, from the loſs of blood and ihe number 
of his wounds. The goodneſs of his conſtitution 
triumphed over the bloody malice of his affailants, 
while Craon fled from the vengeance of his incenſed 
ſavereiga to the protection of the duke of Brittany. 
Charles demanded the criminal; and on the refu- 
ſal of the duke, prepared to compel him, notwith- 
ſanding the remonſtrances of the dukes of Burgun- 
dy and Berri, at the head of a numerous army. 
Accompamed by theſe princes, he had ſcarce arrived 
At Mans before he was ſeized with a ſlow fever; 
but his impatience to puniſh the crime of Craon, and 
the contempt of the duke of Brittany, induced bim 
to reſiſt the advice of his phyſicians, and to conti- 
nue his march. As he paſſed through a foreſt be- 
tween Mans and La Fleche, in the heat of the day, 
me bridle of his horſe was ſuddenly ſeiaed by a man 
in wretched apparel, black and hideous; who ex- 
claimed. My king, where are you going ? you 
are betrayed!” and then inſtantly diſappeared. 
At that moment, a page who carried the king's 
lance, and who under the preſſure of fatigue had fal- 
len aſleep, let fall the lance on a helmet which ano- 
ther page carried before him. This noiſe, with the 
ſudden appearance and exclamation of the man, con- 
curred to produce an immediate and fatal eſſect on 
the .king's imagination. He drew his ſword, and 
ſtruck furiouſly on every fide; three perſons, beſides 
the page who dropped the lance, were the victims 
of his phrenzy; at length he was diſarmed and ſe- 
cured. The violenee of the effort had exhauſted bis 
ſtrength ; and he was conveyed, ſenſeleſs and mo- 
tionleſs to Mans. C 
This 
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This account, ſtrange and improbable, is yet fup- 
ported by the united teſtimenies of contemporary 


hiſtorians. Probably, the mind of the king, be- 


ing oppreſſed by indiſpoſit ion, preſented to his 
fancy the ideal figure, the fource of his terror: 


bably the duke of Burgundy uſed this artifice to 


fright him from an expedition; from which he had 
endeavoured ineflectually to diſſuade. But whate- 
ver was the cauſe of Charles's delirium, the conſe- 
quences were melancholy, The invaſion of Britta- 


ny was immediately abandoned; the king was re- 
conducted to Paris; and expreſſed, on the recovery 


of his ſenſes, his horror at the blood which had been 
thus unknowingly ſpilt. | 


During the three days that his delirium had Jaſted, 


the grief of his people proclaimed the blameleſs te- 


nor of his adminiſtration; The intelligence of his re- 


covery was welcomed by marks of unſeigned and 
unbounded tranſport ; but it was ſoon diſcovered 
that he no longer poſſeſſed that clear comprehenfion 
and ſtrength of judgment, which had formerly cha- 
racterized him. The doubtful ſtate of his intellects 
rendered it neceſſary that the royal power ſhould be 


reſted in more able hands; and the competition for 


the regency brought forward two characters which 
hitherto had been concealed from public obſerva- 
tion, Iſabella, the confort of the unfortunate mo- 
narch, has already been celebrated for her uncom- 


mon beauty aud inſinuatipg addreſs: But theſe qua- 


mies were alloyed by a mind violent, vindictive and 
intriguing; by a heart inſenſible to the natural aſſec- 
tions of 2 parent, but open to flattery, and ſuſcepti- 
ble of the impreſſion of every lawlelh paſſion. The 
duke of Orleans, the brother of the king, had but 
Juſt entered his twentieth year; his perſon was grace- 
ful, his features animated, and he'was by nature ard 
education formed to ſucceed in gallantry ; his early 
marriage with Valentina, the daughter of the — 
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of Milan, a princeſs of extraordinary charms and 


ing in a variety cf licentious amours ; and his inti. 
hopes were inflamed by the partiality of the queen; 


tbe adminiſtration of affairs on the more mature years 


Eu, retired into his native province, defended his 
paſſeſſions in that country by his own valour and 


tion with the duke of Brittany. | | 


Charles, when an accident ſcarce leſs extraordinary 


An entertainment 


maſques entered the apartment, diſguiſed like fatyrs, | 


Charles attracted the notice of the ducheſs of Berri; 


_—__ S 
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accompliſhments, did not prevent him from engag- 


macy with his royal ſiſter-in-law was abhorred as 
criminal and inceſtuous. Profuſe and prodigal, his 


and he openly aſpired to the regency ; But the ſtates 
regarded bim with prudent diſtruſt; and conferred 


of his uncle, the duke of Burgundy. Oliver Cliſſon, 
perfecuted by that prince, aud deprived of the ſword 
of conſtable, which was beſtowed on the count of 


that of his vaſſals, and aMength eſſected a reconcilia- 


p< A few months ſeemed to reſtore the 
health and underſtanding of the wretched 
than the firſt, my in him into his former phrenzy. 
ad been given in honour of the 

marriage of one of the queen's attendants ; and fix 


in dreſſes made of linen, covered with roſin, and 
while warm powdered with down; Theſe were the 
king and five lords of the court. The perſon of 


and although ignorant who he was, ſhe engaged 
him in converſation, In the mean time the duke of 
Orleans, out of levity, run a lighted torch againſt one 
of the party; the flame was inſtantly communicated 
to the reſt ; and amidſt their torments, they repeat- 
edly cried out, © Save the king! Save the king!“ 
The ducheſs of Berri, recollecting that it muſt be 
the maſque with whom ſhe had been converfing, 
wrapped him in her cloak, and preſerved him from 
the danger. One eſcaped by jumping into a ciſtern 
water; but the other four periſhed in the greateſt 

| | | agonies. 
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agonies. The terror of the king was attended by an 
inſtant relapſe ; and the unhappy delirium continued, 
though with ſome intervals of reaſon, to the laſt mo- 
ments of his life. 1 1 
In his moſt diſtracted ſtate, Valentina, ducheſs of 
Orleans, gained the ſame aſcendency over the mind 
of Charles, as her conſort had acquired over that of 
the queen. She alone was grateful to him; and ſhe 
ouly could footh by her Saga the fury which fre- 
quently convuHed his frame. An ignorant and ſu- 
perſtitious age attributed heriofluence to magical in- 
cantations ; but inſanity itſelf is not inſenſible to the 
power of beauty; and the enmity of her rivals pur- 


ſued the authority which ſhe had attained by lier 
ſuperior charms. The duchefs of Burgundy in par- 


ticular-diſtingutſhed herſelf b an implacable hatred; 


and the quarrels of theſe ladies were ſoon extended 
to, and perpetuated by, their huſbands. Yet their 


own prudence ſuggeſted to them to court the people 


by reſtraining within proper bounds the public ex- 
penditure ; and to conciliate the affections of the par- 


lament, by preſerving inviolate the rights and pri- 
vileges of the Commons, Among other regulations. 
which marked their adminiſtration, was one which, 


though ineffectual, does credit to their intentions, 
and will meet the applauſe of modern times. They 
endeavoured by wholeſome penalties to check the 
rage for gaming, which already. began, to appear, 
5 to ſubſtitute martial and manly exerciſes in its 
place. | 
This year a ſchiſm broke out in the 

court of Rome, which for forty ſueceſſive > 1394 
years diſtracted its councils, and divided the opi-, 
nions of its followers. For fame time paſt the popes 


bad reſided at Avignon; but Gregory the Eleventh 


had been perſuaded to return to Rome and expired 


there., The Romans, ſuſpicious leſt the ſeat of 
the papacy ſhould be transferred again to Avignon. 
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- tumultuouſly ſurrounded the conclave, and com- 


pelled the electors to raiſe to the vacant chair of St. 
Peter, Urban the Sixth, by birth an Italian: Prt 


the majority of cardinals, who were French, no 


ſooner had recovered their liberty, than they fled 
from Rome, proteſted againſt the election as the ef- 
fects of compulfion, and choſe Robert, ſon of the 
count of Geneva, who took the name of Clement 
the Seventh, and eſtabliſhed his reſidence at Avig- 
non. The different kingdoms of Chriſtendom were 
divided between the two pontiffs ; and France, af- 
ter an ineffectual effort to compoſe the difference, 
adhered, with her allies of Caſtile and Scotland, to 
the cauſe of Clement ; while England declared for 
Urban. Each party was deſcribed by the differen 
appellations of Clemcntines and Urbanttes ; and each 
mutually branded the other with the opprobrious 


term of Schifmatics, and rebels to the true ſueceſſor 
of St. Peter. | 


5 che intervals of recovery, Charles 


frequently reſumed bis authority. The 
war between the French and Engliſh had been car- 
ried on with languor, and the two kings equally 
tired of theſe fruitleſs hoſtilities, began to think in 
earneſt of a laſting peace. An interview for this 
purpoſe was appointed near Calais; but they found 
their pretenſions ſtill fo difficult to adjuſt, that they 


were content to eſtabliſh a truce for twenty-five | 


years. Charles prevailed on Richard the Second to 
reſtore Cherbourg to France, and- Breſt to the duke 


of Briuany. To draw the bands of amity between 


the two monarchs ſtill cloſer, Richard, now a wi- 
dower was contracted to Ifabella, the daughter of 
Charles, a princeſs then only ſeven years of age. 
But this marriage, from which the king of England 
Hoped to deriveſome protection againſt the ambition 
of his uncles and the turbulence of his barons; was 

| 0 : never 
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never conſummated, on account of the inequality of 
their years. | * 
Sigiſmond, king of Hungary, had implored the 
aſſiſtance of France, to check the rapid progreſs of 
Bajazet, the ſultan of the Ottomans, who had al- 


ready ſwept away whatever adhered to the Greek 


empire in Thrace, Macedonia, and Theſſaly. To 
the defence of Hungary marched the flower of chi- 
valry, animated by the preſence of John, count of 
Nevers, eldeſt fon of the duke of Burgundy ; the 
count of Eu, conſtable; John de Vierne, admiral 
of France ; and the count of Marche; a peer of the 
blood royal. The ardour of theſe gallant princes 
was tempered by the experience of de Courcy, one 


of the beſt and oldeſt captains of Chriſtendom. But 


in the day of action they rejected his prudent coun- 
ſels, and the moderate advice of Sigiſmond. On the 
approach of the Turks, at the head of their martial 
train, which ſcarce exceeded a thouſand knights 
and eſquires, juſt riſen from the pleaſures of the ta- 
ble, and heated with wine, they charged -the van- 
guard of the infidels with inconſiderate valour. 


Their preſumption was fatal to themſelves, and to 


the cauſe of Sigiſmond: In the plains of Nicopolis 
they were deſerted by the Hungarians, and over- 
whelmed by myriads of the Ottomans. The count 
of Nevers, and twenty-four other lords, whoſe birth 
promiſed the advantage of a fplendid ranſom, were 
preferved by the avarice of Bajazet ; the remainder 
of the French captives were ſucceſſively led before 
the throne ; and as they refuſed to abjure their faith, 
were beheaded in the preſence of the ſultan, exaſ- 
perated by the loſs of his braveſt janizaries. The 
ſurvivors: were a long time 3 at Bourſa, 
the royal reſidence of the victor; and were at length 

ranſomed for the ſum of two hundred thouſaud 
"oh 
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The relapſes of Charles became every 
day more violent; the fatal effects of his 
former phrenzy were indelibly impreſſed 
on his mind; and one day, ſenſible of the rapid ap- 


"AD. 
1397, 1398. 


proach of his delirium, he called to the duke of 


Burgundy to diſarm him, leſt again he ſhould in- 
jure any of his ſubjects. About this time the ancient 
adverſary of France and ally of England, John, duke 


of Brittany, expired ; and ueathed his children 


io the protection of Oliver Cliſſon, whoſe honoura- 
ble enmity he had fo frequently experienced, and 
whole friendſhip he had ſo lately cultivated. Cli- 
ſon proved himſelf worthy of the confidence of his | 
maſter ; at chat priace's deceaſe he was confined to 

his bed; and his daughter, the Counteſs of 
Penthievre, who had married the competitor of the 
late duke, propoſed to her father to ſeize the favoura- 
ble moment, and to reitore the duchy to her chil- 
dren. The foul of Cliſſon was incapable of treache- 


ry; and the feelings of the parent were loſt in indig- 


nation. He darted a javelin, which ſtood at his 
bed's head, at his daughter: The counteſs, in en- 
deavouring to eſcape, fell down ſtairs ; her thigh 
was broken ; and her lamegeſs ever after atteſted 
her own diſgrace and the unſhaken fidelity of her 


father. 


The In England a different and more turbu- 
ent ſcene preſented itſelf. The weaknels 
and diſſipation of Richard the Second had nouriſhed 
the ambition of his nobles; and the duke of Here- 
ford, the ſon of the duke of Lancaſter, and the cou- 


ſin of the king, was diſt inguiſned above the reſt hy 


the formidable qualities of courage, of prudence, 


and of inſinuating addreſs. Baniſhed by the king 


for his intrigues, during his abſence, the title of 
Lancaſter devolved on him by the death of his fa- 
ther. The profuſion of the king renderedit neceſſa- 
ry for him to repleniſh his coffers by means the moſt 
e | inconſiſtent 
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inconſiſtent with juſtice; and he ſeized to his own 


uſe, contrary to his royal word, the inheritance . of 
of Lancaſter was con- 
nected with the principal nobility in blood, alli- 
ance, or friendſhip : Theſe conſidered the injury in 


his exiled kinſman. Henry 


its conſequences as likely to affect them all: The 


common people were already gained by his courte- 
ous manners; and the different ranks cf the Engliſh 


turned their eyes upon him, as the only perſon who 


could retrieve the honour of the nation, or redreſs: 


the abuſes of goverument. 


Richard had. himſelf embarked for rb 10 


chaſtiſe the revolt of the natives; and left his king 
dom open to the enterpriſes of his ambitious enemy; 
when the duke of Lancaſter landed at Ravenſpur, in 
Yorkſhire, with a train of fixty perſons, among 


whom were the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and-the 


earl of Arundel, the nephew of that prelate. They . 


were immediately joined by the earls of Northum- 


berland and, Weſtmoreland; the ſpirit of diſaffection, 
in a few days march, ſwelled the army of Henry to 
ixty thouſand men. The duke of York, who had 
been left regent of the realm, was equally diſquali- 

ted by his . lender capacity and natural connexions, 
from checking the progreſs of his nephew; who yet 
only claimed, as a loyal ſupplicant, his legal patri- 


mony. But the king himſelf, on the news of this 


formidable invaſion, and the additional intelligence 
that ſeveral of his miniſters had fallen victims to the 
wiſhes of the people and the authority of Henry, 
haſtened from Ireland. At Milford Haven be diſ- 
embarked an army of twenty thouſand men; but 
theſe ſoon Faught the general contagion, and deſert- 
ed their unfortunate ſovereign. Richard, hopeleſs. 
of ſuccour, ſurrendered himſelf to the earl of Nor- 


thumberland, was donveyed to London, and was 
depoſed by the tumultuops clamours of his ſubjects 


and the irregular decifion of a partial and factious 
* L 
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parliament. His ſucceſsful kinſman, the duke of 
Lancaſter, was raiſed to the vacant throne; and 
ſoon extinguiſhed, by the. death of his former ſove- 


* 
— 


_ reign, his apprehenſions from the compaſſion of a 


fickle and generous people. TE: 
—_ Wenceſlaus, emperor of Germany, had 
A.D. implored the-affiftance of France to reſtore 
him to that dignity of which he had been 


. 


_ deprived by the electors; and Manuel Paleologus, 


the emperor of Conſtantinople, appeared a ſuppliant 
at Paris, to arouſe again the ardour of the French to 
the encounter of Bajazet, and the defence of the 


| impertal city. To the aid of Weneeſlaus, the duke 
of Orleans led a gallant army; acquired for himſelf 


the duchy of Luxemburgh ; and left his ally ſatisfied 
with'the kingdom of Bohemia : while the' arms of 
Bajazet were diverted from Europe by the invaſion 


of Tamerlane, the Mogul emperor ; and Paleologus 


was leſt at liberty to return and occupy Conſtantino- 
ple. But although foreign empires ſought the ſucoour 
and ſupport of France, the internal government of 
that kitigdom preſented a pidture of frightful anarchy 
and confuſton. The unhappy, malady of Charles 
ſeemed daily to gain ground; and the diſcordant in- 
tereſts and contending parties of the two dukes of 
Orleans and Burgundy, grew up into factions of the 
moſt raneorous and inveterate animoſity. The for- 


niet, by his own dominion over the affections of the 

queen, and by the influence of his ducheſs over the 

king, gained a tranſient A and obtained a 
ie 


commiſſion which created him lieutenant-general 


and governor of the realm: But he abuſed his power 


to levy new impoſts upon the people; and his im- 
prudence even included the church in the impartial 
oppreſhon. A burſt of general reſentment. drove 


him from the helm, and called to it the duke of 


* * 


e Ihe paſſions of theſe haughty and am- 
iefs might perhaps have 1 y kindled - 


bitiobs c 
« 24 1 the 
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the flames of civil war, had not their rage been in 
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: ſome nieaſare appeaſed by the mediation ofthe duke 
4 of Bourbon, the only prince who approached the 

throne, ahd maintained a character pure and un- 
re \ et ſome 2 atfe muſt be allowed tO! the A. D. 1404. 
* policy of the duke of Burgundy, which al. 1 
. lured to Paris the youthful ſons of the late duke of «8 
* Brittany, and preſerved them from being ſeduced 14 
5 by the arts of Henry the Fourth of England, who' * 
hb had married their mother to ſtrengthen his intereft in 1 
* that province. Perhaps his life might have ſhielded 
elr France from the calamities which overwhelmet it: 1 
* His premature death, at this eritical period, ex- wy 
of poſed it, v 18 chart or pilot, to the fury of the 4 
"I | ſtorm. He was ſucceeded in his dominions by his * 

ſon John, count of Nevers, ſurnamed the Farleſß, 1 

WW :idvho inherited the enmity of his father to the 1 
wi duke of Orleans, without poſſeſſing his judgment or * 
nf apparent modefation. . 3 8 
hy The queen and the duke of Orleans had , | 4 
* again ſeized the adminiſtration: They Oe ** 
N were again driven from it by the virtuous clamours l 
or of a people, who regarded their intimacy with ho- = 
to neſt indignation, While their reſpective courts had | 
. been maintained in luxury and magnificence, the 
he unhappy Charles and his children had been aban- 
* doned to the moſt abject diſtrefs. They were re- 
os lieved and treated with reſpect and attention by the 
wal duke of Burgundy, who was nominated by the ge- 
wer neral voice of the publie to the regency, on the re- 
"2 treat of Tſabella and the duke of Orleans to Melun : 
al When ſuddenly the king ſeemed to emerge from the 
N darkneſs which had ſo long obſcured his underſtand- 
er ing; his reaſon returned for a longer interval; he 
. deprived the rival dukes of the authority which they 


had alternately enjoyed, and alternately abuſed ; 
= Fr DER X 2 and 
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and veſted the entire government in the queen and a 
council of ſtate compoſed of princes of the blood. 
Tbe dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
bs alike precluded from interfering in the ca- 
binet, determined to exerciſe their reſtleſs tempers 
in martial enterpriſes againſt the Engliſh. They 
were encouraged by the unſettled ſituation of Henry 


the Fourth, continually aſſailed by ſecret conſpira- 


A. D. 1406. 


cies and open rebellions. But the invaſion of Gui- 


enne and the attempt on Calais proved equally un- 


ſucceſsful ; and the miniſters of Charles, after ob- 


taming the reſtoration of his daughter, who had 
been contracted to Richard the Second, conſented 
to renew the truce between the two kingdoms. The 
failure of their different expeditions rekindled the 


animoſity of the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 


and they mutually attributed their diſappointments 
to each other. At the intreaties of the duke of Berii 


they conſented to a reconciliation; they embraced 


at Paris, in the preſence of their uncle; and even 


vowed on the ſacrament, to bury in oblivion the re- 
membrance of former enmity. | A 
But theſe ſolemn pledges of friendſhip 
were proſtituted by the duke of Burgundy 
more eaſily to ſatiate his vengeance. A contention 


A. D. 1 407- 


for Pane was inflamed by the rage of jealoufy ; and 
he ſuſ 


pected the duke of Orleans, whofe character 


for wle was notorious, of having violated the 


bonour of his marriage bed. The injury was mor- 
tal; but the means which he purſued to obtain his 
revenge were unworthy of his former fame. As the 
duke of Orleans returned in the dark rom the hotel 
of St. Pol, where he had paſſed the evening with the 
queen, mounted on a mule, and only accompanied 


by two pages, he was ſuddenly attacked by eighteen 


aflaiſins, headed by a Norman gentleman whom he 
had deprived of an employment. With the firſt 
blow of a battle-axe le cut off the duke's hand; - 
b | the 
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che ſecond he ſtruck him from his mule ; and with 


round. a otras 
: The duke of Burgundy at firſt aſſected to lament 
the death of his noble kinſman with well difſembled 
ſorrow ; he appeared at his funeral; and his fighs 


were even accompanied by tears. But when it was 
propoſed, at the requeſt of, the provoſt of Paris, to 


ſearch the houſes of the diſſeient princes, his counte- 
nance betrayed the guilty ſecret. Conſcious of his 
danger, to the duke of Bourbon he acknowledged 
himſelf the author of the bloody deed; and, with 
his band of aſſaſſins, he eluded the immediate ſword 
of juſtice by a precipitate flight into Flanders, Va- 
lentina, the widow of the late duke of Orleans, op- 
preſſed by grief, ſoon followed her huſband to the 


grave ; but her ſon, though only fixteen 2 of 


age, and who ſucceeded to his father's honours, 


loudly demanded vengeance on the murderer. 


The kingdom was rent between the two factions, 
the Burgundians and the Armagnacs ; for ſo the ad- 
herents of the duke of Orleans were called, from the 
count of Armagnac, the father-in-law of that priace. 
The chief of the former had, at the head of a nume- 
rous army, returned to the capital, and extorted a 
pardon from the feeble king, who ſeized ſometimes 
by one party: ſometimes by the other, transferred 
altemately to each of them the appearance of legal 
authority ; and ſome idea may be formed of the 


rage which deſolated the kingdom, fince in Paris 


only two thouſand citizens periſhed in one commo- 
uon. 4 | 

The miſery of France ſcarce ſeemed to admit 
of any addition, when the calamities of internal 
diſcord, which almoſt bowed the monarchy to the 
ground, were unexpeRedly augmented by the fu- 
ry of foreign invaſion, The pretenſions which had 
dyed with blood the fields of Crecy and Poictiers, 
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the third he clove his ſkull, leaving him dead on the 
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| to.a warlike prince, already wreathed with victory, 


and early educated in fields of battle, France could 


only oppoſe an inſane king; an inexperieyced dau. 
and diſſo. 


phin, whoſe character, fickle, inconſtaut 
lute, accumulated the evils of the ſtate; and a nobi- 
lity divided. in principle, and purſuing each other 
with active camity and unabated rage. 


ä 
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CHAPTER 


2 
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Trug un bf France by Hitiry the Fifth, King of Ex- 
land. —Battle of Azincourt.— Diſſen hs bir 

e 25 hin - rles and the Duke o Ne 
Progrefs'of ths Engliſb.— A ſa ſſination of the ditke o 
Burguney.—Henry eſpouſes Catharine, daughter Y 
the King of France, and is declared Regent and Heir 
of that Kingdom.—Deaths of the Kings of England 


* 


and France. 


Tus crown of England, which Henry ,  _ 
the Fourth acquired by Tebellion, — . 
which he ſtained by the murder of the prince whom 
he depoſed, he preſerved by his policy and valour. 
His ſon Henry the Fifth inherited it by a purer title; 


and it was the advice of his dying father to divert the 


reſtleſs ſpirits of the Engliſh from inteſtine commo- 
tions to foreign wars. The diſſenfions of France 


preſented a favourable opportunity; the new mo- 


narch was ſcarce eſtabliſhed on his thtone before all 


England refounded with his preparations ; and the - 
miniſters of Charles were aſtoniſhed at the demand, 


as the = of peace, of Catharine, ' the French 
king's daughter, in marriage; two millions: of 
_ crowns, as her portion; one million fix hundred 
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thouſand, as the arrears of king Johéu's ranfſom; _ 
| e. 


* 
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the immediate poſſeſſion and full ſovereignty of all 
the other provinces which had been raviſhed from 
England by the arms of Philip Auguſtus, together 
with the ſuperiority of Brittany and Flanders. 
A ſhort interval of reaſon had allowed the king at 
this period to reſume the reins of government; and 
he had diſplayed a tranſient vigour in repreſſing the 
faction of the dukes of Burguu.dy and Orleans, and 
compelling them to ſubmit to the terms that he pre- 
ſcribed. But his council, conſcious how little deren- 
dence could be placed on the preſentcalm, were willing 


toavert the ſtorm which threatened them from abroad, 


Inſtead of rejecting theſe exorbitant demands with 
contempt, they offered to Henry the princeſs Catha- 


rine, with a portion of eight thouſand crowns; the 


entire ſovereignty of Guienne; and to annex to that 
province the countries of Perigord, Rovergue, Saint- 


onge, the Angoumois, and other territories. But 


the negociation of the king of England had never 
been ſerious ; the minds of his ſubjects could only be 
diverted from the means by which his father had 


acquired the crown by an invaſion of France; he 


rejected theſe conditions, - continued his preparations 
for war, and aſſembled a formidable armament at 
the port of Southampton. 
That wealth with which the miniſters of France 
had endeavoured to purchaſe peace, they employed 
to foment the dilcontents of the ſubjects of Henry, 
and allured ſeveral of his nobility into a conſpiracy 
againſt their ſovereign. But their treaſon was dil- 
covered, and their dark deſigus proved only fatal to 
themſelves: while France, ' at the moment that ſhe 
depended on the ſucceſs of her intrigues, was alarmed 
and diſmayed by the intelligence that Henry, with 
an army of ſix thouſand men at arms and twenty- 
ſour thouſand foot, had landed near Harfleur, and 
preſſed the ſiege of that town, which, after an ob- 
$1nate defence, was compelled to capitulate. 


bp . 
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Fut the gallintry of the governor ard garriſon of 
Harfleur allowed France time to collect her forces; 


an army of fourteen thouſand men at arms, and 


forty thouſand foot, was aſſembled in Normandy, 


under the ccnſtable d' Albert; while thefatigues of 
the ſiege, and the uncommon heat of the ſeaſon, had 


waſted the numbers of the Engliſh to one half of 


their original force, Henry had already diſmiſſed 


his tranſports, which would have been endangered 
on an open coaſt ; and ſenſible of the difficulties 
which muſt attend his march to Calais, be offered 


to purchaſe a fafe retreat at the expence of his new 


conqueſt of Harfleur. But the army of the conſta- 


ble was already joined by the dauphinand the princes 
of the blood, Impatient to fignalize themſelves, 


and efface the diſgrace of Crecy and Poitiers, they 
rejected the propoſal ; and the king of England 


found he muſt place his ſole reliance on his own con- 


duct and valour. He ſlowly pointed his march to- 
wards the river Somme, which he hoped to paſs at 
the ſame ford as had proved fo auſpicious to his pre- 
deceſſor Ed ward. In this he was diſappointed by 


the precautions of the French; and as he advanced 


along the banks of the river, his proviſions hour] 
diminiſned and his difficulties increaſed. At 3 


he ſurpriſed a paſſage near St. Quintin; but he had 


ſcarcely reached the oppoſite ſide, before the French, 
who preſſed upon his — traverſed the Somme 
alſo, and poſted themſelves between the Engliſh 
army and Calais. ET Do ORE. 
The experience of former defeats, it might natu- 
rally have been expected, would have checked 
the impetuoſity of the French, and would have 
taught them to have extinguiſhed their adverſary 
without truſting to the uncertain event of a field of 
battle : But in an age when the art of war was little 
underſtood, and when all glory conſiſted inperſonal 
proweſs, it was difficult to reſtrain the ſwelling ſpi- 
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rits of a martial nobility, who conſidered the pre. mol 
fenceof their enemy as an inſult. The dauphin aud foul 
the duke of Berri had abſented themſelves to attend ſons 


the king, 'wlio was oppreſſed by a return of his id of 
diſpoſition ; and the command was entruſted to the fell 


conſtable d' Albert, who in his determination to mei 


fight, and in the diſpoſition which he made, ſhewed 1 
himſelf equally unworthy of the confidence repoſed pha 
in him. The plains of Azincourt have been rev- abl 
dered immortal by this celebrated action. Henry hin 
no ſooner found his retreat intercepted bythe appear. paſ 


ante of the enemy, than he drew up his army on 2 afte 
narrow ground between two woods; which guarded But 
each flank ; and patiently awaited the charge df nar 
his foes, hole numbers four times exceeded bis con 
own. | . | 2 | his 
In the battle of Azincourt we review that of 10 
Poitiers; the French charged with the ſame con- pro 
tempt of danger and diſcipline; the Engliſh received tho 
them with the ſame cool and deliberate intrepidity. um 
The former were led on by a generous nobility, and cir 
encouraged by their ſuperior numbers ; the latter Hu 
were animated by the preſence of their king, and anc 
the memory of ancient glory. The event was ſuch du] 
as might be expected; the French were diſordered WI fan 
by their own impetuoſity, and their numbers ſerved pet 
only to increaſe their oo uſion and diſgrace, - Their loo 
cavalry were entangled in the heavy ground en of 
which they engaged; and, incapable of flight or ing 
reſiſtance, were ſlaughtered by the battle- axes of the ref 
Engliſh. The oonſtable hiniſelf, the count of Ne- on 
vers, and the duke of Brabant, both brothers +6 the on 
duke of Burgundy, the dukes of Aleneon and Barre, | 
the counts of Vaudemont and Marle; ſcorning to WE fo 
furvive- this national calamity, ruſhed into the midſt thi 
of the tumult, and periſhed, with above ten thou- ſu1 
ſand of their followers The dukes of Orleans and - 


Bourbon; the counts of Eu, Vendome, and Riche- 
: 1 mont; 
\ 
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mont; the mareſchal of Boucicaut ; and above 


fourteen thouſand of inferior rank, were taken pri- 
ſoners: While on the fide of the Engliſh, the duke 


of York was the only perſon of conſequence who 


fell; and their whole loſs did not exceed forty 


enn; vn, 
Henry immediately ' purſued bis trium- ES 
phant march to Calais; but the inconfider- We. 1 
able number of his troops did not all). 


him to improve his advantage. From Calais he 


paſſed over with his priſoners to England, and ſoon 
after concluded a truce with the miniſters of Charles. 
But whatever reaſons might deter the Engliſh mo- 
narch from returning with freſh forces to the inſtant 
conqueſt of France, that kingdom, on the news of 
bis victory, was ſhaken by the moſt violent convul- 
ſions. Conſternation afiright pervaded every 
province; and the death of the dauphin Lewis, 
though his character afforded no promiſe f happier 
times, heightened the confuſion, by theTufpicious 
circumſtances which accompanied his indiſpoſition. 
His ſecond brother John, who ſucceeded to his rights 
and title, and who had married the daughter of the 
duke of Burgundy, within a year was involved in the 


| ſame unexpected fate; and the voice of a jealous - 


people, which even glanced at the queen, more 
loudly accuſed the king of Sicily, the ſon of the duke 
of Anjou, who expired at Calabria, of adminiſter- 
ing poiſon to John, that he might promote the inte- 
reſt of Charles, the third ſon of the king of France, 
on whom his daughter had beſtowed her hand, and 
on whom the title of dauphin now devolved. . 

The ſword of conſtable had been be- 
ſtowed, after the defeat of Azincourt, on 
the count of Armagnac, whoſe eaterprifing mea- 
ſures compelled the duke of Burgundy to relinquiſh 
the adminiſtration that he had uſurped, and drove 
bim from court to ſeek refuge in his own OG. 


A. D. 1417. 
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From thence he was ſoon invited by new diſſenſions 
in the royal family. The queen had amaſſed, by 
years of ſueceſſive rapacity, an immenſe treaſure; 
the dauphin was perſuaded not only to ſeize it for the 
public uſe, but at the ſame time to execute an act of 
exemplary vengeance on one of her minions who 
had diſhonoured his father's bed. The queen her. 
felf was ſent to Tours, and ſtrictly confined. But 
the ſpirit of Iſabella could ill bibel theſe reiterated 
inſults; and ſhe no longer ſcrupled to enter into a 
| correſpondence with the duke of Burgundy. As 
her ſon, the dauphin, was attached to the houſe of 
Orleans, ſhe ſoon extended her reſentment to him. 
Delivered from her confinement by the arms of the 
duke of Burgundy, ſhe is ſuppoſed to have received 
that prince with the fame criminal complaiſance as 
ſhe had before ſheyn to the duke of Orleans, whom 
he had cauſed to be aſſaſſinated. She aſſumed the 
title andWithority of regent, to which ſhe had been 
nommated by a former edit of the king. She fixed 
the ſeat of her independent reſidence at Troyes; and 
ſanct oned by her name the enterpriſes of her new 
ally againſt the miniſters of her ſon, who, ſhe aſ. 
ſetted, detained her royal conſort in captivity. 
I; Henry the Fifth had landed again in 
ay . Normandy, and reduced that fertile pro: 
Vince io his obedience. Liſſe-Adam, one 
of the captains of the duke of Burgundy, ſud- 
denly preſented himſelf before the gates of Paris; 
was admitted into the city by the partiality or trea- 
chery of a burgher ; and headed an inſurrection of 
the people, in which the perſon of the king was 
ſeized, and the count of Armagnac, the chancellor 
and the principal adherents of the Orlean party, 
were inhumanly maſſacred. The dauphin himſelf | 
eſcaped with difficulty, through the vigilance and 
addreſs of Tannegui & Chaftel; and rejecting the 
tolicitations of his mother to return to Paris, ſe- 
cured himſelf within the walls of Poictiers. 1 
| . 
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The king of England, with an army ſuperior to 


0 
by open reſiſtance, had already ſhaken the walls of 
re; Rouen. To the cardinal des Urſins, who entreated 
the him to think of peace, and to moderate his preten- 
Q of ions, Do you not ſee,” he replied, © that God 
who « has led me hither as by the. hand : Every thing 
her. WW © here is in the utmoſt confuſion ; no one thinks of 
But « refiſting me. Can I have a more ſenfible proof 
ated « that the Being who diſpoſes of empires has deter- 
Ito 2 e mined to place the crown of France on my head ?” 
As Yet Henry was ſenſible what obſtacles ſtill remained 


for him to ſurmount; he had already experienced 
him. the difficulties of procuring ſupplies from the Engliſh 
the parliament ; and his coffers were exhauſted by a ſuc- 
bed ceſſion of victories. However flattering the proſ- 
de 25 pect might be to his ambition, his policy induced him 
hom gradually to leſſen his demands; and he fixed, as 
the the price of peace, his marriage with the princeſs 
been Catharine, and all the provinces ceded to Edward 
ixed the Third by the treaty of Bretigny, with the ad- 


and dition of Normandy, which he was to receive in 
new full and entire ſovereignty. Iſabella, deſtitute of 
e af. every feeling as a queen and mother, and inſatiate 


of revenge againſt her perſonal enemies, inſtantly 
n in cloſed with the terms propoſed, and even conducted 
pro: her daughter to Troyes, in Champagne, where the 


one nuptials with Henry were to be folemnized. But 
ſud- the duke of Burgundy ſtill heftated. Whether a 
aris; ſpark of patriotiſm ſtill glowed within his boſom, 
trea- and ſuffered him not to ſubſcribe a treaty ſo pernici- 
on of ous to his country; whether he dreaded the riſing 
was genius of Henry, and foreſaw his own ruin in the © 


or aggrandiſement of the Engliſh monarch, he ſeized 


arty, the interval, preſſed his negociations with the dau- 
mſelf phin, and conſented to an accommodation to reſcue 
and his country from deſtruction. | 3 
g the Whatever were the views of the duke of Bur. 


gundy, the conduct of the dauphin has for 5 
erer ſtained his memory with the blackeſtt 
| | trea- 
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treachery. An interview was appointed between 
the two princes at the bridge of Montereau-ſur- 


Lone: But the former was ſtill conſcious of his 


dark. and bloody crime in the aſſaſſination of the 
duke of Orleans: he dreaded the vengeance: due to 
his guilt, and ſtudiouſſy procraſtinated the fatal hour 
of conference. Every precaution was taken to re- 
move his fears; lofty rails were erected acroſs the 
bridge; and it was agreed that only ten perſons on 
cach. ſide ſhould be admitted into the vacant ſpace. 


Even tothe laſt moment his reluctance was extreme; 
but he had now advanced too far to retreat. He 


entered the fatal gate, and threw himſelf at the ſeet 
of the dauphin: At that inſtant, Tannegui de 
Chaſtel, with ſeveral others of the dauphin's party, 
and who had been attached to the late duke of Or- 
leans, ſprung over the barrier. The firſt blow was 
given by Chaſtel; and the duke of Burgundy imme- 


_ diately fell, pierced with a hundred wounds. His 


friends, aſtoniſhed, and incapable of reſiſtance, 
were either taken priſoners or involved in his fate. 

The patience of the reader myſt have been al- 
ready fatigued by the long ſeries of bloody crimes 


which marks this turbulent and ſanguinary ra ; but 


the laſt atrocious deed claims ſuch a pre-eminence of 


guilt as again awakens our attention and indignation : 


We behold a prince, on whom an extenſive king- 
dom long haraſſed by foreign and domeſtic war 
reſted her laſt hopes, deſpiſe all principles of ho- 
nour, trample on every law, and ie the baſe 
accomplice of a cowardly aſſaſſination. The ex- 
treme youth of the dauphin has indeed been pleaded 
in extenuation of his conduct; but in his more ma- 
ture years he retained about his perſon, and diſtin- 
guiſhed by every mark of aſſection aud confidence 
the perpetrators of the flagitious action. The bands 
of civil ſociety were looſened by the royal example; 


and the flames of war which might have been ex- 


_ tinguiſhed, 
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tinguiſned, or their fury at leaſt aſſuaged, broke 
forth wich. iereaſb- of violence. Iſabella, loud in 


. her complaints, and impatient for vengeance, in- 
ais ſtamtly beſtowed the hand of Catharine on Henry, 
he and celebrated the ir nuptials at Troyes. Philip, the 
to ſor of the duke of Burguady, and who ſucceeded to 
Jur the honours and dominions of his father, joined the 
re- glifh- ſtandard, and only ſtipulated the marriage 
the of bis fiſter with the duke of Bedford, the brother 
on of Henry, and the proſcription of bis father's affaſ- 
ce. ſins. The city of Paris, ar eee the houſe of 
ge; Burgundy, roſe in arms, and filled every ſtreet with 
He ſeenes of bloody tumult; while the unhappy Charles 
cet the Sixth, ſunk into imbeeility, and delivered into 
de the hands of the natural enemy of his country, 
ty, ſanctioned by his name the-unbounded ambition of 
ti Henry, and the-implacable paſſions of Iſabella. 
Wa 


In the new treaty. concluded between 
ne. Wl the kings of France and England and tbe 4: 


ICE, ing his life ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of 
.. king of France; that Henry ſhould be declared heir, 
al- and immediately entruſted with the reins of govern- 
mes ment, and that that kingdom ſhould: paſs to his heirs 
but general; that France and England ſhould for ever be 
eof mited under one king, but ſhould ſtill retain their 
on ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, and privileges; that all 
ing- the prineęs, peets, vaſſals, and communities of 


bo- to the future ſucceſſion of Henry, and pay him 


r unite his arms to thoſe of king Charles and the duke 
ded of Burgundy, in order to ſubdue the adherents of 
Ma- the pretended dauphin; and that theſe three princes 
ſt30- !hould make no peace or truce with him but by com- 
ENCE mon conſent and agreement. ; 
ands As ſoon as the dauphin received intel- 


ligence of the ,treaty of Troyes, he alc . 
r ſumed 


2 
** 


His duke of Burgundy, it was agreed that Charles dur- 


France ſhould ſwear, that they would both adhere 
| preſent obedience- as regent; that this prince ſnould 


A. D. 1421. 
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ſurned the title of regent, and declared his determi- 
nation to depend for the maintenance of it on God 
and his ſword. But unable to reſiſt the confederacy 
of his enemies, he retired into the ſouthern pro- 


vinces, and fortified himſelf in the countries beyond 


the Loire. Henry, in the mean time, occupied 
Sens, and made himſelf maſter of Montereau; 
where the duke of Burgundy found the corpſe of his 
father indecently buried in the cloaths in which he 
was flain. His pious care embalmed it, and con- 


veyed it in a leaden cofhn to Dijon. The garri- 


ſon and governor of Melun for four months check- 
ed the - progreſs of the Engliſh, but that town was 
at length reduced; and Henry, after entruſting Paris 
to the vigilance of his uncle, the duke of Exeter, 
croſſed over to England, to provide the ſupplies 
neceſſary for the enſuing campaign. He had al- 
ready levied a new army of four thouſand men at 


arms, and twenty-four thouſand archers, when his 
embarkation was haſtened by an important and 


unexpected defeat. 

When Charles, the dauphin, retired beyond the 
Loire, he was almoſt entirely deſtitute of money or 
troops. The former he procured to ſupply his pre- 
ſent exigencies by the dangerous meaſure of debaſ- 
ing his coin ; and Scotland, jealous-of the progreſs 
of Henry, and fearfu] of the inevitable ruin of her 
ancient ally, permitted a body of ſeven thouſand 
men, under the command of the Earl of Buchan, 
ſecond ſon to the duke of Albany, then regent of 
the kingdom, to be tranſported to France for the 
ſupport of the dauphin. Henry had endeavoured 
to recall theſe in the name of the Scottiſh king, at 
that time his priſoner; but the earl of Buchan re- 


plied, that he would obey no commands which came | 


from a king in captivity; and that a prince, while 
in the hands of his enemy, was entitled to no au- 


thority. 
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The duke of -Clarence, a younger brother of the 


king of England, had made an mevrſion into Anjou, 
and attempted to ſurpriſe the Scotch, then encamped 


by themſelyes at Beague. The earl of Buchan in a 


few moments gave to his troops an order and a field 
of battle. Victory was long obſtinately diſputed; 
but the Engliſh were at laſt” defeated. The duke of 
Clarence himſelf was flam by Sir Allan Swainton, a 
Scotch knight; the earls of Somerſet, Dorſet, and 
Huntingdon were taken prifoners. Charles received 
with tranſport the news of this firſt advantage which 
he had obtained over the arms uf his enemies; and 
to reward the ſervices of the earl of Buchan, he be- 
ſtowed on him the ſword of conſtable. | 


But his exultation ſoon faded on the arrival of 


Henry: The king of England was received in Paris 


by the acclamations of the citizens; and he imme- 
ately led his army to the relief of Chartres, which 


was beſieged by the dauphin. That prince was 


compelled to retire before the ſuperior numbers of 


his rival, who purſued him as far as Orleans. On 
his return he received the ſubmiſſion of Dreux ; and 


at the requeſt of the Pariſians beſieged Meaux: It 


was obſtinately defended by the baſtard of Varus, 


as renowned for his bravery as he was deteſted for 


bis inhumanity. He had ignominiouſſy executed all 
the Engliſh and adherents of the duke of Burgundy 


who fell into his hands. His deſpair protracted his 


fate for eight months: At length Meaux ſurrendered; 
and Henry immediately commanded the governar 
o be ſuſpended from a neighbouring tree, the inſtru- 
ment of his former barbarities. | 


At Paris, a ſolemn proceſs was inftituted againſt - 


the dauphin for the murder of the duke of Bur- 
gundy: He was ſummoned to appear before a tri- 
bunal of his enemies; his abſence was conſtrued 


into a proof of his guilt; and he was pronounced 


capable of ſucegeding to the crown: This ſen- 
Vor. I. Y e tedce 
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tence was ſoon aſter followed by the intelligence 
that queen Catharine was delivered of a fon at 
Windlor; the event was celebrated by equal re- 
joicing at Paris and at London; the royal infant, 
who was baptized by the name of his father, Henry, 
was conſidered as the ſucceſſor to both kingdoms, 
and ſeemed to extinguiſh even the hopes of the 
dauphin. That E chaſed beyond the Loy, 
deſerted entirely by the northern provinces, deſtitute 
of treaſures and troops to oppoſe his proſperous com- 
petitor, prepared to meet with fortitude the deſtruc- 
tion which it ſeemed impoſſible io avoid; when he 
was preſerved by one of thoſe fortunate incidents 
which ſo often baffle the plans of the moſt profound 
policy, and decide the fate of empires. 

| Henry had determined to open the en- 
ſuing campaign with the invaſion of Pi- 
cardy, and appeared in the field early in the month 
of July. The united forces of the Engliſh and Bur- 
gundians threatened to overwhelm all oppoſition : 
But while he halted at Senlis, to allow the earl of 
Warwic time to ſcour the adjacent country, he was 
recalled to Paiis by the intelligence that the fickle 
citizens wavered in their allegiance, and had al- 
ready entered into a correſpondence with the dau- 
phin to betray the capital into his power. The un- 
expected appearauce of Henry confounded: their in- 
arigues, and commanded their obedience. The 
king of Eagland immediately returned to Senlis, to 
preis the operations of war; where, amidſt the 
pride of victory, and the proſpect of dominion, he 
was attacked by a complaint, which the ignorance 
f the age readered mortal. A fiſtula with which 
he was ſeized, ſoon. terminated in a mortification; 


A D. 1422. 


and Henry, ſenſible of his approaching end, de. 


voted, with manly firmneſs, che few remaining mo- 
ments of Jife to the concerns of his kingdom and his 
Lanberand to the pious duties of religion, 
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Io the duke of Bedford, his elder brother, he 
left the regency of France ; that of England he com- 


mitted to the duke of Glouceſter, his younger bio- 


ther ; and to the earl of Warwick he entruſted the 


important care of his ſon's perſon and education, 


He entreated theſe noblemen io continue to his in- 
fant offspring the fidelity and attachment which he 
himſelf had always experienced from them; he ex- 
preſſed his confidence that the final acquiſition of 
France would be the effect of their prudence and 
valour; he recommended to them to maintain the 
fiiend{hip of the duke of Burgundy, never to give 
liberty to the Freach priſoners taken at Azincourt, 
till his ſon was of age, and could hold the reins of 
government himſelf : And he conjured them, if the 
lucceſs of their arms ſhould not enable them to place 
young Henry on the throne of France, never to 
make peace with that kingdom, unleſs Charles of 
Valois, for ſo he termed the dauphin, ſhould con- 
ſent at leaſt to annex Normandy to the crown of 
England, as ſome compenſation for the enterpriſes - 
he had engaged in, and for the pretenſions which 
they would relinquiſh. | 

After having thus delivered his advice to the no- 
bles whom he honoured with his friendſhip, the 
dying monarch aſſiduouſſy applied himſelf to his de- 
votions, and declared his ſerious intention, when he 
had completely ſubdued France, to have marched 
againſt the intidels, and attempted the recovery of 
the Holy Land. Even the mind of Henry, ſtrong 
and penetrating as it was, had not eſcaped the pre- 
judices of a martial and ſuperſtitious age; and he 
hoped to atone for rhe crimes of his. father, and the 
bloody conſequences of his own ambition, by agam 
deluging Paleſtine with the blood of unbehevers : 
Conſoled by this pious reſolution, with the calmeſt 
tranquillity he expired in the tenth year of his reigu 
aud thirty-fourth year of his age. 

| 0 T4 -- As 
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As the ſucceſsful invader, and the nominal regent 
of France, the character of Henry commands our 
attention; his abilities were equally diſtinguiſhed 
in the field and the cabinet ; and while we admire 
the boldneſs of his enterpriſes, we cannot refuſe 
our praiſe to the ſkilful manner in which they were 
conducted : His affability attached to his ſervice his 
friends, his addreſs and clemency vanquiſhed his 


enemies. The unceaſing attention which he paid to 


the adminiſtration of juſtice, and the fevere diſci- 
pline which he preſerved in his armies, alleviated 
the calamities of the inceſſant hoſtilities by which 
France and England were agitated during his ſhort 
and ſplendid reign. He received into favour the 
Farl of Marche, who had a better title to the crown 
of England than himſelf; and that nobleman fafely 
confided in the 1 of a monarch, above the 
low jealoufies which fo frequently reſide in royal bo- 
ſoms. One frailty only ſeems to have alloyed the 
purity of his character; but it was the blemiſh of a 
great and noble mind; the love of arms and military 


lory. 

g 5 . The unhappy Charles, the father-in-law 
„ of Henry, furvived him only fifty- ſix 
days: The dawn of his underſtanding had preſented 
the faireſt proſpect to his ſubjects; but it was over- 
caſt by the clouds of inſanity; and the tranſient re- 
turn of reaſon ſerved only to expoſe to him the in- 


famy of his conſort, the miſery of his people, and 


his own wretchedneſs. Aſter the death of the 
ducheſs of Orleans, his queen preſented to him ano- 
ther miſtreſs, who ſoon acquired the fame aſcen- 
dancy over him. Odetto de Champdivers was 
daughter to a dealer in horſes ; young, lively, and 
beautiful, ſhe alone had any influence over the dil- 
tracted Charles, who co-habited with her, and even 
had by her a daughter, named Margaret de Valois, 
whom his ſucceſſor acknowledged as his ſiſter, and 


liberally 
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liberally portioned. In the fifty-fourth year of his 
age, and the forty-third of his reign, les was 
diſmiſſed from a life of miſery to the grave: His laſt 
moments were foothed only by a ſingle gentleman of 
the bed-chamber, a confeflor, and an almoner ; 
and the ceremony of his funeral was haſtily per- 
formed without the honours due to his rank, or the 
attendance of the princes of his blood. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Chrrafter of Charles" the Seventh. —Condud? of the 
Duke of Bedford: — Battles of Crevant and Verneuil. 
— Difference between the Dukes of Burgundy and 
Glouceſter. —Siege of Orleans.— Batile of Herrings. 
Account of Joan D'Arc, ſurnamed the Maid of 
Orleans ;—Fnters Orleans, and ſlorms the en, 
trenchments of the Engliſh — The Siege of Orleans 
ne | 


Ir is the celebrated remark of a pro, 
found hiſtorian, © that there is in all 
« governments an ultimate point of depreflion and 
« elevation, at which affairs revert and return in a 
* contrary direction;“ and the juſtice of the obſer- 
vation is ſtrongly exemplified in that era of the 


A. D. 1422. 


French monarchy which is the immediate object of 


our attention. Great part of the nobility of France 
had periſhed on the fatal plains of Azincourt; her 
princes were the captives of the victors, or had 


drawn their hoſtile, ſwords againſt each other; her 


Provinces were ravaged, her treaſures exhauſted, 
and her cities depopulated, The feeble age of 
Henry the Sixth, at the deceaſe of his father only 
nine months old, was ſupplied by the integrity, the 
ability, and the experience of his two uncles, the 


I 


dukes of Bedford and Glouceſter. On the former, | 
the adminiſtration of France was devolved ; his | 
udence, his valour, and his generofity qualified | 


im for the important truſt ; he was ſeconded by the 


moſt renowned generals of the age, and was at the | 
head of armies enured to vidtory, while the whole | 


pou er of England was at bis command; and the 
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northern provinces of. France, already reduced to 
ſubmiſſion, contributed their effort to involve the re- 
mainder of the kingdom in the fame ſubjection. 

The ſame meſſenger which imparted to the dau- 
phin the news of his father's death, added the un- 
welcome tidings that Henry of Lancaſter had been 
ſolemnly proclaimed at Paris, king of England and 

France. A fugitive in the mountains of Auvergne, 
attended only by ſome princes of the blood, and a 
few brave adventuzers, Charles hefitated not to af- 
fume a title to which he had fo juſt a claim; he was 
ſaluted king by his faithful band of adherents ; ard, 
in the twentieth year of his age, crowned at Poic- 
tiers; Rheims, the uſual place for that ceremony, 
being then in the hands of the Engliſh. But amidſt 
the diſtreſſes which ſurrounded him, to maintain the 
dignity of his new ſtation required every exertion of 
prudence and activity; fo extreme was his penury, 
that by the ſale of his royal conſort's plate and jew- 
els he could ſcarce ſupply the immediate demands for 
his dreſs and table. A powerful and proſperous 
monarchy was armed againſt him ; his own capital, 
with the moſt defirable provinces of bis kingdom, 
refuſed their allegiance ; and even thoſe who by the 
tes of blood and nature were bound to ſupport him, 
were Cloſely leagued with his enemies. His kinſ- 
man, Philip, duke of Burgundy, purſued him as. 
the aſſaſſin of his father; and his mother Iſabella 
aſſailed his life with unwearied rage and unnatural 
enmity. 75 9852 . 

Yet ſome rays of hope gleamed through the clouds 
of adverſity which darkened his acceſſion. He was 
the true and undoubted heir of the monarchy; all 
zealous Frenchmen conſidered his eftabliſhment as 
the teſt of the independence ' of their country ; the 
actof excluſion which had paſſed at Paris, was re- 
garded with juſt contempr; the injuries which France 
had ſuffered in a long courſe of . hoſtilities, inflamed 
the minds of the inhabitants againſt the Engliſh, and 
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taught them to look up to Charles as their deliverer: 
They beheld the implacability of Iſabella- with hor- 
ror ; and they loaded the duke of Burgundy with 
reproaches for ſacrificing the intereſts of his coun- 
try to his private reſentments. W et % | 
The character of Charles the Seventh began about 
this time to unfold itſelf. The guilt of Montereau 
was loſt in a diſpoſition which on every other occa- 
| ſion ſeemed diſtipguiſhed: by its benignity and gene- 

roſity. Eaſy and familiar in his manners, he ſe- 
cured the lovecf thoſe who approached his preſence; 
mild and forgiving, his pardon was readily extended 
to thoſe who had even infulted bis perſon and his 
throne. Though the love of pleaſure might ſome- 
times triumph over the duties of his ſtation, yet on 
great emergencies, and in the hom of danger, he 
diſplayed a ſpirit which attracted the admiration of 
a gallant people. A few days before the death of 
his father, he was preſerved from deſtruction by an 


accident which impreſſed his followers with the moſt 


auſpicious hopes; and viſible protection of a Divine 
Providence. The recom in which he was giving 
andience at Rochelle ſuddenly fell in; many were 
killed, moſt were wounded ; but the chair of the 


danphin, in 1ts.deſcent, was intercepted by a thick 


wall, on which it fortunately reſted ; and he re- 
maiged unhurt amidft the general tumult and diſtrac- 
a.. rt Fr: EE: 2 

4.5%, he attention of his adverſary, the duke 
of Fedford, immediately on the death of 


lianees. The: provinces which they had already 
ſubdued, lay between. the dominions of the dukes 
of Burgundy and Brittany ; and the friendſhip of 
the latter, was an object ol che higheſt importance. 
He had already been repeatedly diſguſſed by the 


miniſters of Charles, and had acoeded to the treaiy 
1 1 * I ery nrg 9 ; die 1 21 5 4: | : 
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prudently directed to 
ſtrengthen the intereſts of the Engliſ by new al- 
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of Troyes : His brother, the count of Richemont, 
who had been taken priſoner at the battle of Azin- 


court, poſſeſſed an unbounded influence over him. 
The regent releaſed the count from his parole, on 


which he had been permitted by Henry the Fifth to 
viſit his native country; he perſuaded the duke of 
Burgundy, whoſe younger ſiſter he himſelf had mar- 
ried, to beſtow on him the hand of his eldeſt ſiſter, 


the widow of the deceaſed dauphin Lewis, the el- 


der brother of Charles; and endeavoured to ſecure 


him by the prevalent motives of intereſt to ſecond 
the efforts of the Engliſh arms. 
To theſe negociations ſucceeded the operations of 


| war. Charles, ſtill deſirous of employing his ene- 


mies in the provinces north of the Loire, conteſted 
every caſtle with politic obſtinacy. He had been 
lately reinforced by numbers of the Scots; and John 
Stuart, conſtable of Scotland, with the lord of 
Eſtiſſace, had formed the ſiege of Crevant in Bur- 
gundy. The earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk marched 


do its relief; the beſiegers were routed, with the loſs 
of above a thouſand men; and the conſtable of Scot- 
land, with the count of Ventadour, were taken pri- 


ſoners. This victory was attended by the capture 


of Gaillon upon the Seine, and la Charite upon the 


Loire ; and the paſſage of that river ſeemed opened 
to the Engliſh. 4 

Charles was ſenſible that the war could 
not long be protracted if the ſouthern pro- 


vinces were expoſed to the ravages of his enemies; 
the late defeat had not broken his ſpirit, or induced 


tim to relinquiſh a ſyſtem, the propriety of which 
he was fo well aſſured of. The duke of Bedford 
had been for three months engaged in the ſiege of 
Yvri in Normandy ; and the governor finding his 
reſources exhauſted, had agreed to ſurrender the 
town unleſs relieved by a certain day. The king of 
France hoped by a ſucceſsful enterpriſe to reins _ 
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luſtre of his arms, and to preſerve Yvri. He col. 
lected with diligence, although with difficulty, an 
army of fourteen thouſand men, of whom one half 
were Scots; and entruſted it to the valour and ex- 
perience of the carl of Buchan, conſtable of France, 


who had already diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the defeat 


of the duke of Clarence, That general was accom- 
panied by the earl of Douglas, the duke of Alencon, 


the mareſchal de la Fayette, the count of Aumale, 


and the viſcount Narbonne. He arrived too late to 
ſuccour Yvri, which had already opened her gates; 
but he immediately inveſted Verneuil, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of it by the levity of the inhabitants. Be 
had ſcarce time to ſecure his new conqueſt before he 
was informed of the approach of the duke of Red. 
ford. A council of war was immediately aſſem- 
bled to determine what condu they thould purſue. 
Ia vain did the moſt experienced French officers 
urge the glory they had already attained, in an ac- 
quifition no leſs important than the place which they 
had been ſent to relieve; in vain did they remcn- 
ſtrate on the imprudence of hazarding an army, the 
laſt reſource of their king; the Scots rejected with 
contempt the indignity of retiring before the Eng- 
iih; their optuion was eſpouſed by the raſh and 
preſumptuous, and they reſolved to wait the arrival 
of the duke of Pedford. | 

The armies which encountered each other near 
Verneuil were equally balanced in point of numbers. 
ihe earl of Buchan reſolved to expect with patient 
firmneſs the charge of the enemy; but his mear 
ſ1res were diſconcerted by the impatience of the 


Viſcount Narbonne: That nobleman, with the 


troops under his immediate command, ruſhed for- 
ward to attack his adverſaries; and the conſtable, 


o ſupport him, was compelled to abandon the ad- 


vantageous ground which be had choſen. Yet even 


this error did not prevent the day from being _ | 
FH; | | | = -nately i= 
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nately diſputed ; the Engliſh archers were broken, 
and rallied again with difficulty; but the cavalry, 
animated by the preſence and example of the duke 
of Bedford, charged with irreſiſtible fury, After a 
bloody conflict, the French preſſed on all ſides, be- 
gan gradually to retreat; and that retreat was ſoon 
changed into a tumultuous flight. Four thouſand 


of their braveſt ſoldiers, with the earls of Buckan 


and Douglas, the counts Aumale, Ventadour, and 
Narbonne, periſhed in the field. The body of the 
latter, as one of the murderers of the duke of Bur- 
gundy, was broken on the wheel, and afterwards 


expoſed on a gibbet. But the victors purchaſed 


their triumph at the expence of fixteen hundred 


men ; a Joſs ſo unuſual, that the duke of Bedſord 


forbad all rejoicings for his ſucceſs. 142 
Verneuil capitulated the next day; ard the de- 
ſtruction of Charles appeared inevitable. The 


equal temper with which he ſupported a ſeries of 


incefſant misfortunes eſtabliſhed his fame ; but from 


the danger which threatened to overwhelm him, he 


could only be ſaved by the diſſenſions of his ene- 
mies. When hope was extinguiſhed, when deſpair 
on every fide encompaſſed him, he was ſuddenly 
preſerved from ruin; and the imprudence of the 
Engliſh raviſhed from their graſp a conqueſt of 
which they thought themſelves — 

Ja ueline, counteſs of Hainault and Holland, and 
beirelt of thoſe provinces, had eſpouſed John, duke 
of Brabant, couſin-german to the duke of Burgun- 
dy: The marriage had been dictated by policy; but 
the maſculine ſpirit and brilliant capacity of the 
princeſs deſpiſed her ill- ſorted confort, equally fee- 


ble in body and mind, and who had only attained 


his fifteenth. year. Contempt was ſoon the parent 


of antipathy and impatient of the dilatory mea- 
lures and doubtful determinations of the court of 
Rome, ſhe eſcaped into England, and ſolicited the 


protection 
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protection of the Duke of Glouceſter, - The impe. 
tuous paſtors of that prince blinded him to the true 
intereſts of his country; the charms of the counteſs, 
the inheritance ſhe was poſſeſſed of, preſented chem. 
tetves to his view... Without waiting for a difpenſa- 
tion from the pope; without endeavouring to conci- 
liate the duke of Burgundy, he entered into a mar- 
riage contract with Jaqueline, and immediately ar- 
tempted to render himſelf maſter of her dominions. 
The duke of Burgundy reſented the injury offered 
to his kinſman, the duke of Btabant; he encou- 
raged him to reſiſt the uſurpation, and allured to bis 
ſtandard the ſubjects of Jaqueline. At length he 
openly declared in his favour, and marched his troops 
to his ſupport ; while the quarrel, which at firſt was 
political, ſoon became perſonal, from ſome un- 
guarded expreſſions in his correſpondence with the 
duke of Gloucefter. ) 444 
That prince, to ſupport his pretenſions in Hai- 
nault and Holland, had intercepted the ſuccours in- 
tended for the duke of Bedford, and for the proſe- 
cution of the war in France; and the ſame diſſen- 
ſions diverted the aid which the duke of Burgundy 
had engaged to furniſh. 
preſent to his brother the danger of alienating that con- 
federate, whoſe friendſhip was of the utmoſt impor- 
tance, and whom the late king hadenjoined him with 
his dying breath, to gratify by every mark of regard 
and attachment. Love and ambition occupied the 
ſoul of the duke of Glouceſter; he ſtill perſiſted in 
preſſing the war in the Low Countries; and the duke 
of Bedford, iaſtead of im 


* 


Verneuil, was obliged to croſs the ſeas to England, 
that he might try, by his counſels and authority, to 
moderate the meaſures of his brother. = 
Ihe pope bad already declared void the 
contract of that prince with Jaqueline; 
and alſo added, that in caſe of the duke 


A. D. 1425. 
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death, ſhe ſhould not be at liberty to eſpouſe the 
pe. duke of Glouceſter. Humphrey, deſpairing of ſuc- 
| ceſs, married another lady of inferior rank, who 
had lived ſome time with him as his miſtreſs. 'The 
duke of Brabant died ; and his widow, before ſhe 
could recover the poſſeſſion of her dominjons, was 
obliged to declare the duke of Burgundy her heir, 


tage which the latter prince reaped from the accom- 


in future from regarding the Engliſn with jealouſy ; 
and the ſatisfaction which the regent enjoyed ftom 
reconciling one ally, was ſoon al 
expected deſertion of another. . 

The count of Richemont had ever ſhewn himſelf 
deſirous of being placed at the head of an army; a 
truſt which the duke of Bedford was by no means 
willing to repoſe in him. Although allied by mar- 
Hai - nage to that prince and the duke of Burgundy, theſe 
s in- Wl feeble bands were not capable of reſiſting the torrent 
roſe- W of his military ambition. By the death of the earl 
fſen- of Buchan, the important poſt of conſtable of France 


undy vas vacant ; and Charles, informed of the diſcon- | 


it re- Wl tent of the earl of Richemont, offered him the 
con- firo:d, the object of his martial defires. The count 
2por- Wl doſed with the propofal; and his influence over 
with bis brother, the duke of Brittany, induced that 
>pard prince to renounce his engagements with : 


d the Wl aud to eſpouſe the cauſe of Charles the Seventh. 


ed in but the king of France purehaſed this acceſſion of 
ſtreugth by the moſt mortifying conceſſions ; to gra- 
ny the duke of Prittany, he was obliged to diſmiſs 
his miniſter, Louvet, uho bad adhered to him 
through all the viſſicitudes of fortune; and the count 
of Richemont infiſted that Tannegui de Chaſtel, the 
nithful companion of Charles's misfortnres, ſhould 
te baniſhed from his court, as the murderer of his 
ather-in-law, the late duke of Burgundy. 


An 
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in caſe ſhe ſhould die without iſſue, and to promiſe 
never to marry without his conſent; But the advan-- 


modation of theſe differences did not prevent him 


loyed by the n- 
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An Engliſh. army of three thouſand men, 
under the command of the earl of War. 
wic, during theſe political negociations, had formed 
the ſiege of Montargis, and that place was reduced 
tothe laſt extremity. Charles collected a body of 
ſixteen hundred men, and entruſted them to a natu- 
ral ſon of that duke of Orleans who had been aſſaſ. 
ſinated by the duke of Burgundy. This general, 
who was afterwards ſo famous under the different 
deſeriptions of Baſtard of Orleans and count of Du- 
nois, diſplayed in this enterpriſe the dawn of his 
meridian fortune and glory. He attacked the ene- 
my's entrenchments with prudence, valour, and ſuc- 
ceſs ; penetrated into Montargis, and compelled the 
Engliſh to abandon the ſiege with diſgrace. 

The advamages which Charles derived from hav- 
ing attached to his fortunes Arthur, count of Riche- 
mont, was in ſome meaſure balanced by the turbu- 
lent and ferocious temper of that haughty noble- 
man. 'The ſword of conſtable was as frequently 
uuſheathed againſt the favourites, as againſt the ene- 
mies of the king. His miniſter, the. ſeigneur de 
Guyac, and the Camus de Beaulieu, . with the ma- 
reſchal de Bouſſac, were the ſucceſſive victims to 
Arthur's reſentment. But while be inſulted the dig- 
nity of the crown at Poictiers, he reſtored its autho- 
rity in Normandy ; and ſeveral important poſts on 
the frontiers of that province were recovered from 
the Engliſh. .. DEE 00 MY 
| The duke of Bedford had beheld with 
2 indignation the levity or treachery with 
which the duke of Brittany had renounced his for- 

mer engagements to enter into new ones with Charles. 
Immediately on his arrival in France, he ſecretly al- 
{embled -a confiderable army to chaſtiſe the deſer 
tion of that prince; he ſuddenly invaded the pro- 
vince, unprepared for reſiſtance ; he compelled the 
duke to renounce his late alliance with Rare 5.10 

e ſubſcribe 


bhagh 4 o 


A. D. 1426. 
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ſubſcribe to the treaty of Troyes; to acknowledge 
his title as regent; and to yield h&mage to Henry 
for his duchy. Succeſsful in this enterpriſe, he en- 
tered on another equally important ; and determined 
to inveſt the city of Orleans, which, ſituated be- 
tween the provinces commanded by Henry and 
thoſe poſſeſſed by Charles, opened an eaſy entrance 
to either. The army for this ſiege, which conſiſted 
of ten thouſand men, he entruſted to the veteran 
abilities of the earl of Saliſbury. The firſt motions 
of the Engliſh appriſed Charles of their intentions ; 
he reinforced the garriſon, repleniſhed the maga- 
zines, and appointed as governor the lord of Gau- 
cour, a brave and experienced captain. | 
The forces of the earl of Saliſbury were 

not ſufficiently numerous to inveſt Orleans , Þ: 
on every ſide: and he reſolved to preſs his 

attacks againſt the ſouthern quarter towards Sologne, 
and leave that towards the Beauſſe open to the ene- 
my : But he himſelf was killed by a cannon ball, 
in a ſpirited and ſucceſsful attempt on the fortifica- 
tions. The command, on the death of the earl of 
Saliſbury, devolved on the earl of Suffolk. The 
army was reinforced by large bodies of the French 
and Burgundians ; and Orleans, under his directions, 


was completely inveſted. The inclemency of the 


ſeaſon, and the rigour of winter, could not over- 


come the perſeverance of the beſiegers; a chain of 


forts was arduouſly conſtrued ; yet the vacant 
ſpaces ſtill allowed ſuccours to be introduced; the 
garriſon, before the return of ſpring, was ſwelled 
by frequent. ſupplies from twelve hundred to three 
thouſand men; and their hopes were raiſed, and 
their efforts encouraged, by the preſence and exam- 
ple of the Baſtard of Orleans. er 3 
The French themſelves, to diſtreſs the beſiegers, 
had ravaged and exhauſted the adjacent country; 
and the Engliſh were compelled to draw their ſub- 
eee eee N ſiſtence 
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ſiſtence from a gonſiderable diſtance. A convoy of 
proviſions was entruſted to the conduct of Sir John 
Falſtoffe, with a ſele& detachment of two thouſand 
five hundred men. The king of France, determined 
to exert er for the preſervation of the city, 
collected a body of troops, in number about four 
thouſand, and appointed the count of Clermont to 
command them. On the approach of the French, 
Falſtoffe drew up his men behind the waggons, and 
calmly received the fury of their charge. The 
French were broken by their own impetuoſity; five 


hundred periſhed on the field; and this action, from 


the proviſions of which the convoy was compoſed, 
obtained the name of the Battle of Herrings. . 
Diſappointed in his attempt to relieve Orleans by 
arms, the king of France now endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve it by policy. The duke of Orleans, ſtill a 
priſoner in England, had obtained from the duke ot 
Glouceſter and his council the promiſe of a neutra- 
lity in his demeſnes ; and that t 
queſtered during tbe war into the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy. But this expedient was firmly re- 
jected by the duke of Bedford; and to the impor- 
tunities of the duke of Burgundy he cooly replied, 
that he was not of a humour to beat the 'buſhes 
while others ran away with the game. That prince, 
diſguſted with his refuſal, ſeparated his forces from 
thoſe of the Engliſh ; but the latter ſtill preſſed the 
fiege with increaſe of ardour; and the jealouſy of 


the former might have protracted, but could not 


have averted the fate of Orleans; when it was pre- 
ſerved by an occurrence fo ſingular as almoſt to ſtag- 
ger belief, and which can only be received on the 
undoubted teſtimony of concurring and contempo- 
rary hiſtorians. 3 


rles, depreſſed and deſponding, had already 
began to meditate a retreat into Dauphine. From 


this intention he was diverted by the e 
ed 15 
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of his beautiful miſtreſs, the celebrated Agnes de 
Soreille. That lady, in a condition which gene- 
rally enervates the mind, diſplayed a ſoul roble ard 
clevated ; ſhe declared her feſolution, if Charles 


abandoned the throne of France, to ſeek in Eng- 


land a lover more -worthy of her embraces; and 
Charles, ſunk in indolence and inaQtivity, was rouſed 


by her powerful eloquence to the purſuit of ambi- 


on and glory. Hop | 

W bile be anxicuſſy and hourly expected the fatal 
intelligence that Orleans had ſurrendered, his atten- 
tion was engaged by the appearance of a village 
girl, deflined to prop his falling fortunes, and re- 
ſore to him the dominions of his anceſtors. In the 
village of Domremi, near Vaucouleurs, on the bor- 
ders of Lorraine, at a ſmall inn, reſided a female 
ſervant called Joan d Are; ſhe had been accuſtomed 
o ride the horſes of her maſter's gueſts to water; 
her employment and converſation with the company 
whom the attended had given her a degree of bold- 
bels above her ſex; and ſhe liſtened with pleaſure to 
we martial atchievements, the conſtant topics of 


converfation in a warlike age. Ihe calamities cf 
er country, and the diftreſs of her ſovereign, were 


tie objects of her daily thoughts and nightly dreams. 
dhe was ſoon inflamed with the defire of avenging 
on the Engliſh the miſery of France; and an igno- 
nt mind might have poſſibly miſtaken the 
npulſe of her paſſions for heavenly inſpirations. 
de procured admiſſion to Baudrecourt, the gover- 
bor of Vaucouleurs ; ſhe declared to him that ſhe 
ad been exhorted by frequent viſions and diſtinct 
'01ces, to atchieve the deliverance of her country; 
awd the governor either equally credulous himſelf, 
ir ſufietently penetrating to foreſee the effec of ſuch 
u enthuſiaſt might have on the minds of the vulgar, 

Vol. L 2 | granted 


lis queen, Mary of Anjou, a princeſs of prudence 
aud ſpirit ; and by the more perſuaſive remonſtrauces 
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granted her an eſcort to the French court, which at 


| that time reſided at Chinon, in Touraine. ide © 
On her arrival at Chinon, ſhe is ſaid to have diſ. Wl vcake 
tiaguiſhed Charles from his courtiers, though di. Th 
veſted of every enſign of royalty; to have revealed Wl prcpa 
a fecret to him unknown to all the world beſide Wcomn 
himſelf; and to have demanded and deſcribed by Wi !die: 
particular marks, a ſword which ſhe had never ſeen, W:nd. t 
and which ſhe required as the inſtrument of her fu- be e 
ture victories; ſhe aſſerted that ſhe was commiſſioned lis tro 
to raiſe the ſiege of Orleaus, and conduct him to Mdipel 
Rheims, to be there crownedand anointed. Charles Wdetern 
and his miniſters pretended to examine her preten- nents, 
ſions with ſerupulous exactneſs: They aſected at ide ot 
length to be convinced of the ſincerity of her de- o paſs 
clarations, and of her ſupernatural powers. Their Whiits 
opinion was ſolemnly and publicly countenanced by Murx ai 
an aſſembly of doQors and theologians, and by the Wii thei 
parhament of France, then refiding at Poidien tnſtet 
After repeated examinations, the miſſion of Joan But 
dArc was pronounced to be divine; and the ſpirits Whitted 
of a deſpairing people were again elevated by the Wh ref 
hope that heaven had declared itſelf in favour of oited 
France. | | Fer ex: 
That Charles might avail himſelf of, the enthu- Wicnts « 
ſiaſm of the moment, he ſent Joan to Blois, where bur 
a convoy was already provided for the relief of Or- fiber 
leans, and an army of ten thouſand men was col- e fort 
ledted to eſcort it. The holy maid, diſplaying in]MWourd 
her hands a conſecrated banner, marched at the head fi,“ 
of her troops. She had already declared her inten- e cou 
tion of entering the city by the road from the fideFſunois 
of. Beaufle ; but the baſtard of Orleans, whom ve tune 
Nall hereafter ſtyle count of Dunois, unwilling en- eir pc 
tirely to truſt the operations of war to the ſuggeſtion car! 
of fanaticiſm, couttolled the raſh deſign, and per coul. 
ſuaded Joai to approach the town on the oppolitece's ; 
A. hes 4 1 > 444+ 4. ide wy of | 
aata 

aus of 


« o * 
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ide of the Loire, where he knew the beſiegers were 


diſ. veakeſt. i | 
di- The Engliſh had at firſt heard with cortempt the 
aled WE preparations. of Charles, aud derided the heavenly 
fide Wcommithon of Joan; but the minds of the common 
| by Wh oidiers were inſenſibly impreſſeq with holy dread, 
een, 8 awaited the event with anxious hortor. 
r fu- The earl of Suffolk, appriſed of the diſpoſition of 
ned bis troops, vainly flattered himſelf that time would 
m to Wiiipel their terrors, and baniſh the illufion. He 
les etermined to remain quietly within his emtrench- 
ten. ments, while the convoy entered the city, on the 
d at ide of Beauſſe, and was allo ſuffered by the befiegers 
r de- Wi pals without reſiſtance. The French aſſimed new 
"heir W/picits ; while the Engliſh, formerly elated with vic- 
d by Wi'iory and impatient for action, beheld the enterpriſes 
the a their enemies in filent aſtoniſhment and religious 
ers tnſternation. | „„ | 
Joan WI Fut even this ſtate of inactiv ity was no longer per- 
pirits Writed to them; the enthuſiaſm of Joan could net 
y the e reftrained within the walls of Orlears : She ex- 


ur of W'o1ted the garriſon to liften to her voice, and imitate 
ler example. In a ſucceſsful fally, the entrench- 
nthu-Nients of the beſiegers were ſtormed, and even the 
where dur of the renowned Sir Jotin Talbot ſeemed to 
f Or- her kat her approach. A ſecond ſally ſwept away 
s col- e forts on the oppoſite fide of the Loire; and a 
ing mound from an arrow, which in the attack was in- 
headed on the neck of Joan, ſerved rather to inflame 
inten- e courage of the intrepid heroine. The count cf 
e ſide ois conſented to ſeize the moment of returning 
Mune ; the Engliſh were ſucceſſively chaced from 
beir poſts, with the loſs of above fix hoofand men; 
be earl of Suffolk determined to raiſe a ſiege which 
it could no longer continue with a probability of 
ceſs ; and the French, animated by this 5k ef. 
x of the holy maid, prepared to improve their 
Wantage, and avail themſelves of the ſuperſtitious 
fers of their adverſaries. 


22 CHAPTER 
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Viclories of the French.—Coronation of Charles the 
Seventh at Rheims. Maid of Orleans taken priſoner; 
is condemned and executed.—T he duke of Pur- 
' gurdy reconciles himſelf to the = of France.— Hu- 
vis opens her gates to Charles.—Battle of Caſtillon. 
The Engliſh are expelled France.—Diſcontent of the 
Dauphin.—Retires to the duke of Burgundy. —Death 
of Charles the Seventh: 


4D: 1429. W ITH the ſiege of Orleans expired the 
genius of the Engliſh ; and their conqueſts 

in France, attained at the expence of ſo much blood 
aud treaſure, were ſwept away by the returning tide 
of Charles's fortune. The 1 of Suffolk, with 
part of his forces, had retired to Jergeau ; he was 
mere inveſted by the French, animated by the pre- 
lence of Joan, and in ten days the town was taken 
by aliault, and Suffolk himſelf made priſoner. The 
conſtable Richemont preſſed the remnant of the 
Enguth, who endeavoured to retreat under the con- 
duct of Falſtoffe, Scales, and Talbot: They were 
overtaken at the village of Patay: 5 by 
their fears, they ſcarce awaited the charge of their 
enemies; the example of flight was given by Fal- 
ſtoffe himſelf, who had ſo lately triumphed at the 
battle of Herrings; two thouſand of his ſoldiers 
vere ſlaughtered on the field; and among the cap- 
tives of Richemont were Talbot and Scales. 1 
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arduous enterprile remained to conduct the king to 
receive his crown at Rheims. The city itſelf lay 
diſtant from any place poſſeſſed 5 ; It was 
in the hands of the Engliſh ; and the whole road 
which led to it was occupied by their garriſons. Yet 
Joan inſiſted on the execution of her miſſion; the 
king himſelf ſhcok off his general indolence, and 
reſolved to follow the exhortations of his warlike 
propheteſs ; the nobility of France crowded to the 
ſtandard of their youthful ſovereign, who began his 
march at the head of twelve thouſand men; he 
paſſed without interruption through an enemy's coun- 
try; received 1n his progreſs the ſubmiſſion of 
Troyes; was inſtantly admitted into Rheims; and 
in that city was folemnly inaugurated, the Maid of 
Orleans ſtanding by his fide in complete armour, 
and diſplaying, during the ceremony, her holy ban- 
ner. 'The claim of Charles from his coronation at 
Rheims, received new luſtre ; and Laon, Soiſſons, 
Chateau-Thierri, Provins, and many other towns in 


the neighhourhood diſputed the honour of firſt ac- 


knowledging the authority of their lawful ſove- 
reign, 7 
The prudence of Bedford had been con- 


A.D. ; 
ſtantly exerted to ſtem the torrent; nor wass 


his character ever diſplayed to more advantage than 


amidſt the ſtorms of adverſity. He reinforced the 
garriſons of the different towns, repleniſned their 
magazines, and over-awed the inclinations of the 
inhabitants ripe for revolt. The Pariſians were re- 


ained in obedience by alternate careſſes and me- 


naces; and his arts ſoothed the angry paſſions of the 
duke of Burgundy, and deferred the fatal hour of 
his defection. The biſhop of Wincheſter, his un- 
cle, had landed in Calais with a body of five thou- 
and men, which he was conducting into Bohemia, 

on 


34 
The Maid of Orleans had fulfilled part of her 
promiſe by raiſing the ſiege of that city; but a more 
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on a cruſade againſt the Hufſtes. The duke of Ped. 
ford prevailed on him to prop the declining cauſe of 
Henry with theſe ſuccours; at the head of them he 
oppoicd the king of France, advancing towards the 
gates of Paris. But ſtill doubtful of the confidence 
of his own troops, while he ſeemed to face the enen 
he chote his poſts with ſuch care and diſcernment, 
that Charles in vain endeavoured to compel him to 
a decifive action. Haratled by the vigilance of the 
regent, the army of France, which had been com- 
poſed chiefly of volunteers, at length diſbanded; 
Charles, after having poſſeſied himſelf of Com- 
peigne, Beauvais, Senlis, Sers, Laval, Lagni, aud 
St. Denys, retired to Eourges; and Bedford ifivited 
Henry the Sixth to Faris; celebrated the ceremony 
of his coronation in that capital; and exatted an 
oath: of allegiance from the vaſſals of the crows, 
who lived within the provinces which acknow- 
ledged the authority cf the Evglith' 
| Whatever luſtre the coronation of the 
iafiot Henry might reflect on his cauſe; the 
regent expected to derive more ſolid advantage from 
an accident which placed within his power the au- 
thor of his late diſgtaces and defeats. Joan d'Arc 
had declared, that with the inauguration of Charles 
at Rheims, her miſſion expired; and that it was her 
wiſh, after having fulfilled her promiſes, to retire to 
her former condition. 'The count of Dunois had 
exhorted her to perſevere till the Engliſh were 
finally expelled. Overcome by his imporiunities, 
ſhe had thrown herſelf. into Compeigne, which at 
that time was beſieged by the duke of Burgundy, 


A. D. 1431, 


aſſiſted by the earls of Arundel and Suffolk. In a 
ſally on the quarters of John' of Luxembourg, ſhe 
was deſerted by her friends, ſurrounded by her ene- 
mies, and after a gallant reſiſtance taken priſoner. 
She 18 ſuppoſed to have been betrayed by the baſe 
envy of the French, who. repined at every Nees 
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75 being aſeribed to her inſſuence; and the neglect of * 
* Charles, who made not the ſlighteſt effort to pro- 4 
* cure her releaſe, proves that he no longer expected Fo 
5 to derive any benefit from the inſtrument he had by 
nce adopted. 5 N = e 0 
The duke of Bedford purchaſed from Jobn of 5 
* Luxembourg his important captive, and commenced A 
2 0 a proſecution againſt her, which whether undertaken * 
"vj from policy or revenge, ſtains with barbarity his 7 
d. accompliſhed character. As a priſoner of war, 4 
©") Wh joan was entitled to the courteſy of good uſage, 4 
n braétigfed by civilized nations; and in her military i2 
55 pp capacity ſhe never had been impeached of acting 3 
8 with treachery or eruelty. But her enemies were ty 
den inexorable ; and to diſguiſe the ſource of their en- 5 
n mit , they prevailed on the biſhop of Beauvais, a 2 
"of platz 108 in his principles, and wholly devoted By 
wy to their intereſts, to proſtitute the ſacred name of * 
rte! eelision to the perfecution they meditated, The 7 
- the bimop pretended that Joan had been taken in his 9 
f dioceſe, and deſired to have her tried by an eccle- 4 
3 ſaſtical court for ſorcery, impiety, ng? f and 4 
Pate! magie. The univerſity of Paris diſgraced itſelf by 5 
les POINTS the requeſt : But Joan for a long time de- of 
per ſended herſelf with manly firmneſs ; ſhe acknow- 3 
10 ledged her intention to expel in the Engliſh the in- I! 
*. 


1820 vaders of her country ; and replied, that ſhe ſub- 


mitted her inſpirations, which her judges urged as . 
2 ical, to God, the fountain of truth. But ſhe * 728 
er magical, to God, the fountain o ruth. But ſhe. 1 
„vas already prejudged; her revelations were de- 19% 
ich at HP coped ie ee FD. rag 0 
dy, ckared to be the inventions of the devil to delude the bn. 
"it 1 people; and ſhe was ſentenced to be delivered over 1 
neo the ſecular arm. It is with indignation the reader i 
YR muſt peruſe her fate; after rehevuig her country 
va from the oppreſſive yoke of its enemies; after re- 
dale ſtoring her prince to his native throne, and bis 
ccels ſubjects to their freedom, the Maid of Orleans was 


Rouen : 


1 


condemned to be burnt in the market place of 
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Rouen: The 1nhuman ſentence was ſoon after exe. 
cuted, and the unhappy victim was delivered alive 
to the flames. | | 
"IE But the inhumanity of the Ergliſh con- 
580 0 % tributed not to advance their intereſts: 
IIIbe illuſion which had fo long oppreſſed 
them with terror was indeed diſpelled, 5 the ude 
of fortune ſtill continued to flow rapidly againft 
them; the French triumphed in repeated and ſuc. 
ceſſive encounters, which though of ſmall conſe- 
2 in themſelves, ſerved to confirm their con- 
| dence, and proclaim an approaching revolution. 
This event was accelerated by a rupture between the 
dukes of Burgundy and Bedford. The bands of 
ſriendſhip had been looſened by the death of the 
ducheſs of the latter; and the former complained, 
that the memory of his ſiſter was inſulted by the 
haſty marriage of the regeat with Jaqueline of Lux- 
embourg, All advances toward a recogcihation 
were diſdained by two princes equally tenacious of 
their dignity z and Charles availed himſelf of the 
diſcontent of the duke of Burgundy to negotiate the 
celebrated treaty, ſince known by the treaty of 
Arras. 77 1 . 
| The Engliſh were invited to join the 
Congreſs at St. Vaaſt, and the cardinal of 
Wincheſter appeared as the ambaſſador of Henry; 
hut the ee. of the court of London admitted 
not yet of accommodation; and the cardinal of 
Wincbeſter ſcarce deigned to anſwer the offer of 
Guienne and Nor mandy, loaded with the uſual ſti- 
pulation of homage to the crown of France. The 
claims of the duke of Burgundy were liſtened to 


A 1435. 


with greater condeſcenſion - the conditions were dic- 


rated by the commanding ſituation of Philip, and 
ſubſcribed by the neceſſities of Charles. Beſides 
making repeated atonements and ackuowledgments 


for the murder of the duke's father, the king of 


France 


preſence. 
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France ceded to him all the towns of Picardy which 
lay between the Somme and the low countries; he 
agreed that theſe, and all the other dominions of 
Philip, ſhould be held by him during his life, wich- 
out doing any homage, or ſwearing fealty to the 
preſent king; and he (reed his ſubjects from all ob- 
ligations to allegiance, if ever he infringed this treaty. 
But ſtill more to flatter the paſſions of Philip, Charles 
ſubmitted to the mortification of diſmiſſing his faith- 
ful ſervant Tannegui de Chaſtel from his court and 


By theſe conceſſions, a formidable enemy was 
converted into an important ally. The Engliſh had 


inſulted an herald whom the duke of Burgundy had 


ſent to that court to notify the treaty of Arras; and 
Philip, 1mpatient to fignalize his ſervices in the 
cauſe of France, affected to reſent the indignity, 
alſembled his forces, and prepared to attack the 
Engliſh, whom he now regarded as dangerous and 
implacable enemies. A few days after the treaty of | 
Arras, the duke of Bedford expired; à prince 
whoſe virtuous memory is only blemiſhed by the 
execution of the Maid of Orleans ; A little before 
him, Iſabella, queen dowager of France, breathed 
her laſt, univerſally deteſted and defpiſed. The 
court of London, after the death of Bedford, was 
divided by the faQtions of the duke of Glouceſter 
and the cardinal of Wincheſter : Their diſſenſions 
prevented them from embracing any ſalutary mea- 
ſure; and a confiderable ſpace intervened before the 
duke of York was appointed to ſucceed the late re- 
ent. 1 - 8 
; Paris, always attached to the Houſe of 
Enrgundy, followed the example of that 
duke; opened her gates to the count of 
Richemont, and proclaimed Charles the Seventh. 
The Engliſh governor ſtill defended I = 
| | | e, 


4. D. | 
1436, 1438. 
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Baſtile, and at length obtained a capitulation which 


permitted him to retiie to Rouen. This acquiſition 
reſtored the conſtable to the favour of bis ſovereign, 


which he had- forfeited by violently ſerzing the mi- 


niſter le Tremouille. On the recovery of his capi- 
tal, the king or France negociated a marriage for 


bis fon the dauphin wih Margaret, daughter to 


James the Second, king of Scotlaud ; but the nup- 
tial rejoicings were mterrupted by the intelligence 
that the duke of Glouceſter had compelled the duke 


of Burgundy to raiſe the ſiege of Calais; and had 


avenged the inſult by extending his devaſtations ver 
the province of Aricts. The duke of York landed 
alſo in Normandy with a confiderable reinforcement; 
while the diſcontents in Holland and Hainault de- 
manded the attention of Philip, and recalled him 
from the eftectual ſupport of his new allies. 


The inelemency of winter did not prevent tbe 


contend ing parties from continuing the operations of 
war; Pontoiſe, on the fide of the Engliſh, was 
ſurpriſec by lord Talbot, who was afterwards 
created earl of Shrewſbury ; Montreau on the Seine 
was inveſted by Charles, accompanied by the con- 
ſtable: That town was taken after an obſtinate de- 
fence; and the king of France in the affault diſ- 
played a valour becoming his royal birth and dig- 
nity. He had betore reſiſted the ſolicitations of his 
parliament to return to Paris, determined firft to ef- 
face by ſome martial atchievement the unfavourable 
impreſſions which his indolence had occaſioned. 


He now eitered his capital amidſt the merited accla- 


mations cf his people; yet, after an abſence of 
nineteen years, he was again compelled to abandon 
it. Famine: and peſtilence united ſeverely to hum- 
ble the exultatiomof the inhabitants: War had ex- 
tinguiſhetl the ſeeds of induſtry and the appearance 
of affluence; and the ftreets, deſtitute of citizens, 
_ atarded a ſecure refuge to che hungry walves, which, 

a 4 fearleſs 


Seine. 


ther and his king. Jet the ſatisfaction of Charles 
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fearleſs and rapacious, paſſed over the frozen 

At Bourges, on the other fide of the |, 8 
Loire, Charles received ambaſſadors from 
the council of Baſil, which had quarrelled with 
pope Eugenius the Fifth; and in an aſſembly com- 
poſed of the princes of the blood and the dignified 
clergy, he cauſed the regulations of that council to 
be examined. Theſe he compiled into a law, to 
which he gave the name of the Pragmatic Sanction ; 
and which ever ſince has been conſidered as the bul- 
wark of the Gallican church, as it deprived the ſee 
of Rome from nominating to eccleſiaſtical dignities, 
and granting reverſions, peuſions, and exemptions, 
within the monarchy of France. 

A fruitleſs negociation for peace had © ad 
been propoſed under the auſpices of the IP 
ducheſs of Burgundy ; and the conſtable, in an at- 
tempt on Avranches, was ſurpriſed and defeated by 
lord Talbot. The king, to xr” hs this diſgrace, com- 
manded his army to be kept in a ſtate of continual 
preparation : But the nobles of France were impa-. 
nent of diſcipline, and they already began to oy 
againſt a ſovereign who ſeemed determined to main- 
tain his authority. The dukes of Alencon and 
Bourbon, and the count of Dunois, with the late 
miniſter le Tremouille, all jealous of the influence 
of the conſtable, entered into the confederacy; the 
dauphin, then ſcarce eighteen, was induced. to 
ſtrengthen it. by his name: But the conſpirators, by 
the advice of the count of Richemont, who. pre- 
vailed on the king to march in perſon at the head of 
a ſmall body of forces, were ſurpriſed in the city of 
Blois. The count of Dunois had already deſerted 
to the ſtandard of his royal maſter; the. dukes. of 
Bourbon and Alencon ſubmitted ; and. the dauphin 
reluctantly returned to the duty he owed to his fa- 


Was 
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was ſeldom long without alloy; after a dreary cap. 
tivity of twenty-five years, the duke of Orleans was 
reſtored to liberty, on the payment of a ranſom of 
three hundred thouſand crowns ; the greateſt part of 
which was ſupplied by the liberality of the duke of 
Burgundy, deſirous of extinguiſhiug by this act of 
generofity the unhappy diſſentions which had pre- 
vailed between the two families. But the king of 
France regarded the reconciliation of theſe nobles 
with an eye of jealouſy ; and the duke of Orleans, 
diſſatisfied with his coldneſs, retired in diſguſt to his 

own eſtates. 2 
The ſame ſpirit which the king had 
ſhewn in the attack of Montrau, he dil. 
played with equal ſucceſs in the aſſault of Pontoiſe: 
He mounted the breach 1n perſon, and entered the 
town at the head of his troops. But from the re- 
duction of Poitou he was recalled by a new conſe- 
deracy, formed by the duke of Orleans, Burgundy 
and Brittany, Alencon, and Bourbon. The king 
liſtened to their grievances with temper and mode- 
ration; he conciliated the duke of Orleans by the 
preſent of a conſiderable ſum towards the payment 
of his ranſom ; and the diſecntent of that prince 
once aſſuaged, the conſpiracy diſſolved in its own 

weakneſs. | 

4D...  Harfleur, during theſe tranſactions, was 
in inveſted and vigorouſly prefſed by the 
Engliſh. To the relief of it Charles detached the 
dauphin, with a powerful army. The young prince 
broke through the lines of the beſiegers, and com- 
pelled them to abandon the enterpriſe. Entruſted 
with the government of Gaſcony, he repreſſed by 
his vigilance and deciſion the turbulent practices of 
the count of Armagnac, whoſe ambition had in- 
duced him to enter into an alliance with Henry the 
Sixth; but the meaſures of the dauphin were fo ju- 
dictoutly planned, and executed with fo much ala- 
|  crity, 


A. D. 1441. 
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crity, that the count was induced to adandon his 
new Connexions, and to humble himſelf before his 
oftended fovereign. 
The diſorders which on every fide diſ- 
tracted the French government, and which 
time alone could remedy, continually inclined the 
wiſhes of Charles to peace; and Henry the sixth 
of England, a monarch feeble, meek, and ſuperſti- 
tious, concealed not his deſire to extinguiſh the de- 
ſtructive flames of war. Yet the pretenſions of the 
rival nations admitted not of laſting tranquillity ; a 
ſuſpenſion of arms for twenty-two months was the 
temporizing expedient adopted ; and this term, 
which left both parties in poſſeſſion of what they 
then occupied, was afterwards prolonged by mutual 
agreement. The earl of Suffolk, who aQed as the 
ambaſſador of Henry, concluded at the ſame time 
the marriage of his ſovereign with Margaret of An- 
jou, daughter of Reignier, titular king of. Sicily, 
Naples, and Jeruſalem ; a princeſs of maſculine ſpi- 
rit and enterprifing temper; and whoſe alliance was 
the ſource of deſtruction to Suffolk, and of infinite 

calamities to his country. 

The interval from war Charles had aſ- 

ſiduouſly employed in reſtoring the ſplen- . 6 
dour of his capital, and the agriculture = 
of the provinces : He laboured to recall the advan- 
tages of commerce, and to eſtabliſh the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice; he introduced order into the finances, 
and diſcipline among his troops; he repreſſed the 
factions of his court, and revived the languid ſpirit 
of induſtry. He prudeatly paſſed in filence the le- 
vity of the Genoeſe, who had demanded his aſſiſt- 
ance, and afterwards refuſed to admit his troops; 
and he declined ſupporting the preteuſions of the 
duke of Orleans to Milan, who, if ſeconded by the 
power of France, might probably have poſſeſſed 
himſelf of that duchy : But he interfered with vi- 
ae ts | gour 


A. D. 1443. _ 
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gour on another occahon. On the marriage of 
Henry of England to Margaret, the province of 
Maine had been promiſed to Charles of Anjou, the 
veen's uncle. The court of London had ſtudiouſly 
elayed the reſtoration of that county ; but Charles 
inſtantly ordered the count of Dunois, at the head 
of an army well diſciplized and well provided, to 
enter the province, and expel the Eugitſh. Mans, 
after a gallant reſiſtance, was compelled to capitu- 
late; and, with its dependencies, was forever alie- 
nated from the crown of England. SOL 
| Surieune, the governor of Mans, with 
the troops under his command, amounting 
to two thouſand five hundred men, had retired to- 
wards Normandy ; but the duke of Somerſet, to 
whom the provinces of France ſtill occupied by the 
Engliſh were entruſted, either from want of capacity 
or inclination to ſubſiſt this additional army, refuſed 
to admit him. That military adventurer immedi- 
ately directed his march towards Brittany, and 
ſeized the town of Fougeres. The duke of Brit- 
tany, unable to reſiſt him, complained to the king of 
France, his liege lord: Charles, informed of the 
diſtracted councils of England, acquainted with the 


A. D. 1449. 


weak diſpoſition of Henry, and ſenſible that the po- 


litical health of his country was in a great meaſure 
reſtored by the late reſpite from war, determined to 
ſeize the favourable opportunity to invade Nor- 
mandy. He demanded ſatisfaction for the damages 
the duke of Brittany had ſuſtamed from the ravages 
of Surienne; and to enſure. a refuſal, he eſtimated 
thoſe damages at one million ſix hundred thouſand 


crowns. The incapacity of Henry to comply with 


this exorbitant demand was the ſignal for war; and 
four formidable armies entered Normandy at once. 
The firſt was commanded by the king of France 
himſelf; the ſecond, by the duke of Brittany, a 


third, 


— 
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thid, by the duke of Alenccn ; and a fourth by the 
count of Dunois. | 
The inhabitants of Normandy received 
the invaders with friendly arms; the town , 2 = 
ſcarce waited a ſummons to open their 
gates; Verneuil, Nogent, Chateau Gaillard, Gi- 
ſors, Mante, Vernon, Argentan, Coutances, &c. 
hailed with acclamations their lawful ſovereign ; aud 
Charles, with an army of fi teen thouſand men, in 
vaded the duke of Somerſet in Rouen. The tu- 
multuous clamours of the citizens demanded a capĩ- 
tulation. Somerſet, overwhelmed by ſecret and 
open enemies, retired with his forces into the caſtle 
and palace, reſolved to defend himſelf to the laſt 
extremity. But his valour was rendered ineffectual 
by the prudence of the king of France; who con- 
tented himſelf with ſurrounding him on every ſide, 
and awaiting the effe& of famine. The preſſure of 
want ſoon compelled the Engliſh to capitulate : A 
retreat to Harfleur was purchaſed by the payment 
of fifty-ſix thouſand crowns, and by an engagement 
to ſurrender Arques, * Caudebec, Honfleur,. and 
other places in Normandy. The earl of Shrewſbury, 
a general whoſe fortune and conduct the French moſt 
feared, was delivered. as a hoſtage for the faithful 
performance of theſe conditions; and as the gover- 
nor of Honfleur rejected the terms, was detained by 
the French, who, under the command of. the count 
of Dunois, inveſted and poſſeſſed themſelves of Har- 
fleur. In the next campaign four thouſand Engliſh 
were landed at Cherbourg, under the conduct of 
Sir Thomas Kyriel; theſe were routed by the count 
of Clermont at Fourmigny. The duke of Somerſet 
was again reduced to capitulate in Caen; Falaiſe 
opened its gates, on condition that the earl of 
Shrewſbury ſhould be, reſtored to liberty ; and the 
ſurrender of Cherbourg, the .laſt place which re- 
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mained to the Engliſh, completed the final conqueſt 
of . Normandy. | | 
The progreſs of the count of Dunois in 
Guienne was almoſt equally rapid. To 
preſerve that province, the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury had landed with five thouſand men; but he was 
compelled againſt his better judgment, by the impa- 
tient clamours of the citizens of Bourdcaux, to ha- 
zard the battle of Caſtillon. Oppreſſed by ſupe- 
rior numbers, he diſdamed to ſurvive a defeat 
fo fatal to the 260597 of his country, and fell with bis 
- youthful ſon, reſpected and lamented by the victors. 
ez diſmayed at his fate, engaged to open 
her gates, if not relieved within a certain time. But 
all concern for France was now ſwallowed up in the 
commotions which afflicted England, and ſhook the 
throne of Henry: No ſuccour was ſent ; and Bour- 
deaux acknowledged the authority of Charles the 
Seventh. Bayonne followed the example ; and the 
province of Guienne, after a period of three centu- 
ries, was ultimately re- united to the crown of 
France. 15 
But while the epithet of viforious was 
attached to the name of Charles ; while 
the fortune of the monarch was envied and admired, 
his feelings as a father were moſt deeply and mortal] 


A. D. 
1451, 1453- 


A. D. 1454 | 


wounded. The 1ntrigues of the dauphin had al- 


ready impeded his career of conqueſt ; his reſent- 
ment had affailed the miniſters of his cabinet, and 
proved more fatal to Agnes Soreille, the beloved 
miſtreſs of the king. His enmity to that amiable 
female, whoſe influence was inceſſantly exerted 10 
excite her royal lover to deeds of glory and martial 
atchievemen:s, was public and undiſguifed; and the 
ſuſpiciouscircumſtances which accompany the death 
of Agnes, afford but too much reaſon to believe 
that poiſon was adminiſtered to her by the expreſs 
command of Lewis. In oppoſition to his father's 

> pooſitive 
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poſitive iujundtions, that prince had eſpouſed as his 
ſecond wife, Charlotte, daughter to the duke of 
Savoy; and Charles reſented the contempt by a de- 
claration of war againft Savoy, which be was per- 
ſuaded to recall, that he might proſecute the reduc- 
nian Gene e 
But the former extenſive poſſeſſions of 

the Engliſſi in France were now confined |, 2 1 
tothe walls of Calais; and Charles, we-. 
ty of the diſobedience of his ſon, and irritated at 
the exactions which he practiſed in the county of 
Dauphwny, commiſſioned Anthony de Chabannes, 
N Dammartin, to ſeize his perſon. Lewis, 
informed of the deſign, and hopeleſs of protection 


from his father-in-law, the duke of Savoy, preci- 


pitately withdrew into Franche Comte, and after- 
wards continued his route into Brabant, Ihe duke 
of Burgundy was no ſooner apprized of his arrival, 
than he fent his ſon, the count of Charolois, to 
wait on him, ſupplied his neceffities with a liberal 
band, and gave orders that he ſhould be treated with 
every mark of reſpect. But Philip, who from the 
mild tenor of his latter conduct, had attained the 
enviable appellation of Good, refuſed to fee him till 
he had obtained the approbation of his father. 
lewis having in vain endea voured to prevail on that 
prince 10 ſupply him with an army to diſturb the 
government of Charles, retired to the caſtle © 


. Guaneppe, near Bruſſels, which the duke of Bur- 


zundy bad allotted for his refidence, and where he 
aligned him the princely penſion of twelve thon- 
land crowns ; while Lewis, ever reſtleſs and male- 
volent, employed his leifure hours in ſow ing the ſeeds 
of diſcontent between his benefattor and his ſon, the 
comt. of Charolois. = 2 i 
Arthur, count of Richemont and con- 3 
ſable of Ftance, had by the death of his 
nephew acquired. the duchy f Brittany; but the 
2 ag . 


OM 
Ver. . ; 4 
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ſatisfaftion which the king might derive from the 
advancement of that prince, who when his capri- 
cious paſſions intervened not had faithfully adhered 
to him, was imbittered by the treaſonable intrigues 
of the duke of Alencon. That haughty chief, dil. 
guſted at the coldneſs with which the king regarded 
his preteuſions to Fougeres, a town occupied by the 
duke of Brittany, entered into a negociation with 
England. His wild deſigns, which threatened the 
tranquillity of Normandy, were detected, 
Charles in anguiſh, exclaumed, © In who 
no put my truſt, when the very princes of my 
* own blocd conſpne againſt me?“ Theduke was 
immediately arreſted, tried, and condemned by a 
ſentence of the parliament : At the requeſt of the 
duke of Brittany, his puniſhment of death was 
commuted io perpetual impriſonment; and the caſ- 
tle of Loches was aſſigned as the ſeat of his cap- 
tivity. 


The dauphin and the duke of Burgundy 
„e, were both ſuſpected of having counte- 
nanccd the defigns of the duke of Alen- 
co; but the domeſtie peace of Philip was ſoon 
wounded by the arts of Lewis, and the ambition of 
his own ſon, the count of Charolois. The king of 
France was actuated by compaſſion to eſpouſe the 
party of Henry the Sixth, deſpoiled of the crown of 
"England by the triumphant Houſe of Vork; the 
count of Charolois offered to command the forces 
intended for this enterpriſe. But under this pre- 
tence, he endeavoured to conceal his defign of 
arming againſt che authority of his father. His in- 
xenon was penetrated by Charles; and the expreſ- 
ion of that marks an honeſt deteflation of the crime, 
and eſtabliſhes the moderation of his own charac- 
ter; * For two ſuch kingdoms as my own, I would 
* not hare the leaſt participation in fo | unworthy | 
e aw action,” Eut he beheld with diſtruſt the | 
Nt x ty reſidence 
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refidence of the dauphin in the dominions of 
the duke of Purgurdy ; and it is not improbable 

that he entertamed an inclination io deprive Eis un- 
grateful ſon of the ſucceſhon, when a lite of fixty 
and a reign of thirty-nine years were ex inguiſhed 
by a death equally Laue and lamentable. 

The dauphw's vicdictive ſpirit and un- 
natural diſpoſition had inſpired Charles | 
with contiaual ſuſpicions. Repeated informations 
pointed out the domeftics of the king as the afo- 
ciates of that prince, againſt the life of his father. 
The wretched monarch, jealous of all, ard igrcrant 
whoſe attachment to rely on, obftizately reſuſed to 
receive any nouriſhment during ſome days; and 
when the importunity of his attendants prevailed 


A.D. 146t. | 


over his terrors, his ſtomach would no longer re- 
ceive the food they proffered, and he periſhed for 


want of ſuſtenance. His charaQer has already been 
deſcribed as mild, generous, and courteous ; gene- 
rally ſunk in indolence and effeminacy, but ſome- 
times Tifing into thoſe exertions of virtue which diſ- 
tinguiſh the hero and the prince. His life had been 
chequered by every vieiſſitide of fortune; and 
when he had triumphed over the hereditary ene- 
mies of his throne, be at laſt expired the vidim of 


domeſtic diſſention. His remains, neglected by his 


ſon, were interted at the expence of his faithful 
companion Tannegui de Chaſtel. 3 


- 
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Acceſſion of Lewis the EHlewenti.— League for the pub- 
lic good. —Battie of Montleheri.— Treaties of Cn. 
and Saint Maur,—Tnterwew of Lewis at P. 

Tonne with the duke of Burgundy,—Impriſanment 

of the king of France. —Kevolutions in England. — 
ard the Fourth invades France.—Treaty 


Pecquigny. 


oP: „LEWIS the Eleyenth received the intel. 
ligence of his father's death with a joy 
which he affected not to conceal: The competition 
of his younger brother, the duke of Berri, vaniſhed 
at his appearance; his coronation was celebrated 
with magnificence at Rheims, and graced by the 
preſence of the duke of Burgundy aud the count o 
harolois. The firſt emotions of the king's grati- 
tude for the protection he had met with, was dil- 
played in his declaringthe count his lieutenant-genc- 
ral in Normandy, with a ſalary of twelve thouſand 
Crowns ; but theſe marks of eſteem and confidenc 


ceeded by an enmity between thoſe rival princes 
which only expired with life. | 
From his youth addicted to intrigue, and delight 
ing to tread the crooked paths of policy in preie 
: 1 


ENCE 


were tranſient and deceitful, and were ſoon ſuc- 


— 
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rence to the open road which lay before kim, Lewis, 
while he loaded the count of Charolois with careſſes, 
ratified the treaty which his father had made with 
the people of Liege; though he well knew it had 
been ſuggeſted to Charles FORTUNE, at the re- 
ception which the duke of Burgundy had afforded 
him ; and although he had l to that prince 
not our to annul the treaty, but fo jou his army 
againſt the Liegeois. Witha greater degree of con- 
ſiſtency, with an avowed contempt for the meaſures 
of his father, the miniſters of the late monarch were 
ignonriniouſly diſmiffed; the count of Dammartin 
was committed to the Paſtile ; and the duke of 
Alencon, who had been impriſoned for his treaſon- 
able practiſes againſt Charles the Seventh, was im- 
men il nediately releaſed: Yet the new monarch puniſhed 
d. in infurredtion of the citizens of Rheims, againſt his 
aty Yorn authortty, with the moſt exemplary ſeverity. 

Some troops which Lewis had granted 
o the diftrefs of Margaret of Anjou, con- , 2-9... 

fort of Henry the Sixth of England, and 
ter for which he had ſtipulated the reſtoration of Ca- 


a Joy lais if that princeſs proved ſueceſsful, were defeated, 
Fo and Breze, feneſchatof Normandy, whocommanded, 
. "WH coped with difficulty, But the ſuccours which he 


ſent to the affiftance of John, king of Arragon, 
whoſe fubjects had fhaken off their allegiance to a 
prince ſtamed with the blood of his own ſou, were 


by the 
OUNt 0 


ee ompanied by that fortune which the guilty cauſe 
as ey had eſpouſed but ill deferved. With his forces, 
1 Lewis had lent to that monarch the ſum of three 
oufaudſſ hundred thoufand crowns ; and the important coun- 
1 es of Roufillon and Cerdagne, ſubject to redemp- 


ion, were transferred to him as the ſecurity for the 
money he had advanced. 3 
The kingdom of Naples, which formerly belonged 
"the houſe of Anjou, had been ufurped by that of 
\rragon, and was now  poffeſſed by Ferdinand, - | 
| natura 


princes 


: elight 
| preie 
rence 
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natural ſon of Alphonſo, the late king. The duke 
of Calabria, the ſon of Reignier, the titular mo- 
narch of Naples, Sicily, and Jeruſalem, found the 
iaclinations of the Neapolitans favourable to his pre- 
tenſions. In the fruitleſs hope of reſtoring his kinſ- 
man, and to incline the pope to the enterpriſe, Lewis 
revoked the Pragmatic Sanction, which had been eſ- 
tibliſhed by his father. But Pius the Second, whoſe 
nephew was married to the daughter of Ferdinand, 
{till refuſed to ſanction the claim of the duke of Ca- 
labria; and the king of France, to eſcape the charge 
of levity, and yet to avoid being duped by the arts 
of the pontiff, ſufſered his parliament to carry into 
execution the Pragmatic Sanction, which he had ſo- 
lemnly cancelled, | 

Some differences between the crowns of France 
and Caſlile were productive of an interview be- 
tween the two monarchs, Lewis, and Henry the 
Fourth, ſurnamed the Impotent. They met at Mau- 
leon, on the confines of the kingdom of Navarre; 
and their different diſpoſitions were ev inced by their 
contraſted appearance. Henry, vain, magnificent, 
and haughty, was attended by a ſplendid train; 
Lewis, mean in his perſon, clad in coarſe cloth ſhort 
and unbecoming, a leaden image of the Virgin in his 
bonnet, was ſlenderly accompanied ; but the wealth 
the former had expended in his ſumptuous prepara- 
tions, the latter employed to bribe the miniſters of 
Caſtile and Arragon; and the two kings, after a 
fruitleſs conference, returned with a thorough con- 
tempt of the ſordidneſs of the one and the incapa- 
city of the other. )))). abs Le. 
With better ſucceſs Lewis entered into a negocia- 


tion with the duke of Burgundy, to procure the re- 


ſtitution of thoſe towns on the river Somme which 
had heen ceded by Charles the Seventh, at the 1rea- 


V of Arras; and which, in effect, made Philip | 
maſter of Picardy. The meaſure was oppoſed ” | 
| ? the 
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the count of Chardlois ; but the king of France had 
corrupted John de Croy, the miniſter of the duke: 


he His influence prevailed ; and four hundred thouſand 
re- crowns were given to recover theſe valuable pledges; 
of- yet with them he inſured the laſting enmity of the 
vis count, who ever afterwards regarded Lewis with 
el. jealouſy and hatred. Even in this tranſa&ion, the 
oſe duplicity of that monarch was ſtudiouſſy diſplayed: 
ad, He had agreed to retain the officers appointed by the 
Da- duke as governors of theſe towns ; but no ſtoner 
rge was he in poſſeſſion than he diſplaced them, and at 
ts the ſame time nominated others, whom he knew 
nto would be equally acceptable to Philip. 
ſo- A prince who profeſſes to deceive: muſt be univer- 
ſally ſuſpected; and when to theſe crooked arts was 
nce 


united a preſumption founded on the facility with 
be- which he had hitherto accomplithed his projetts, his 
the danger muſt be proportioned to the power of thoſe 


Lau- whom he has over-reached and oppreſſed. Arthur. 
rre; the late duke of Brittany, and conftable of France, 
heir vas ſucceeded in that duchy by Francis, a weak but 
ent, treacherous prince, whole 1nbecility was ſupplied by 
am; the abilities of his miniſters. Lewis, who held him 
hort in contempt, had infulted him by mandates of the 
a his moſt deſpotic nature. He forbad him to levy any 
-alth taxes in his dominions ; to coin money; or to term 
Jara- himſelf * Duke by the grace of God.” And Fran- 
rs of cis, unable fingly to oppoſe the arrogance of Lewis, 
er a by the advice of his council, affected to ſubmit, 
con- while he privately negociated a confederacy which 
apa- threatened to ſubvert the throne of his oppreſſor. 

The nobles cf France had been equally bruiſed by 
ocia- the iron ſway of their ſovereign; the duke of Or- 
e re- WI jeans, the firſt prince of the blood, reſpected for his 
rhich years and. virtues, had prefumed to remonſtrate 
trea- againſt his arbitrary meaſures. The injurious re- 


ip proaches of Lewis aſſected a mind 100 ſenſible of 
d by WE diſnonour; and two days after, the duke of Or. 


leans 


* 
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leans ſunk into the grave beneath the preſſure or un. 


merited inſult. His death affected not the relent- 
ieſs heart of his royal kintman ; whoſe reſemtment 
was perpetuated by abandoning the pretenſions of 
the houſe of Orleans to the duchy of Milan, and en- 
tering iuto an alliance with Franciſco Sforza, who 
had ufurped' theſe dominions. | | 

The count of Charolois openly complained that 
the perfidy of the king of France had been direcled 
to ſeize his own perſon, and that of his father, the 
duke of Burgundy, To theſe princes the duke of 
Brittany clotely united bimſelf; the conſederacy 
was ſwelled by the acceſſion of the dukes of Bour- 
bon and Nemours, the eounts of Dunois and St, Pol, 
and the count of Dammartin, who had eſcaped from 
his impriſonment. The ſecret, which was imparted 
to near five hundred perfons, was preſerved invio- 
lably; and the duke of Berri, the king's brother, 
foon joined the eonſpirators; who, to deſcribe their 
views, aſſumed the lofty diſtinction of the League 
for the public Good. 4-3 as 

The duke of Brittany, to fortify his hopes, had 
entered into an alliance with Edward the Feurth, 
who at that time occupied the throne of England; 


and the king of France, ſecure and unſuſpicious of 


the ſtorm which was gathering, reſolved to preis 
the ſubmiſſion of his vaſſal by the moſt vigorous 
meaſures. Under the pretence of a pilgrimage, he 
advanced to Poitou, a ſituation convenient for his 
projected invaſion of Brittany. But from this de- 
ſign he was recalled to provide for his pwn defence ; 
the eſcape of the duke of Berri was the ſignal for 
open hoſtilities ; and while the duke of Brittany en- 
tered France on one ſide, the count of Charolois on 


the other paſſed the Somme, and rapidly advanced | 


towards Parts. 


Amidft this alarming concurrence of eircum- | 


ſtances, the genius of Lewis, active, penetrating, 


and 
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and peeuliarly calculated to extricate him from dif- 
hculties, eminently appeared: To prevent the june- 
tion of the Breions and Burgundians, he diligently 
pointed his march towards the capital, which was 
already inſulted by the hoſtile arms of the count of 
Cbarolois. On the intelligence of the king's ap- 
proach, that prince advanced to Montleheri, about 
eight leagues beyond that city. But while he anx- 
ouſly awaited there the arrival of his confederates, 


the preſence of the royal army compelled bim to ha- 
zard an action, fingly and unſupported. The fuſpi- 


cions of Lewis, always lively, and now particularly 
arouſed by the conſciouſneſs of his own perfidious 
arts, and by the numbers who daily deſerted him, 
were extended to Breze, ſeneſchal of Normandy, to 
whom he had entruſted the conduct of his army. 
He eagerly demanded of that leader, whether he 
had not ſubſeribed the league of his enemies? 
They have indeed,” anſwered Breze, my hand- 
e writing ; but my body is your majefty's.” To eſ 
face the doubts of Lewis, the ſeneſchal determined 
immediately to engage: With the vanguard he 
drew ſo near the count of Charolois, that a battle 
was inevitable; and the king, unable to retire with- 
out diſgrace, was reluctantly induced to give the 
fignal of attack. 
The battle of Montleheri was obſtinately dif- 


puted for abave five hours ; the field preſented a 


icene of confuſed carnage, without either fkill or or- 


der; the count of Charolois hete firſt diſplayed that 


impetuous courage which ever after characteriſed 
him through life; and the king, cool and intrepid 
2midſt the dangers which ſurrounded him, extorted 
even from his adverſaries the admiration of his per- 
ſonal valour. Yet the efforts of the leaders were 
but ill ſeconded by their troops; and ſtruck with a 
ſudden panic, the greateſt part of both armies de- 
ſerted the conflict. On the fide of Lewis periſhed 


Breze 
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Breze himſelf, and about fifteen hundred men; the 
loſs of the count of Charolois was nearly equal: 
But that prince, though wounded in the throat, till 
kept the field, and claimed the victory; while Lewis, 
anxious to preſerve the metropolis, and diſtruſtful of 
the attachment of its citizens, haſtily decamped, 
and entered Paris. | 1 
I The attention of the king of France was imme- 
diately directed to ſecure the affections of the inha- 
bitants of his capital. He endeavoured to infinuate 
himſelf into their boſoms by that pliability of ad- 
dreſs of which he was ſo eminently maſter; he 
adopted manners the moſt engaging and popular; he 
courted the wives and daughters of the mechanics; 
he promiſed a repeal of every burdenſome or extra- 
ardinary impaſt ; and he extended ſeveral acts of 
grace to retain them in their allegiance. In the 
mean-time the duke of Erittany had joined the count 


of - Charolots ; and the conlederates, twelled to a hoſt 


of one hundred thouſand men; among whom were 
five hundred Swiſs, the firſt ever feen in France, 
ſwept the open country, and encamped in the vil- 
lages adjacent to Paris. But they iu vain attempted 
to gain poſſeſſion of that city by blockade, by fa- 
mine, and by mtrigue ; conſtant ſupplies were in- 
troduced by the rivers the Maine, the Yonne, and 
the Seine; and the hopes of inſurrection were bat- 
fled by the prudence and vigilance of Lewis. Terms 
of accommodation fucceeded a fruitleſs ſiege; a con- 
ference was propoſed and agreed upon between the 


King of France and the count of Charolois ; and in 


2 treaty that prince obtained for himſelf and his next 
heir the towns upon the Somme, which had already 
been ranſomed; and the diſtricts of Boulogne, Guiſne, 
Peronne, Mondidier, and Roye, as a perpetual in- 


herttaace. In a ſeparate and ſubſequent treaty, the 


relt of the confederates were gratified in their de- 
mands; Charles, the brother of the king, Nee 
tae 
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the duchy of Normandy, which Lewis more rea- 
dily granted, as he was already appriſed of the fe- 

the Rouen, To the duke of Bourbon was al- 
lotted Donchery, ſeveral lordſhips in Auvergne, 
and a hundred thouſand crowns. The duke of brit-. 
tauy acquired Montfort and Eſtampes; the count of 
Dunoisoccupied his former military poſts ; the count 
of St. Pol was inveſted with the fword of conſta- 
ble; and Anthony de Chabannes, count of Dam- 
martin, was reſtored to his eſtate, and ſoon became 
an acknowledged favourite of his ſovereign. The 
league thus broken, each member of it returned to 
his reſpective dominions or caſtles ; while the king, 
the moment he had ſigned, proteſted againſt the 
treaty, in the preſence | f ſeveral confidential mem- 
bers of the parliament of Paris, as contrary to the 
intereſts of the crown; and held himſelf in readi- 
neſs to improve each favourable moment, and ſingly 
to cruſh thoſe opponents, to whoſe united force he 
had reluctantly ſubmitted. | 


The count of Charolois had conſented . 


to an accommodation with Lewis, that he 


might exert his entire ſtrength againſt the rebellious 
inhabitants of Liege; Edward the Fourth of Eng- 
land was ſcarce confirmed on his throne, which he 
had aſcended by che expulſion of the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter; the king of France therefore ſeized the ready 
opportunity to ſhake off the fetters which the late 
treaties had impoſed. He gained the duke of Bour- 
bon, the moſt able and moderate of the confede- 
rates, by a ſpecious acknowledgment that his de- 
ſerts OE not hitherto been properly conſidered, and 
by beſtowing on bim the hand of Jane, his natural 
daughter, with the dowry of Uſſon in Auvergne, 
and Moras, Eeaurepaire, and Cornillon, in Dau- 
phine; while the diſcontents between the dukes of 
Brittany and Normandy enabled him to ſecure the 

| | neu- 
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neuttality of the former, and to recover what he had 
un wil Hiigly ceded to the latter. 
Gatte duke of Normandy, timid in his diſpo. 
fation and feeble in his mind, had jon Yee nee 


to counfelors equally weak ind fordid. | Thefe foon 
embrotled him with his royal brother; and Lewis, 


vigorous and rapid in his movements, entered the | 
province he had lately yielded, and made himſelf 


maſter of Vernon; Giſors, Gournay, and Louviers, 
Ronen ſoon opened Her gategand tinplored his mercy; 

2nd> Charles, deſtitute of reſourees and alles, de- 
pyrived of both his titles of Normandy and Perri, 
was forced to ſeek 2 doubtful ſhelter from the ſtorm 


itt the court of the duke of Brittany, and even to 


fell his plate to proture x wretched ſiſtence. 5 
To attach his intereſts to rhe Houſe of , the 
king of France preſerted to the duke of Alabris 


the ſum of twenty- four thoufand livres; but at the 


ſme time he feverely puniſhed the count of Maine, 
whom he diſcov ve: io have held a ſeeret corref- 
pendence with the confederates. The effects of 
hope and fear, which ſo entireh influence the human 


mind, were faccetsfilly excited by the policy of 


Lewis; Who Bberalfly rewarded his adherents, and 


chaſliſed with exemplary rigour his adverſaries: _ 


Yet when prudence ted, he could diſguiſe his 
reſemments, nor ſuffered paſſion to interfere with his 
intereſt. Lewis of Luxembourg, eoum of St. Pol, 
had diffingurſhed himſeff at the battle of Monitle- 
heri as an active and enterprifing general, and as a 
zealous partizan of the league; he had aſterwards 


extorted from the king the ford of conſtable ;- but 


Lewis, ſenfible of his abilities and ſplendid cen - 

nexions, determined if poſſible to detach him from 

the Houfe of Burgundy, and to ſecure his future fide- 

es ne. with Mary of md. the ſiſter of 
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France, the tardy and ineſſe 
of Brittany to reſtore him. With Francis he had 
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The death af Philip, duke of Burgundy, 
whoſe. juſtice, benefcence, aud paternal 
attention 10 his peaple had acquired him he ſurname 
of Good, Ine e his ſpacious domigions on his ſon 
Charles, count of Charolois: That prince, of fiery 
and impetuous manners, bold in 7 8 patient of 
fatigue, and daring in his d „had already hum- 
bled the rebellious people o Liege; he had reluc- 
tantly ſuffezed the 1 of ibe Ling to be difpo- 


A. b. 47 


ſeſſed of the duchy of Normandy, and had beheld 


with a lively jealouſy of the ing power af 
Salad the duke 


entered imo à ſecret treaty; but the Bretous wert 


already driven from the poſts they had occupied in 
Narmandy before the duke af R had cons x 


pied-the Somme; and the king dreading the confe- 


deracy of thoſe powerful neig bours concluded a 


inſtant peace with the duke af Brittany; conſemed 
to allow his brother the duke of ene bu 
who was now ſimply ſtiled Monſieur, an income ſuf- 
ficient to the dignity of his birth; and deſiraus of 


availiag himſelf of his ſuperior addreſs ; in nagocia- 


tion, he determined on a perſonal interview ** 
the duke of Burgundy. 


Peroune, a town of Picardy, and in the 
polleſhan of the duke af Burgundy, wass 
appointed as a place of conference; and Lewis, at- 
tended 7 * a ſlender train, and accompanied only by 
cardinal Balue, the duke of ede and the con- 
ſtable the count de St. Pol, entered the hoſtile 
walls. Intent on deceiving his rival, and im — 
dent of his own. OE committed hi to 
the faith of a prix 
vaured to 


pied by ſuſpicion, and a mind which teemed with 
every W tagem. . The 8 of Rurgundy re- 


carved 


whom. he, had invariably Tess hs 
3 even common e ms 
for a moment to havedeſcrted. a baſom lately gccu- 
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ceived the king with every mark of diſtinction, and 
icdged him in the town of Peronne ; but the con- 
courſe of Burgundian lords and other perſons of rank, 
the avowed enemies of Lewis, who daily arrived, 
awaked too late the apprebenſions of that monarch ; 


his fears plunged him into an error ſtill more dange- 


rous than that which his preſumption had ſuggeſted ; 
for his immediate ſecurity, he requeſted he might 
have apartments aſſigned bim in tke caſtle; and thus 
voluntarily delivered himſelf a priſoner at the diſ- 
cretion of Charles. . 

Previous to the interview the king, whoſe grand 
object was to keep the duke of Burgundy conſtantly 


employed in domeſtic wars, had ſent agents privately 


to Liege, to induce the inhabitants to reſume their 
arms by a promiſe of protecticn; Whether intent on 
higher deſigns his memory betrayed him, or that he 
did not expect the conſequence of his intrigues 
would be inftantaneous, the danger that might re- 


ſult from theſe practices appears not to have been 


the object of a moment's conſideration. Inflamed 
his arts, a conſiderable number of the Liegois 
aſſembled privately at Tongres, where the biſhop of 
Liege and the lord D'Himbercourt, a Burgundian 
officer of high eſtimation, were quartered with two 
thouſand men; the Bagg = ut ſuddenly ſurpriſed 
the town, captured the biſhop and the governor, 
maſſacred. part of their train, and after ſatiating 
themſelves with ſlaughter, retiied with their priſo- 
ners to Liege. rh 
The intelligence wasquickly conveyed to the duke 


of 9 : and it was added, that the ambaſſa- 


dors of the king of France had rg in perſon, 
animating the inſurgents. The paſſions of Charles, 
always impetuous, were on this occaſion heightened 


to fury. In a tranſport of rage, he reproached 


Lewis with his breach of faith, commanded the 


gates of the caſtle to be ſhut and ſtrictly * 
Wo | 2 | and 
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and denounced vengeance againſt the perfidious mo- 
narch who had deceived him. While Charles con- 
certed what meaſures to purſue with the miniſters he 


c, moſt confided in, the cauſe of his violence reached 
I, the ears of the king of France. Lewis, naturally 
L timid and irreſolute, in the hands of his mortal 
e- enemy whom he had deeply offended, ſurrounded 
3 with N who deteſted him, and ſhut up in a cham- 
it ber at a fort of that very town where Herbert, count 
. of Vermandois had confined Charles the Simple, 
_ underwent by anticipation all the horrors of death, 
4 Yet in this dangerous criſis his art never fſorſook him; 
he diſtributed large ſums of money among thoſe of- 
7 ficers whoſe opinions were moſt likely to influence 
ed | the duke of Burgundy, and endeavoured by ſplen- 


did promiſes to allay the reſentment of bis enemies, 
1 and to confirm the attachment of his friends. Three 
i days he paſſed in a ſtate of painful ſuſpence, while 


es Charles, without deigning to viſit him, maintained 
i an indignant filence. At length the rage of that 
1 prince gradually ſubſided; and on the fourth morn- 
+ ing he propoſed to the king the conditions which he 
01 had fixed as the price of his freedom. . 
5 Theſe differed but little from thoſe which compoſed 


the former treaty ; but the friendſhip of the duke 
2d ſtipulated ſor Charles, the brother of the king, the 
counties of Champagne and Brie, in lieu of the 


g's duchy of Normandy, of which he had been de- 
105 ſpoiled ; and his mn infiſted on the preſence 
a of Lewis, while he avenged the late maſſacre at 
le Tongres, and chaſtiſed the revolt of the inhabitants 
7 of Liege. The two princes immediately formed the 
* ſiege of that city; the walls had been partly de- 
555 ſtroyed in the aflault of the preceding year; but the 
Wo breaches, which had been negledted by the confi- 
120 dence, were defended by the deſpair of the citi- 


zens, enamoured of freedom, and hopeleſs of par- 
don. The mareſchal of Burgundy, who had preſſed 
| | | for- 
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forward as to a certain victory, was admontſhed to 
reipe& the ſteady valour of the inhabitants, who 
creudef through their gates to encounter him. In a 
mote daring ſally, the Liegois penetrated tothe very 


quarters of the King of France and the duke af Bui- 


guady : For a moment, the deſtruction of Lewis 
and Charles appeared inevitable ; and it was not 
without the moſt ſtrenuous efſoris of perſanalproweſs, 
that tbey at length repelled tbeir enemies. But the 
animated effuſions of enthuſiaſm ſoon funk before 
the jocreaſing numbers aud inceſſant attacks of the 
beſiegers.; Liege was carried by ſtorm ; the city was 
devoted to the flames; aud the citizens eflaced by 
| _ blood the aruelties which they had practiſed at 
Tongres. 2 125 ? 

Lewis bad been compelled'to contribute his aſſiſ- 
tance to the reduction of the unhappy people whom 
he hadexcited to revolt, and to witneſs the-puniſh- 
ment of a crime which he himſelf had ſuggeſted. 
He was now permitted to return to France; but be- 
fore he quitted the dominions of che duke of Bur- 
gundy, be enquired of that prince what conduct he 
expected to purſue if his brother ſhould not be: fatis- 
fied with: the counties of Champagne and Brie? In 
< that-caſe,” replied Charles, I fhall withdraw 
all future mediation, and leave you to accommo- 
date your ou differences.“ An important an- 
ſwer, which was haſtily given, and which the king 
of France received with pleaſure, and ſoon:converted 
pram” i Wane 1 LIES 
| Ihe ntuation ; | agne Brie, 
44g, dee, in the vicinity,of the Burgundian domi 


| nions, would have:infalibly cemented the 


alliance between the wN] dukes; and Lewis had no 
ſooner arrived at Paris than he exerted his abilities 
and addreſs to prevail on his brother to accept. in ex- 


change the county of Guienne. That prince, weak, 


and deceived by the marks of kindneſs which the 


king 
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king affected towards him, complied with the pro- 
poſal, and changed his title of duke of Normandy 
io aſſume that of Guienne. But convinced when it 


was too late of the error he had committed, and al- 
lured by the hopes of a marriage with Mary of Bur- 


gundy, the only daughter of and heireſs to the vaſt 


poſſeſlions of Charles, he began to renew his confe- 
deracy with that prince and the duke of Brittany. 
Before their meaſures were ripe, Lewis himſelf had 


determined on open hoſtilities: He had reluctantly 


yielded the towns of the Somme, which expoſed Pi. 
cardy to the conttoul of his rival; and he now pre- 
pared to recover by arms what he had loſt by his im- 
prudence. As a peer of France, the duke of Bur- 
gundy was ſummoned to the parliament of Paris; 
and on his refuſal, the conſtable St. Pol inveſted and 
poſſeſſed himſelf of St. Quintin. Amiens, Roie, 
and Mondidier ſoon after opened their gates to the 
French; and Charles was leſs diſmayed by theſe ci- 
ties than by the defection of his natural brother, 
Baldwin, , whoſe fidelity Lewis had corrupted. Un- 
certain whom to truſt, and doubtful of the event of 
war, the haughty diſpoſitionof Charles condeſcended 
to ſolicit a peace: To enforce his propoſal, he croſſed 
the Somme with a numerous army; and Lewis, 
ſwayed by his natural reſolution, eonfented to a 
truce for à year. IST n 1 1235 IM 
When the king of France firſt reſolved. .._. __ 
to attack the duke of Burgundy, he was en- IF . p 
couraged:in that enterpriſe, by a new revo- | +. 
lution. in England. The earl of Warwic, whoſe 
valour and popularity had contributed fo eminently 
io raiſe 2 the Fourth to the throne, had quit- 
ted the cauſe of that prince in diſguſt, and eſpouſed, 
the claim of Henry the Sixth, from whoſe feeble 
band he had formerly wreſted the ſceptre. Charles 
7 Burgundy bag 15 8755 che ſiſter of 12 ; and 
wis, impelled by bis natural enmity to the alles 
Vol. "Hd | 8 b ; a and 
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and connections of Charles, furniſhed Warwic with 
a fleet to efcort him, and granted him a ſupply of 
men and money. That nobleman landed at Dart- 
mouth; and the ſpirit of diſcontent foon ſwelled his 
| Ward train to an army of ſixty thouſand men: 
"oY Nottingham, the camp of ard was be-, 
ayed by the ſecret adherents: of the houſe of Lan- 
9 „ and the partizans of Warwic. Edward 
himſelf, amidſt the confuſion of a nocturnal tumult, 
eluded the fearch of his enemies, and with a ſmall 
retmue fled to Lynn in Norfolk; there he fortunately 
found ſome ſhips ready, in which he embarked, and 
eſcaped with difficulty into the port of Alcmaer i in 
Holland. 
But the hopes which wis might entertain from 
che reſtoration of Henry the Sixth, were ſoon diſſi- 
pated by a ſecond revolution equally rapid and ex- 
traordinary. Although the repeated information 
which Charles had conveyed to his brother - in- la w 
of the defigns of Warwic had been diſregarded, 
ver intereſt aud inclination prompted him to make 
{pe efforts in the fapport . fo near x kinfman ; and 
hie dreatied left Henry and Lewis ſhould overwhelm 
him with their united arms; He determined howe- 
ver to conceal his preparations as much as poſſible, 
and if unfucceſsful to difavow them. Four large 
veſſels were equipped at Terveer in Zealand; and 
| fourteen ſhips were ſecretly hired from the Hanſeatic 
League; a confederacy which originated with the 
cities of Lubeck and Hamburgh, and which after- 
wards included eighty confiderable (cities, ſcattered 
through thoſe en that ſtretch from the bottom 
of the Faliic to Cologne on the Rhine.” With this 
mall ſquadron Edward, "impatient! for. revenge, 
feered towards Fngland: Aſter an ineſſectual at- 
remp nt on the coalt of Norfolk, he landed at Raven- 
Ws 10 Forkſhire; hie ſocg obtained]. poſſeſſion of | 
ciiy ef Work; aud by the acceſſion of is adhe- | 
rents 
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rents found himſelf at the head of a formidable army. 
By ſecret and rapid marches he evaded the forces of 


7 Warwic, poſted near Leiceſter ; prefented himſelf 
n: at the gates, and was received by the citizens of 


de- London. In tlie battle of Barnet he defeated War- 
on. ie, who periſhed in the field; in a ſecond action 
rd near Tewkeſbury he again triumphed over the Lan- 
alt, caftrians z-and the murder of Henry the Sixth, and 
\all his only ſon, feemed to extinguiſh the hopes of that 
ely e to ſecure the crown to the houſe 
ot 173 l 1 | 
- The ſueceſt of bis brother. in. law revived | 148 
the ambition of the duke of Burgundy; © 
om he teſumed his negociations with the king of Eng- 
In- land, the duke of Erittany, and the duke of Guienne. 
ex- The latter prince was again allured by the hopes of 
tion marrying Margaret of Burgundy: But while the de- 
law bens of the confederates reer the faireſt prbſ- 
led, pet, it was again overcaſt by the ſudden and myſte- 
lake nous death of the duke of Guienne; an event ſo 


* fortunate for Lewis as to oceaſion an univerſal ſuſpi- 
n (ion of his having haſtened it by poiſon. A variety 
We. of eireumſtanees combined with the character of 
ble, Lewis to confirm the public opinion. The abbot of - 
arge St, John d' Angeli, on whom the general voice had 
ad fed as the-ipftrument of this .atfocious' deed; was 
tic band iu the morning appointed for his trial ftranglet, 
Uthe ad lying dead in his cell; and it was commonly be. 
5 ieved that the king had not heſitated to comceal he 
mf irſt er ime by the perpetratiom of a ſecond. With a 


conduct equully dark and deſigning, he procured do 
eee trace te authors of his 9 8 
ie to be brought io him; he even appointe com- 
milſioners to eme upon their examination'; but th 
ibunal was not allowed to come to any decifion, 
though the members of it werd rewarded-by Lewit, 
Who eagerly ſeized Guienre, and re- united it tothe 


iii 


town of Frandes. 
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The indignation and war by d of is _ of 
Burgundy was again arouſed by the deplorable and 
Ag death of his ally; be entered Picardy 
with an army, determined to wreak: his yengeance 
on the unhappy ſubjects of the unnatural Lewis, and 
to ſacrifice to the memory of the duke of Guienne 
every inhabitant who fell into his power. The un- 
fortunate citizens of Neſle were the firſt to encounter 
his fury, and were involved in a promiſcuous maſ- 
ſacre, without reſpe& to ſex or age. But Beauvais, 
confident in her walls and the ſtrength of her garri- 
| fon, derided his menaces, and repulſed his attacks; 
while Charles, diſappointed in this attempt, raiſed 
the hopeleſs fiege, entered the country of Caux, 
ſeized the cities of Eu and St. Valery, delivered 
Longueville to the flames, and extended his devaſta- 
tions as far as the gates of Rouen. 
Tewis, uniform and conſtant in his deſigns, had, 

during the invaſion of his furious rival, encampedon 

the frontiers of Brittany, determined to diſſolve the 
league between Francis and Edward the- Fourth. 
The latter prince, occupied in the internal regulation 
of his own kingdom, was deterred from affording 
that ready ſuccour which his allies required; and 
the duke of Brittany, unable to face the royal army 
of Lewis, ſubſcribed a truce for a year. His exam- 
ple was followed by the duke of -turgundy, whoſe 
impolitic violence in deſtroying the open country ba 
proved fatal to his own deſigns, and compelled hin 
for want of ſubſiſtence to retire to his own domini. 
ons, and to agree to a ceſſation of hoſtilities. 
>. This interval from war was diligent!) 
emplo each prince in endeavours 10 
increaſe the 3 | ee. adherents, and t 
corrupt thoſe of his adverſary. - Of the nobles q 
France, Lewis of: Luxembourg, count de St. Pc 
and conſtable of that kingdom, claimed the pr 
eminence in power and abilities: His territories |; 


betwed 
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between the king's and thoſe of the duke of Bur- 
gundy ; St. Quintin, Ham, and Bohain acknow- 
| ledged his authority; and the revenue which he 
drew from his poſts, and the martial train which he 
maintained, reſembled rather the eſtabliſhment of a 
ſovereign than a ſubject. At the battle of Montle- 
heri he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf as one of the moſt 
active chiefs of the league; and though he had ſince 
preſerved the external appearance of allegiance to 
Lewis, yet he never heſitated to engage in every re- 
bellious negociation. To reconcile ſome differences 
which had ariſen between the king and himſelf, he 
had inſulted the dignity of the crown by inſiſting on 
a perſonal conference; and at their interview he ſtu- 
diouſly affected to diſplay his diſtruſt by the precau- 
tions which he openly made uſe of, and the number 
of armed partizans by which he was attended. 
From this conference he retired, after vowing inv io- 
lable fidelity in future, to enter into freſh intrigues 
with Edward the Fourth of England, and with the 
duke of Burgundx. . 
Though Edward conſidered himſelf but little in. 
debted to the duke of Burgundy for the reception 
which Charles had given him during his exile, yet 
policy induced theſe princes io maintain a cloſe con- 
nection, and they agreed to unne their arms in mak- 
ing a powerful invaſion in France. A league was 
formed, in which Edward ſtipulated io paſs the feas 
with an army exceeding ten thouſand men, and to 
invade the French territories ; Charles promiſed to 
join him with all his forces. The king of England 
was to challenge the crown of France, and to obtain 
at leaſt the provinces of Normandy and Guienne ; 
the duke was to acquire Champagne, and fome ad- 
jacent diſtricts, and to free his dominions from ho- 
mage; neitber party was to make peace without the 
conſent of the other. The intereſt of the duke of 
Brittany they naturally coneluded would induce him 
\ 1 to 
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to join theft ſtandard ; and the count de St. Pol had 
ſecretly @gaged to receive the Engliſh into St. 
Quimin#aad into the other towns which he oceu- 
pied orꝰthe river Somme. 7 A | 
1 The ſituation of Lewis was at leaſt deli- 
. cate if not dangerous; and he was pre- 
ſerved'from the ftorm equally by his own dexterity 
and ſhe indiſcretion of his adverſaries. The king of 
Engffind bad paſſed over to Calais with an army of 
fiftchn hundred men at arms, and fifteen thouſand 
arefers ; but the impatient temper of the duke of 
Burgundy could ill brook the neceſſary delay which 
ended the levying ſo formidable a force ; Ena- 
moured of new dehgns, he had already engaged in 
quarrel with the whole Germanic body by laying 
Tiege tothe town of Nuiz on the Rhine; and while 
e pertinaciouſly adhered to this enterprile, he in 
vain endeavoured in perſon io excuſe his breach of 
1 and to extort the approbation of his ally to a 
meaſure ſo fatal to their mutual intereſts. Yet Ed- 
ward advanced into Picardy, in expectation that the 
conſtable would at leaſt have performed his promiſe, 
and delivered into his hands the town of St. Quin- 
tin ; but St. Pol, by a double piece of treachery, 
deceived his alhes, and enabled Lewis to diſſolve a 
league, which if it had been ſtrictly maintained, 
might have renewed the dilaltrous defrath of Crecy 
and Azincourt. =o : 
Lewis, ſenſible of his inability: to op- 
pole the confederates by arms, had re- | 
courſe to artifice and negociation, his uſual engines: 
Swayed more by political views than the point of 
honour, he deemed no ſubmiſſions ioo mean which 
might free him from his enemies. Edward, volup- 
tuous and indolent, and diſſatisfied with his allies, 
lent a ready ear to his propoſals. The king of France 
fiipulated to pay the king of England ſeventy-five 
thouſand crowns, on his conſenting immediately - 
3 5 | repals | 
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tepaſs the ſeas: Io this condition was added ano- 
ther, which plainly proclaimed the ignominious 
badge of tribute; fifty thouſand crowns a year were 
ſettled on Edward for his life; and the laſt article 
betrothed the dauphin when of age io the eldeſt 


daughter of the king of Englayd. In vain did the 


duke of Burgundy loudly clamour againſt the inju- 
rous treaty ; Edward, unmoved by his reproaches, 
and Lewis indifferent to his menaces, ratified the 
peace at a perſonal interview at Pecquigny, pear 
Amiens. Yet the lapſe of ſucceſſive years had not 
effaced the guilty conference of Montereau; and the 
two monarchs in their preparations ſeem to have 
been actuated by a mutual diſtruſt, In the middle 
of the bridge 05 Pecquigny, a grated barrier was 
erected, the intervals of which would only allow an 
arm to paſs; on oppoſite ſides the two princes ap- 
peared ; and after conferring privately together, aud 
coufirming the articles of peace, they parted with 
liberal but_hollow profeſſions of reciprocal friend- 
ſhip and eſteem. | 

Yet however the abje& conceſſions of Lewis 


might degrade the dignity of the king of France, 


his foul on this occaſion ſcemed not deſtitute of hu- 
manity ; and amidſt a variety of intereſted intrigues, 
one action of genuine liberality commands our at- 
tention and admiration. Margaret, the unfortunate 
widow.of Henry the Sixth, was ranſomed from Ed- 
ward by Lewis for the ſum of fifty thouſand crowns; 
and that princeſs, aſter having experienced ſo many 
viciſſitudes of life, after having beheld the untimely 
fate of her huſband, her ſon, and the noble follow- 
ers of her fortune, found a ſafe aſylum in France, 
where ſhe paſſed the remainder of her days in tran- 
quillity and privacy. | | 
Although Edward had fo little reaſon to be ſatis- 


fed with the conduct of the duke of Burgundy, he 


relerved to that prince a power of acceding to the 
| oe :reaty 
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treaty of Pecquigny ; but Charles, 8 haughty, 
replied that he was able to ſupport himſelf without 
the aſſiſtance of England, and that he would make 
no peace with Lewis till three months after the re- 
turn of Edward into his own country. Jo this re- 
ſolution he adhereg; but that period was no ſooner 
celapſed than he negociated and concluded a truce 
for nine years. | | 
When theſe princes agreed to ſuſpend their ac- 
tive enmity for ſo long a term, the public articles 
they ſubſcribed eontained only mutual ſtipulations for 


the common advantages of their ſubjects; but n 


private they had ſigned an agreement of different 
import. The perfidy of the count de St. Pol had 
rendered him odious to all parties, and his rum 
was ſeeretly determined; on the firſt intelligence of 
the implacable reſentment of Lewis, the conſtable, 
confounded and irreſolute, had fled to Mons in Hai- 
nault. But the duke of Burgundy had already eon. 
ſented to deliver him up ; and the count de St. Pol, 
after a haſty trial, was condemned, and executed on 
a public ſcaffold. His fate was the merited conſe- 
quence of his repeated acts of perfidy and ingrati- 
tude; yet the compoſure and undaunted courage 
with which he encountered death, effaced the re- 
membrance of his guilt; and poſterity has not failed 
to brand the avarice and rapacity of Charles of 
Burgundy, who ſtipulated the eſtates and moveables 
of St. Pol as the price of the unhappy fugitive whom 
he betrayed. _ „ 
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Wars of Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy. —Death 
of that prince. Burgundy and Artois re-annexed 
| to the crown of France — Acquiſition of Provence. 
—Death of Lewis the Eleventh. Sketch of the Con- 
ſtitutiom of France from the acceſſion of Hugh Capet 
10 the death of Lewis the Eleventh. 
Lewis had effeQually extinguiſhed the 
enmity or ambition of the king of Eng- 
land by a ſervile compliance with the demand of 
tribute, which he in vain endeavoured to diſguiſe un- 
der the name of a penſion ; he had compelled the 
duke of Brittany to ſubſcribe a new and ſeparate 
treaty, by which he renounced all alliances with the 
enemies of France; by the execution of the count 
de St. Pol he had ſtruck terror into the ſeditious vaſ- 
ſals of the crown; but the duke of Burgundy was 
{till a rival, whoſe growing greatneſs haunted his 
imagination, and claimed his conſtant attention. 
| That prince had lately reduced the city of Nancy, 
and added the country of Lorrain to his former do- 
minions. But Charles poſſeſſed the courage and am- 
bition of a conqueror, without the prudence or po- 
liey of a ſtateſman: Ever ardent in his enterpriſes, 
his reſtleſs diſpoſition on ſome imaginary inſult preci- 
pitated him againſt the Swiſs, a virtuous and hardy 
people, 
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ple, who had purchaſed their freedom by the 

deſt oppoſition to Auſtrian tyranny, and who 
cheriſhed it with an enthuſiaſtic affection amidſt their 
lakes and mountains. | 

The Swiſs in vain attempted to deprecate the 
wrath of Charles by the moſt humble applications 
fr peace; in vain did they offer to abandon all alli. 


ances that were contrary to his intereſt, and for a 


ſmall ſubſidy to ſupply him with a body of fix thou. 
ſand men to ſerve indiſeriminately againſt his ene- 
mies. Charles was deaf to every propoſal, howe- 
ver ſubmiſſive or advantageous ; he entered a bleak 
and mountainous ate! i which ouly could recom- 
pence his hazard and toils with barren laurels. Af. 


ier reducing ſome inconſiderable places he laid fiege | 


to Granſon: That town was defended by the obli1- 
nate valour of ſeven or eight hundred S iſs, zealous 
in the cauſe of their country, and refolute to viadi- 
cate their liberty. The cantons of Berne, Lucerne, 
Fribourg, and Zurich, armed in their behalf : But 
Granſon bad ſurrendered at diſcretion, and the gar- 
rilon had already been facrificed to the reſentment of 
Gharies, before the conſederates could arrive. The 


duke of Burgundy, after this example of feverry, 


might have maintained the advantageous poſt he had 
occupied, and derided the efforts of his enemies, 
whom poverty muſt ſoon have compelled to diſperſe. 


But he obſtinately rejected the advice of his moſt } 


experienced officers, and preſſed forwards 10 the fa- 
tal conflict. Confiding in the ſuperior numbers and 
diſcipline of an army, which is repreſented as 


amounting to fifily thouſand men, he priecipuately F 


entered the defiles of the mcamtanns, and was en- 
countered and defeated by ſcarce ten thouſand Swils, 
haſtily collected and rudely armed, but animated by 
an Invincible love of freedom. : Yet the Swiſs, de. 
ſtitute of cavalry, were unable to continue the pur. 
fuir, and improve the advantage. In the action of 

77 5 - Granſon, 
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Granſon, the duke of Burgundy loſt only ſeven men 
at arms; but his military cheſt, his ſuperb plate, 


and his jewels, the moſt ſplendid in Europe, were 


the prey of the viQors; and the Swiſs were firſt 
taught the value of riches from the magnificent fpoils 
of the field. 8 | 5 

A mind elated by conſtant proſperity could ill 
ſubmit to the iron ſcourge of adverſity ; the diſap- 
pointment of Charles was attended by a ſevere indiſ- 
poſition: But he could ſcarce raiſe himſelf from the 
couch of ſickneſs before he reſumed his arms, and 
prey to eftace the ſhame of his late defeat. By 
an 


guage the moſt ſubmiſſive, and by profeſſions the 
moſt laviſh, he endeavoured to ſecme the neutrality 


of the king of France : That monarch, though he 
| attefted to behold with unconcern, diligently 
watched the meaſures of his rival. Wary and cau- 
tious, he {till dechned to engage in open hoſtilities; 
but with his gold he nurſed the hopes, and fortified 
the independent fpirits of the Swiſs ; while Charles, 
inacceÞible to council, and bent on deſtruction, r- 
aſſembled his ſcattered forces; and in four months 
from the defeat of Granſon, with an army of twenty- 
three thauſand men, he inveſted Vorat, a ſmall 
town near the city of Berne. 


The Swils, reinforced by the confederate cities of 


Germany, might compoſe a body of thirty thouſand 
men: Their valour was directed by the experience 
of Rene, duke of Lorrain, whoſe territories the 
duke of Burgundy had ſeized, and who was now in- 
ſpired with a thirſt of vengeance, and the hopes of 
returning dommion. Charles, on. intelligence of 
their approach, raiſed the ſiege of Morat, and ad- 
vanced to meet them. But his impetuoſity was ill- 
leconded by his troops ; the ſteady courage of the 
Swiſs trium 
thouſand horſe compleated the conſuſion of the van- 
quiſhed ; and eighteen thouſand Burgundians were 
| {ſuppoſed 


over all obſtacles; a body of four 
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poſed to have perifhed in the batile of Morat: 
The duke of Burgundy himſelf continued his flight 
beyond the mountains; and it was not till he arrived 
at St. Claud, that he conſidered himſelf in ſafety. 
The actions of Granſon and Morat convinced 
Lewis that he could not more efſectually atchieve the 
deſtruction of the duke than by abandoning him to 
his own unbridled paſſions, and to the war again 
the Swiſs, which he ſtill perſevered in with incredi- 
ble obflinacy. The late defeats had cooled the ar. 
dour of his alltes, and confirmed the confidence of 
his enemies ; the duke of Lorrain had recovered the 
city of Nancy, and great part of his dominions; 
while Charles overwhelmed with ſhame and indig- 
nation, paſſed his melancholy hours at le Riviere, 
and ſecluded himfelf almoſt ' from the fight of his 
moſt confidential miniſters. Ne 
But the loſs of Nancy rouſed him from his lethargy; 
and thoſe efforts which might have preſerved that 
city he determined on too late to recover it. He in- 
veſted it with a third army againſt the advice of bis 
moft experienced officers; but Charles, conſcious of 
his own breach of faith to the count de St. Pol, had 
ever ſince the death of that nobleman been diſtruſt- 
ful of his ſubjects, and endeavoured 1o ſecure his 
ae by the attachments of foreigners. Among 
theſe, the count de Campobaflo, a native of Naples, 
and exiled thence as a partizan of the Houſe of An- 
ou, held the principal place in his favour, What- 
ever motives might ſtimulate him, Campobaſſo re- 
paid the kindnefs of the duke with the blackeſt in- 
gratitude and baſeſt treaſon; it is obſeurely hinted 
that he once ſuffered from the ungovernable rage of 
Charles, the indignity of a blow; but all hiſtorians 
agree, that he repeatedly offered to the king of 
France to deliver up to him his maſter, alive or 
dead. Though Lewis was but little ſerupulous in 
the meaſures whick he adopted, he abhorred a _ 
5 chery 
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chery which diſſolved all ties between the prince and 
his lervant; he even revealed the deſigu to the duke 
of Burgundy ; But the charaQter of Lewis induced. 
even. Charles to deſpiſe the intelligence. If it 
« were even true, the king would never impart 10 
eme ſo important a ſecret,” was the reply of Charles; 
who even redoubled his marks of confidence and 
attachment to the perfidious Neapolitan. , 55 
The duke of Burgundy was ſtill occu- , 
pied in the ſiege of Nancy, Which he 
preſſed, regardleſs of the inclemeney of winter, 
when be was alarmed by the approach of a nume- 
rous army of Germans, commanded by the duke of 
Lorrain, who diligently advanced to the relief of 
his capital. Charles quitted his entrenchments.;to 
meet his enemies; his army, ſcarce amounting to , 
four thouſand ., men, . harrafſed,by inceſſant: ſervice, 
and diſpirited/ by former defeats, was ſoon broken 
by the ſuperior number of the Germans. Charles 
himſelf, fought with the ; moſt heroic courage, and 
expoſed his perſon wherever the danger was moſt 
conſpicuous ;: when the rout became general, he was 
borne away in the flight. - Campobalilo, who had 
deſerted previous to the, action with about eighty 
men at arms, left twelve or fifteen men about the 
duke's perſon; with a ſtrict command to aſſaſſinate 
him amidſt the tumult: Theſe executed their deteſ- 
table commiſſion too faithfully ; and two days after- 
wards the body of Charles was found dead, naked, 
and frozen; and pierced with three wounds. 
Thus fell the laſt male heir of the houſe of Bur- 
gundy, n victim to his ill-concerted, enterpriſes and 
preſumptuous courage. Lewis, ſenſible, of his 
danger and anxious Tor his fate, at the moment of 
his death, was at his favourite reſidence of Pleſſis 
le Tours; he received the intelligence with immo- 
derate joy; and the liberal recompence he beſtowed 
on the meſſenger proclaimed. his unbounded wan. 
_ Ho . 
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ports at the deſtruction of his rival. The death of 


Charles opened a wide and flattering profpeR to his 
ambition: That prince leſt behind him an 


rage or diſeipline. His otily danghter, Mary, had 
not yet attained her twentieth year; and during the 
life of her father ſhe had been ſueceſſively promiſed 
to ſeveral different” princes, aecotding as their alli. 
ances were favourable to the ambitibas projets he 
eutertained. Several gf the provinces which Mary 
mhericed had been diſmembered from the kingdom 
of Frauce; and the doniinions' of Lewis, which 
ſtretched along the frotitier ef her tetriories poimed 
out to his hopes the favourable moment of aggran- 
That he might be able to exert H whole force on 
this octafton, he refuſed to ſuppott/the pretenſions of 
the duke of Orleans, firft prince of the blood; and 
whom he hadeompelled to matry Jane] big you¹8feſt 
daughter, a princeſs ignorant, deſormed, and deemed 
incapable of beartng children: The untimely fate 
of Galeas, duke f | 
the midſt of his gtards, ſeemed to open à deſirable 
opportunity for the duke of Otlesus to ſubſtantiate 
the claims to that duchy, Which he'derived ftom his 


grandmother Valentina V 
natutal jealouſy would: probably have prevented him 
from coumtenaneing the meaſure, was now ſolely en- 


groffed by the expectation of uniting to his crown | 


the _dommions of the houſe of  Birgundy; Two 
paths preſetited themſelves to his view: The firſt 
was the marriage of the dauphin, the ſecond that of 
the count of Angouleme, a prince of th&blogd; with 
the daughter of the late duke. By the former he 
would have annexed alF her ferritories” to his own, 
and rendered France the moſt powerful monarchy in 
Europe; but one obſtacle intervened in the difparity 
of age between the dauphin, then 1 
7 852 old. 
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old, and Mary, who was already twenty. The Fle- 
mivgs alſo regarded with diſtruſt the choice of a mal- 
ter poſſeſſed of ſuch refources as might enable him to 
oppreſs their” liberties ;- and the dread of whoſe go- 
vernment was increafed by the odious maxims which 
he publicly profeſſed. From: thefe objections the 
count of Angouleme was free; and Mary herſelf 
| WM hid diſcovered ſome inclination to beſtow ber hand 
; on that prince. ''By this marriage Lewis would have 
£ prevented her dominions from being conveyed to a 
y nral power; and in return for the ſplendid efta- 
N WW blſhment which the count of Angouleme would ob- 
od ain, he might bave: ſtipulated conceſſions high] 
- 

n 


benefictal tothe eroun of France. Bui that monareh 
had been ſo long accuſtomed to tread the crooked 
paths ef inſidieus policy, that he defprſed the plain 
and open road; aud whether adtuated by the dread. 


of ek aggrandifing a fubjeR; or his unrelenting deteſta- 
d non of the race of Burgundy, he: adopted a courſe 
ft es likely ro ſucceed; bur better adapted to his ge- 
6d ius, and more conſiſtent with his-diſpofition: - + 
800 While he amuſed Mary with infiſfting on the im- 
mu pradicable match wich the dauphin, he propoſed to 
le Winder himſelf by force: of arms, maſter of her do- 
ne Wiinions. He addreſſed circular'letters to the prin- 
Ms Nepal cities of the duchy, repreſenting that Burgundy 
de YR been given by king Johm to the male heirs: 


o his ſon Philip, and that it now conſequently re- 
rerted to the erown. Though he was ſenſible that 
his plea could impoſe on none, yet he was ſatisfied 
hat it might afford an excuſe to thoſe whom the 
nore perfuaſive arguments of imereſt ſnould allure to 
ts ſtandard! ' The governors of the towns were 
vrapted to deſert their ſovereign ;- the inhabitants 
dere induced t riſe againſt thoſe: governors who 
reſer ved their allegiance'; and upon the approach 
Lewis, Ham, Perronne; St. Quintin, Roi, Mon- 
ider, Vervins, and Landrecy, opened their gates 


| o 
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to him. The ſtates aſſembled at Dijon were ſum. the 
moned to yield obedience to the king; theſe com- tea 
plied upon the expreſs condition, that a general am- au 
neſty ſhould be granted to all thoſe who had ſerved the 
the late duke, or who were ſtill attached to the | 
princeſs his daughter; and that the king ſhould: eva- mil 
cuate the duchy in caſe Charles, their rightful prince, fert 
again appeared; a ſtipulation founded on a report ſer 
which was eagerly circulated, that Charles had his 
eſcaped tbe diſaſtrous field of Nancy, and had retired of 
to Jeruſalem to paſs the remainder of his days in ſo- not 
litude and penitence. > 501 after #2 tria 
The province of Artois was ſubdued by the ſame wh 
means as the county of Burgundy ; but Flanders re- une 
ſiſted the arms and arts of the king of France. Oli- to 
ver le Dain, whothough at firſt only barber to Lewis, wal 
ſoon acquired the confidence of that monarch, held inſe 
intelligence with the inhabitants of Ghent; but diſ- by 
appointed in his hopes of exciting theſe to revolt wit 
againſt Mary, he retired preciptately to Toutnay, ind 
whoſe citizens readily liſtened to his ſplendid pro- h. 
miſes, and opened their gates to a; detachment of Bur 
the French. Meanwhile -Dammartin, grand maſter Wl ren: 
to Lewis, ſurpriſed and , levelled | Aveſae to the now 
ground, burnt Caſſel, and ravaged the open country Wl clue 
with that ſpirit of devaſtation which could only be ing 
ſuggeſted by his unfeeling ſovereign; 1 
Nor were the talents and induſtry of Lewis leſs tille 
diſplayed in the cabinet than in the ſield. His prac- Ma 
tices unfold a ſeries of the meaneſt falſhood, and the to t] 
deepeſt treachery. He negociated with Mary; and aga 
in order to render her odious to her ſubjects, he be- Fre 
trayed to them her moſt important ſecrets ; he car tow 
ried on a, private correſpondence with the two mi the 
niſters whom ſhe chiefly truſted, and then commu diff 
nicated the letters which be had received from ibem Ma. 
to the ſtates of Flanders; who enraged at their per nare 
ing 


tidy, brought them immediately to trial, tortured 
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and unmoved by the 


tem with extreme N 
r fovereign, who knew 


tears and entreaties of the 


aud approved of all that the miniſters had done, 


they beheaded them iu her preſence. 1 
ut the perfidy which Lewis practiſed againſt the 
miniſters, and the fury with which he ravageck the 
fertile fields of the Flemings, inſtead of ſubduing, 
ſetved only to confirm the averſion cf that people to 
his government; and Mary, with the approbation 
of the States of Flardets, beſtowed her hand and 
noble inheritance on Maximilian, archduke of Auſ- 
tria, and ſon of the emperor Frederick the Third; 
while the king of France, alarmed at having thus 
une xpectedly aggrandized a rival power, endeav ourecł 
to counterbalance the errot by an alliance with Ed- 
ward the Fourth of England. lle had previoufly 
nſefted that monarch, who was frequently actuateck 
by paſſions unworthy of a ſovereign and a ſtatefinary, 
with a jealouſy of his brother Clarence; this had 
induced the king of England to neglect the advances 
which were made of marrying Clarence to Mary of 
Burgundy, and inelined him to behold with indiffe- 
rence the conqueſt of Lewis over that country; he 
now confented to convert the truce formerly con- 
cluded into a ſolid peace, which was to continue dur- 
ing the life of the two kings, KN after. 
The independence of Flanders was for- 8 
tified by the union of Maximilian with * 47% 
Mary; and by the return of the prince of Orange 
to the party of that princeſs, the flames of war were 
again extended to the cities of Burgundy. The 
French were expelled from ſeveral confiderable 


towns; and Lewis had reaſon hourly to apprebend 


the entire revolt of that country, hen his fears were 
diſipated by unexpected ovettures of peace from 
Maximilian. The commiſſioners of the two mo- 
narchs concluded a truce at Eens, without expreſſ. 
wg any term for its duration; and without including 
Vor, C c e 
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the copnty of Burgundy, which was ſoon again re- 
duced by the arms of Lewis. 

Ibis ſuſpenſion of public ' hoſtilities could ſcarce 
be called a flate of tranquillity to the unhappy ſub- 
jects of France; with his years the ſanguiuary diſpo- 
ſitions cf Lewis increaſed; he had Louriſhed an in- 
ceſſant deſire of vei geance againſt James d'Armag- 
nac, duke of Nemovis, ove of the firſt noblemen in 
the bingdom, aud who had appeared a zealous con- 
federate in the League for the public Good.” The 
authoruy of the ſovereign gradually extended, no 
| 5 auy bounds but his own will ; the ex- 
ecviinn.of i e count de St. Pol had broken the ſpi- 
ris of te, pokilizty of France ; ard Lewis reſolved 
to ſatiate Lis thirſt of recuge on the duke of Ne- 
wours.,...'1 hat: unſortunate robleman, to avoid the 
reſentment of his; royal maſter, kad retired to the 
fortrets of Carlat, among the mountains of Au- 
eigne, He was there beſieged by the ſeigneur de 
Beaujeu, who had, married Anne, the daughter of 
Lewis: But the ſituation of the caſtle rendered it al- 
moſt inacceſſible by force; and the duke of Nemours 
received the moſt. ſolenm aſſurances of ſafety, if he 
would ſurrender himſelf, Conf diug in the honour of 
his enemy, be complied; but the king, who {ported 
wih all the ties of virtue and ſociety, cauſed him, 
in violation of his ſolemn compact, io be carried io 
the Baftile;; He was. confined within an, iron cage, 


the familiar inſlrument of his ſovereigu's cruelty ; | 


even the judges, who reluctantly condemned him to 
be beheaded, . were reprimanded becaule., they bad 
releaſed him from. the, narrow circle, of his contine- 


ment during his examination. The inhumanity of 


the king extended beyond the ſentence, to inſult the 
offspring and embitter the laſt moments of the un- 
happy criminal; By an unprecedented refinement in 
cruelty, he commanded, the two ſons of the duke, as 
Jet in early childhood, and conſequently jncapab's 

* | | ES 
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| of any participation. in the treaſon, to be placed di- 


rectly under the ſcaffold ; where they were covered 


; - with the blood of their wretched father, which de- 
8 ſeended on their heads. | 

a The concurring teſtimony of contemporary hiſlo- 
6 rians ſcarce allow us to credit the var ious barbarities 
; which ſtamp with indelible infamy the reign of 
n Leu is: Four thouſand perſons, without the form of 


1 trial, are ſuppoſed to have periſhed the unhappy 


e victims of his bloody ſuſpicions and reſentments: 


Yet while we deteſt his cruelty, we are frequently 
compelled to acknowledge his firmneſs and fagacity. 
The wealth of the family of the Medici, acquired 
by trade, and the Sever” owl ſpirit of the firſt Coſ- 


e- mo gave him ſuch an aſcendancy over his country- 
he men, that though the forms of a popular govern- 
he ment were preſerved, he was in reality the head of 
LU the commonwealth. A confiderable degree of his 
de power he tranſmitted to his deſcendants; his grand- 
of ſons, Laurence and Julian, had rendered themſelves 
al- odious to pope Sixtus the Fourth; and the holy 
urs ſueceſſor of St. Peter did not heſitate to engage the 
he Wl envy of ſome citizens of Florence in a conſpira 

r of againſt the lives of the Medici. The church was 
ted txed on as the ſcene of action; Julian penſhed by 
um, the daggers of the aſſaſſins; but Laurence was pre- 
110 ſerved amidſt the tumult by the zeal and fidelity of 
ge, his friends. At the ſame moment the troops of Six- 
ty ; tus entered the territories of Florence, and extended 
110 their devaſtations to the gates of the city. The houſe 
had of Medici, unequal to the conteſt, implored the 
me- protection of the king of France. Lewis, though 
y oi me flave of the moſt abject ſuperſtition, aſſerted 


the Roman pontiff; and the court of Rome, after an 
inefſectual diſplay of thoſe arts for which ſhe was 
celebrated, was compelled to recall her cenfures, 


on this occaſion the pretenſions of Laurence againſt. 


and 


8 
i 
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and yield to the powerful mediation of the king of 
France. Fs i | | 
5 ſecure more firmly the friendſhip of 
Pugland, Lewis contracted the dauphin to 
Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of Edward the Fourth; 
while Maximilian, ardeut and fickle in his enter. 
pres, relumed his claim to Burgundy, ard renewed 
the war before the (expiration of the truce, A va- 
riety of deſultory actions, and the mutual deſtruc- 
tion of cities, can afford but little entertainment to 
the reader; the hottie armies at length engaged at 
Guinegate ; the Flemings were broken by the impe- 
tous charge of the Freuch ; but the victory was ra- 
viſned from the latter by their own imprudence: 
While they heedleſsly urged the purſuit, the infantry 
of the Flemings rallied, and returned to the charge; 
yet the field ſeems only to have been diltinguiſhed by 


the indiſeriminate ſlaughter of both parties; and the | 


king of France {con obtamed a more deciſive advan- 
tage at fea, by the capture of fourſcore veſſels be- 
bonging tothe Flemings; a loſs ſenſibly felt by a com- 
mercial people. Ks: | 

Their late diſaſter inclined the ſtates of 
Flanders to peace, and a truce. was agreed 
to by Lewis, who previoufly terminated a languid 
and; uniutereſting war, which he had entered imo 
with Ferdwand, king of Arragon. But nature was 
oppreſſed. by this continual and unwearied applica- 


| A. D. 140. 


tion to buſineſs; and at a village near Chinon, in 


Touraine, he was ſrized with 2 fit of apoplexy. 
'Two days he lay motionleſs, ard ſpeechleſs ; at the 
end of which time his voice and intellecis returned, 
but not the health he bad- formerly enjoyed: Yet his 
indiſpoſuion prevented him not from adjuſting the 
affairs of Savoy, and declaring himſelf the protec- 
tor of bis infant nephew Charles. With the ſame 
zeal he applied himſeif to eftabliſh the tranquil 


ſucceſſion of his own ſan, by cruſhing the _— | 
| his | ho 


mel 
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who were moſt capable of reſiſtance; he ſeized with- 
out a ſhadow of pretence the lands of the duke of 
Bourbon, the only prince who poſſeſſed qualities 


which could give him any jealouſy ; vet the dauphin, 


for whofe future grandeur he fo afliduouſly waded 
through ſeas of blood, he kept a fort of priſoner in 
the caſtle of Amboiſe, where hone were permitted 
to approach him except ſervants and perſons of the 
meaneſt condition; his own conſort, whole patient 
and enduring attachment merired a better treatment, 
he baniſhed into Savoy; and by his laſt will he ex- 
preſsly precluded her from any ſhare in the govern» 
ment, and endeavoured to inſpire his fon with ſen- 
timents of diſtruſt and averſion towards his mother. 

The death of Charles, titular king of 
Naples, and the laſt prince of the ſecond f, 73. 
Houſe of Anjou, added at this juncture the. 
county of Provence tothe crown ; but while Lewis 
was employed in ſecuring this new acquifition a ſe- 
cond ſtroke of an apoplexy warned him of his ap- 
E end. Yet he again revived ; and allured 
y the death of Mary of Burgundy, who died by a 
fall from her horſe in hunting, he reſumed his ambi- 
tous intrigues. The fate of that princeſs opened 
the way to a pacification between the king of France 
and Maximilian; and the infant daughter of the lat- 
ter was afhanced to the ſon of the former. 

But the king of England, whoſe principal views 
were directed to obtain ſplendid eſtabliſhments for 
his daughters, and who had contracted his eldeſt, 
Elizabeth, to the dauphin, prepared to revenge by 
arms the breach of faith in Lewis. That monarch, 
with his uſual art, endeavoured to avert the ſtorm 
by inciting James, king of Scotland, to make war 
upon England. But James fell the victim to a con- 
piracy of his own nobles ; and Edward, burſting 
from the ſilken bands of pleaſure, purſued with dili- 
zence his preparations far the invaſion of — | 

|  w 
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when his deſigns were broken by the ſudden ftroke 
of death, and his deceaſe again plunged his country 
into all the mĩſeries of civil commotion, from which 
it had enjoyed fo ſhort a reſpite. 
But while the fortune of the king of 
France, who on every ſide beheld his ene. 
mies humbled and his power increaſed, was the en- 
vy of the neighbouring priuces; the object of that 
envy was himſelf anxiouſly employed in the hopeleſs 
endeavour to prolong a miſerable exiſtence. Every 
reſource of medicine was in vain exhauſted ; every 
benefit that could he derived from change of climate 
was in vain experienced; and Lewis, after iveffec- 
tually ſeeking reſt through his ſpacious dominions, at 
laſt fixed his final reſidence at Pleſſis les Tours. The 
walls of that caſtle were covered with iton ſpikes ; 
a guard of croſs bow-men watched. the gates aud 
_ ramparts night and day; and the guilty tyrant heard 
his enemies in every paſhng wind. Earth was in 
vain ranſacked to revive his jaded appetites; heaven 
was in vain invoked with prayers aud proceſſions, to 
avert his impending doom; all hope was fled; ard 
his favcurite, Oliver le Dain, pronounced to him the 
ſentence of. certain and approaching diſſolution ; the 
king heard him without betraying any emotions of 


terror; he ſent for his ſon Charles from Amboiſe, 
and employed his laſt moments in adviſing him to | 


cheriſh the princes of his blood ; to govern by the 
counſels of his nobles; to maintain the eſtabliſhed 
laws of the kingdom; and to diminiſh the extraor- 
dinary impoſts with which he had burdened his ſub- 
jects. This laſt effort exhauſted the ſtrength of the 
fainting monarch ; and after a reign of tweuty-three 


years, which by the acquiſition of Burgundy, Ar- 


tois, and Provence, laid the foundation of the ſub- 
| ſequent grandeur of France, Lewis, in the ſixty- firſt 
Fear of his age, expired. Dreaded by his ſubjects, 


whom he had continually oppreſſed, and deteſted 12 
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his neighbours, whom he had aſſiduouſiy deceived, ' 
he yet obtained from the diſcernment, or obſequions 
temper of the repreſentative of St. Peter, the title 
of the Chriſtian King; a title that has been inva- 
riably trauſmitted to his ſucceſſors. 5 
The dark and ſubtle character of Lewis the Ele. 

venth is ſufficiently illuſtrated by a review of his 
reiga; but the arts by which he undermined the 
freedom of the people, humbled the pride cf the 
nobility, eſtabliſhed a ſtanding army, aud converted 
a limited into a deſpotie government, will, in trac- 
ing the conſtitution of France, become the object of 
our future enquiry, When that throne was occupied 
by Hugh Capet, the founder of the third race of 
kings, the 10yal authority had dwindled into con- 
teinpt ; the gavernors of provinces and of towns, 
and the great officers of the crown, had rendered 
thoſe dignities, originally granted only during plea- 
{ure or for life, hereditary in their families. Each 
of theſe had uſurped all the rights which had hitherto 
been deemed the diſtinctions of royalty; and every 
lord in his diſtri purſued a diſtinct and ſeparate in- 
tereſt, Scarce any common principle of union re- 
maiued in a kingdom divided into ſo many indepen- 
dent baronies; and the general aſſembly, in its de- 
iiberations, could hardly conſider the nation as 
forming one body, or eſtabliſh common regulations 
to be of equal force in-every part. The barons, the 
members of the ſupreme aſſembly, which ſoon after 
was diſtingutſhed hy the name of the Stazes Genera}, 
avoided enactiug any general laws, the execution of 
which muſt have been inveſted in the king, and 
would have enlarged that paramount power which 
was the object of their jealouſy : They therefore ta- 
citly relinquiſhed the exerciſe of the legiſlative au- 
thority, and confined their juriſdiction to the impo- 
ſition of new taxes, the determination of queſtions 
with reſpe&-to the right of ſucceſſion ' to the 

5 | 1 crown, 
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crown, the ſettling the regeacy when the preced- 
ing monarch had nut fixed it by will, and the pre- 
ſenting remonſtrances enumerating the grievances of 
which the nation wiſhed to obtain redreſs. - 

But as the kings of France, during ſome centuries, 
but ſeldom. required extraordinary ſubſidies from 
their ſubjects, and as they were {till leſs inclined to 
| liſten to the clamorous remonſtrances of the States 
General, theſe aſſemblies were rarely ſummoned. 
The legiſlative authority, ſilently abandoned by the 
States, was aſſumed gradually by the crown: The 
deſcendants of Hugh Capet had indeed already pro- 
mulgated their laws within their own immediate do- 
mains ; but the reign of Philip Auguſtus is marked 
by the firſt ordinance, which appears to have been 
an act of legiſlation extending tothe whole kingdom. 
But it was the care of that monarch to allure his 
ſubjecis io acquieſce by the prudent objects of his 

edicts; from the mild tenor in which they were 1l- 
ſued they ſeemed rather to exhort than command ; 
and the ſtyle in which they were compoſed, rather 
_ proclaimed the provident parent anxious for hischil- 
drens welfare, than the dictates of an imperious aud 
arbitrary maſter. 'The celebrated inſtitutions of St. 
Lewis, which aboliſhed judicial combats, are diſ- 
tingmſhed by the ſame prominent features. Ihe 
wiſdom and equity of his code, which at firſt was 
only publiſhed to be obſerved within his own do- 
mains, enſured it a favourable reception throughout 
the kingdom ; and the virtuous and good intentions 
of its author contributed to reconcile the nation to 
S authority which the king began to al- 

ume. 8 

Ihe people, from this period, were accuſtomed 
to behold their kings exerciſing the ſole legiſlative 
power; and the ſteps which led from this important 
acquifition to the right of impoſing taxes were few 


and ealy, The ſubjett, habituated to obey in pan 
0 


. . i dig 
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of the greateft conſequence, were not alarmed when 
they were required by the royal edits to contribute 
certain fums toward ſupply ing the exigencies of go- 
vernment, and carrying forward the meaſures of the 


nation. The principal nobility of that kingdom who 
might have ſucceſsfully reſiſted the extenhon of the 


regal prerogative, had exhauſted their fortunes, or 
yielded up their lives in the deſtructive wars which 
clouded the reigns of John the Good, and Charles 


the Sixth : The remnant which {till maintained their 


dignity, looked up to Charles the Seventh as their 
deliverer from the yoke of the Engliſh. That mo- 
narch was not inſenfſible to the advantages of his 
own ſituation, and the manifeſt decline of that 
which he wiſhed to depreſs. He embraced the firſt 
interval of peace to raiſe the regal prerogative on 
the ruins of wha ariſtocracy, and to new model the 
conſtitution. The happy complexion of the times 
allowed bim to introduce innovations the moſt im- 
portant without the leaſt oppoſition. Diſguſted with 
the capricious ſervice of the vaſſals of the crown, 
and under pretence of keeping always on foot a force 
ſufficient to defend the kingdom againſt any ſudden 
invaſion of the Engliſh, he retained under arms a 
body of nine thouſand cavalry, and of ſixteen thov- 
land infantry. N 

To provide the ſunds ſor the ſubſiſtence of this 
formidable ſtanding army, he ventured by his royal 
edit, and without the concurrence of the States- 


general of the kingdom, to levy an extraordinary 


ſubſidy on his people. By his conciliating addreſs 
he alſo prevailed on them to render ſeveral taxes 
perpetual, which had been formerly impoſed only 


occafionally, and during a ſhort time. Thus while 


he freed the crawn from a precarious dependence in 
regard to its revenues on the will of the people, he 
mortally wounded the ariftocracy by :depriving the 
nobles of the direction of the military force of the 


ſtate; 
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ſtate ; a ſource from whence they had formerly de. 
rived their principal infſuence and importance. 

The ſyſtem which had been cautiouſly and covertly 
purſued by Charles, was more openly adopted, and 
more vigorouſly embraced by his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
Lewis the Eleventh. Vet the daring ſpirit which 
his early meaſures proclaimed, gave a tranſient union 
to the nobility whom he wiſhed to oppreſs ; a mo- 
mentary ſally of reſentment linked them ta one great 
plan of defence; and Lewis heheld with terror a 
confederacy which was dignthed by the appellation 
of The League for the public Good. A body com- 
poſed of fuch diſcordant members could not long re- 
tain its ſtability; it was ſoon diſſolved by the arts of 
Lewis; and the monarch, to avert the danger of a 
future confederacy, ſteadily perſevered in the plan 
of more ſilently, though not leſs effectually, extin- 
guiſhing the privileges of the nobles. He filled all 
the departments of government with new men, and 
often with perſons whom he had called from the 
loweſt and moſt deſpiſed functions in life, and raiſed 
at pleaſure to ſtations of great power or truſt : Theſe 
were his only confidents whom he conſulted in form- 
ing his enterpriſes, and on whom he devolved the 
execution of them. The barons, removed from the 


throne, were treated with ſtudied neglet ; every 


artifice was employed to leſſen them in the eſtimation 
of the people; and the king aſſiduouſſy laboured to 
degrade the order, and to reduce the members of it 
to the fame level with his other ſubjeas. No ſooner 
had the ſubtle monarch proſcribed his nobility from 
offices of truſt, aud deſpoiled them of popularity, 
than he threw off the maſk, and diſplayed the open 
features of the bloody and unfeeling tyrant. Thoſe 
perſons of rank who preſumed to oppoſe his ſchemes, 
or were fo unfortunate as to awaken his jealouſy, 
were perſecuted with a rigour from which the pride 
of birth had hitherto exempted them. They _ 

$5. | | tried 
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tried by judges who had no right to take coguizance 
of their actions; they were ſubject to the moſt ſevere 
tortures; and were frequently condemned to execu- 
tion on the public ſcattold, without regard to their 
illuſtrious parentage, or the dignity of their condi- 
tion. The houſes of Luxemburgh and Armagnac 
were violated. by the hands of the common execu- 
tioner ; and the eſtates of the duke of Bourbon were 
confiſcated by the capricious ſuſpicion of his fove- 
reign. | 
8 beheld with aſtoniſhment, but perhaps 
without regret, an order of men whom they had 
been accuſtomed to regard with a mixture of reve- 
rence and fear, ſhut up in dungeons, carried about in 
iron cages, or condemned to the moſt 'degrading 
deaths, at the voice of their imperious maſter ; who 
while he ſtripped the barons of their power and pri- 
vileges, daily extended the prerogative of the crown. 
To the ſtanding forces which his father had raiſed, he 
added fix thouſand Swils, at that time efteenzed the 
beit diſciplined infantry in Europe, and um he 
attached to his ſervice by the moſt liberal donatives 
and pay. Theſe he conſidered as the faithful guar- 
dians of bis authority; in their valour he implicitly 
confided ; and during the latter part of his reign he 
kept a confiderable body of them encamped in one 
lace.. 
. Such an additional eſtabliſhment required an aug- 
mentation of the royal revenue, and Lewis was not 
diffident in aſſerting the prerogative which his father 
had aſſumed of levying taxes without the concur- 
rence of the States-general. The impoſts which 
Charles the Seventh had eſtabliſhed were nearly 
trebled by Lewis the Eleventh ; and thoſe extraor- 
dinary burdens, the odium of which he was unwil- 
ling to bear, the ſubtle monarch impoſed through - 
the medium of the States, and daily diminiſhed the 
popularity of thoſe aſſemblies, by rendering _ 
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the inſtruments of his exactions. On theſe occaſion; | 


he firſt diſplayed thoſe arts of corruption in which 
modern princes have ſince fo eminently excelled; 
and by influencing the election of repreſentatives, by 
bribing or overawing the members, by artfully 
changing the forms of their deliberations, he con- 
verted the nominal guardians of the liberties and 
property of the people into the ſubſervient tools and 
ſupple miniſters of the crown ; and while he affected 
to reſpect the channel, fatally poiſoned the ſource of 
freedom. | | 

France by his various acquiſitions, and by the 
perfevering policy of his adminiſtration, was formed 
into one compact kingdom, which .acknowledged 
and obeyed the ſingle hand of its maſter. Yet the 
deſpotiſm of his ſucceſſors was frequently bounded 
dy two powers, which, in the courſe of this hiſtory, 
it will be repeatedly neceffary for us to advert to. 
7. The nobles of France, who, though deprived by 
Lewiz, of political privileges, ſtil} poſſeſſed feveral 
perfan! rights, and maintained in the eyes of the 
people a degree of luſtre and delicacy of character, 
which frequently checked the daring career of in- 
temperate 33 : 2. The parliament of France, 
and particularly of Paris, which during thoſe inter- 
vals that rhe \States-genetal had been diſeontinued, 
had been inſenſibly and gradually gratified with the 
important permiſſion of adviſing their ſovereign, and 
of approving and regiſtering his edits and ordi- 
nances, before they were publiſhed and declared to 
be of authority in the kingdom. c 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXI 


| Acceſſion of Charles the Eighth— Adminiſtration of 
| 4 lat o Beau jeu Revolt of the duke of 
Orleans. —Britiany re-annexed ta the Crown of 


he France—Invaſron of that kingdom by. Henry the &. 
ed venth of Englang—ltalian Expedtition—-Battle of 
Y, Fornaud-—Degth. and Charatter of Charks the 
by . 

ral I | i 7 ; 

be WY WHEN Lewis the Eleventh expired, his , 

r. ſon and ſuceeſſor, Charles the Eighth, hag * . 
_ almoſt completed his fourteenth year, and might 
Ps have aſpired to the reins of government without 

oh violation of the laws of France ;' but the deficiency 
d. of his education, the delicacy of his conſtitution, 
he and the diftance at which he had been kept from 
nd public affairs, rendered ſome more able pilot neceſ- 
di. {ary to fteer the veſſelof ſtate through the ſecret ſhoals 
70 which ſurrounded it. OY 


Three competitors appeared as candidates for this 
important truſt. John duke of Bourbon, a prince 
of the blood, who, with the reputation of unble- 
mihed integrity, had attained the advanced age of 
lixty years, and whoſe prudence and-gravity ſtrongly 

R | recommended him to popular eſteem: Lewis duke 
55 of Orleans, preſumptive heir to the crown, Oo 4 
| whoſe 
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whoſe natural claun was weakened by his inexpe- 
rienced youth, as he had ſcarce completed his twen- 
tieth year; and Anne, the eldeſt daughter of the late 
monarch, and to whom Lewis, in his late moments, 
had committed the charge of the government, with 

the doubtfet title of governeſs. 

The nomination of that princeſs was confirmed b 

the aſſembly of the States-general at Tours; and al- 
though only entered into her twenty-ſecond year, 
Anne appears to have poſſeſſed all the qualities re- 
quiſite for the high office with which ſhe was inveſted. 
Equal to her father in genius, but more uniform in 
her conduct, and more magnanimous in diſpoſition; 
her judgment was ſound, without any mixture of 
that perfidious duplicity which debaſed the under- 
ſtanding of Lewis; though vindictive, not cruel ; 
though tenacious of her dignity, not violent or im- 
petious. Led aſide by no inferior paſſions, ſhe felt 
her capacity for admmiltration, and facrificed en- 
tirely to that object. Miſtreſs of an eloquence aud 
addreſs the moſt refined, ſhe knew how to poſſeſs, 
aud to retam the authority delegated to her. Her 
late father, actuated by that jealous and capricious 
policy. which characteriſed his conduct, married her 
to Peter of Bourbon, fire de Beaujeu, aud younger 
brother of the duke of Bourbon. That nobleman 
was a remote and collateral branch of the blocd, 
royal; of a ſlender fortune and moderate capacity; 
but his deficiencies were his principal recommenda- 
tions to the ſuſpicious Lewis, who wiſhed not to ag- 
grandiſe the houſe of Bourbon; and his eaſy and 
unaſpiring temper had gained upon the dying mo- 
narch to conſtitute his ſon-in-law lieutenant-general 
cf the kingdom; while the laſt will of Lewis evinced 
his faculties {till unimpaired by diſeaſe, by bequeath- 
lag the reins of government to the ſuperior abilities 
* 1 his daughter. „ 5 | 
| Y 
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The firſt endeavour of the lady of Beaujeu was 
to ingratiate herſelf with the people by an act of po- 


pular juſtice ; the miniſters of the late king, who 


had availed themſelves of his jealous temper, to ex- 


ercile their wanton eruelties on his ſubjects, were 


ſurrendered to public-puniſhment. Amongſt theſe, 
the moſt odious were Oliver le Dain and Jean Doyac; 


the former a native of Flanders, from the inferior 


{tation of a barber, had acquired the confidence and 
favour of Lewis; he had ſucceſsfully exerciſed his 
ingenuity in inventing new modes of torture, to gra- 
tify bis unfeeling maſter ; and having received, as 


the reward of his prompt inhumanity, the landsof Meu- 


lant, he aſſumed the title of count de Meulant. Neither 


his wealth, nor pretended dignity, could avert the 


ſtroke of juſtice: and he was hanged by a ſentence 


of the parliament, which involved his ſervant and 


_ alhſtant, Daniel. Jean Doyac was born in Au- 
vergne, and of the loweſt extraction; he attained 
the government of that province by even exceeding 


the ſanguinary commands of Lewis; and the unfor- 


tunate people, ſubjected to his authority, were daily 
oppreſſed and deſpoiled by his violence and rapacity. 
His puniſhment was ſingular and rigorous; he was 
condemned, after being whipt in all the open places 
or Iquares of Paris, to have one of his ears cut off, 
and his tongue pierced with a hot iron; thence he 
was conducted to his native city of Mortferrand, 
again whipt, and his other ear cut off; and his eſtates 
and effects, with thoſe of Oliver le Dain, were con- 
lſcated to the crown. Jacques Coitier, the phyſi- 


clan of the late monarch, had availed himſelf of the 


terror of death, which ſo ſtrongly influenced bis 


royal patient, to extcrt from him large ſums, and 


even to addreſs him in language equally inſolent and 


arrogant; he was called to anſwer for the exorbitant 


wealth he bad acquired; and ſome idea of his riches 
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may be entertained from the readineſs with which he 
acquieſced in the fine of fifty thouſand crowns. 
| Yer acts of feverity engaged not 
4 alone the attention of the lady of e u 


1464, 1485. | A 
and her addreſs was exerted to conciliate 


the friendſhip, and difarm the reſentmenrof her un- 
fucceſsful rivals. The duke of Bourbon was grati- 
fied, and appeaſed by the ſword of conſtable, long 
che object of his ambnion; but the duke of Orleans, 
whoſe prerenſions were more formidable, was more 
deeply impreffed by his late diſappointment. The 
rage of bafffed ambition was inflamed by a circum. 
ſtance trifting in itſelf, but important in its conſe- 
quences. A diſpute, relative to a game of tennis, 
vas decided againſt him by Anne, who was a fpec- 
tator of the amuſement. The duke, incenſed at a 
determination which he conceived to be the refult of 

rfonal enmity, vented aloud his ſpleen, by declar- 
ing, that © whoever had decided againſt him, if 
„ a man, was alyar; if a woman, a ſtrumpet;“ the 
language was grofs, the affront unpardonable ; Anne 
obtained from the council an order to arreſt the duke, 
who eſcaped to the caſtle of Beaujency on the Loire, 


where he was ſoon befieged by the lady of Beaujen, | 


and compelled to fprrender. 

The duke of Orleans, ſtripped of authority, fill 
nouriſhed his latent reſentment, and fought for ſup- 
port in the neighbouring ſtares and natural enemies 
of his country ; but England, ſcarce emerged from 
civil comnotions, was unwilling to engage in foreign 
enterpriſes. The infant children of Edward the 
Fourth had been extinguiſhed by the bloody ambi- 


tion of their uncle, Richard the Third; and the ty- | 
rant ſoon after, in Boſworth field, had yielded up | 


his life and crown to the earl of Richmond, who 
aſcended the throne with the title of Henry 
venth, and by his marriage united the rival houſes 
of Lancaſter and Tork; yet Henry, naturally cau- 
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tiaus, and new to royalty, was deaf to the diſcon- 


teuts of, the duke of Orleans, who found a more wil- 


ling confederate in Francis the ſecond, duke of Brit- 


lany. | | 
That prince, conſcious of his own inca- 
pacity for government, had reſigned him- 
{elf 10 the counſels of Peter Landais, a 
man of mean extraction, and deſtitute of princi- 


A . D. 
1485, 1486. 


Brittany, provoked by the inſolence of the favourite, 
had riſen in arms, ſeized the wretched I andais, and 
executed on him a ſentence of death which had been 
pronounced in a tumultuous and illegal aſſembly. 


catered into a ſecret correſpondence with the court 
of France: the deſire of the lady of Peaujeu to re- 
unite the province of Brittany to the crown, was 
repreſſed by the late intemperate fally of the duke of 


Orleans; but the proſecution of her plan was agam 


ug for domeſlic ſecurity ; a pretence afforded by the 
unexpected flight of her rival, who fought ſhelter 
in the te . 
France received the noble fugitive with | ES 
every mark of reſpect; and Lewis, ſenn - 
ible of the aſcendancy which he rapidly acquired 
over the mind of his protector, flattered himfelf 
with the idea/of obtaining a divorce, and of marry- 
ing Anne, the daughter and heireſs of the duke; but 
the nobles of Brittany regarded with jealouſy the 
avour of, the duke of Orleans and his train; they 
renewed their ſecret negociations with the lady of 
beaujeu, and invited the French to an invaſion of 
lier country. Yet ſtill deſirous of preferving its in- 
leperdency,, they regulated the number of ſuccours 
viich France was to ſend, and ſtipulated, that no 
brified place in Brittany ſhould remain in poſſeſſion 
that power. The lady of Beaujeu readily ſub- 
Vol. I. d 1 ſeribed 


x * 


ples, though not devoid of ability. The nobles of 


Dreading the reſentment of their prince, they had 


reſumed, and veiled under the pretence of provyid- 
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ſcribed to conditions, which ſhe was deter. 
miued to maintain no longer than was conſiſ. 
tent with her jutereſt, Her vigilance detected 
the treaſonable correſpondence of Philip de Co- 
mines, the celebrated hiſtorian, with the duke of 
Orleaus; aud the crime of that miniſter was pu- 
niſhed by an impriſonment of three years; her vi- 
gour enabled France to iuvade Biittany with four 
armies, each of them ſuperior to the numbers that 
had been ſtipulated by the late treaty. Theſe ra- 
idly poſſeſſed themſelves of Ploermel, Vannes, and 
Dinant, and united their ſtrength in the fiege of 
Nantz; the forces of Francis had been entruſted to 
the duke of Orleans and the count of Dunois, the 
{on of the renowned. general who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the reign of Charles the Seventh; but 
the, Britons, were diſguſted by the -choice of their 
prince; zealous of their leaders, they retired in dil. 
content, and left the French to purſue their conqueſts | 
without interruptiouu. 5 
But the ſucceſs of France ſoon obliged the lady of 
Beaujeu to drop the maſk which ſhe had worn; and 
evinced to the barons of Brittany her intention to 
. retain the conqueſts ſhe had acquired. Theſe, find- 
ing their country menaced with total ſubjection, be- 
gradually to withdraw from the ſtandard. of the 
French. Their return to their allegiance inſpired 
their e with freſh confidence in their 
prince, and freſh ardour in the cauſe of their natura 
independence. Ibe forces of the duke of Brittany 


were ſwelled by their tranſient enthuſiaſm to fixt l (emble 
thouſand men; Nantz was relieved ; and the French du 
were ſoon after obliged io abandon, with diſgrace inc 
the ſiege of that city. „„ OF aua p 
But Anne, firm and undaunted, was not deterrec , Ann 
by this check, from perſevering in her favourite pro at P 
ject, of reducing. Brittany to ſubjection. The Kati * reſi 
of Europe was propitious to ĩhe execution 1 2 We 

8 | engl | 
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deſign. The indigence, of Maximilian precluded 
him from affording any effectual aſſiſtance to Francis, 
Ferdinand and Tfabella, who, by their marriage had 
united Arragon and Caſtile, were occupied in the 


' Wl couueft of Granada from the Moors; and Anne 
B | x x » = 2 2 * 
Was ſenſible, that at any time ſhe could ſecure the 
2 neutrality of thoſe princes by the reſtoration of Rouſ- 


ſillon and Cerdagne. England alone was enabled 
by her power, and prompted by her intereſt, to main- 
tain the intereſt of the Britons. Even gratitude 
loudly ſummoned Henry to arm in defence of Fran. 
cis. When earl of Richmond, and purſued by the 
bloody policy of Richard the Third, he bad been 
protected from the deadly jealouſy of the tyrant, by 
the court of Brittany; 5 the aſſiſtance he had re- 
ceived, it was now in his power to repay: but Henry, 
we have already obſerved, was naturally cautious 
and dilatory; the protection he had received in Brit- 
tany, might be balanced by the ſubſequent ſupplies 
of men and money from the miniſters of France, 
which had contributed to place him on the throne of 
England; his frugality, which by degrees degene- 
rated into avarice, rendered him averſe to all war- 
like enterpriſes and diſtant expeditions. . Though 
conſcious of the formidable acceſſion of ſtrength 
which France would acquire by the reduction of 
brittany, he conſidered the undertaking as clogged 
by in'uperable obſtacles; he was confirmed in this 
opinion by the army which Francis had haſtily aſ- 
lembled, and by ih ſubſequent relief of Naniz 3 
ad while he ought to have prepared for war, he 
confined himfelf to the arts of negociation, and the 
vain proffer of mediation. 3 1 5 
Anne had no ſooner charmed to ſſeep p 
that power which ſhe moſt dreaded, tan 
ſhe reſumed with vigour her plans of conqueſt ; and 
ne French army, commanded by la Tremouille, in- 
reſted and ſucceſſively reduced Fougeres, and St. 
| | 3.2 a 8 ä Aubin 
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Aubin de Cormier. -The loſs of this place deter. 
mined the Britons to hazard a decifive action. They 
bad lately been reiuforced by the lord d'Albert, who 


was alluied to the ſtandard of Francis, by the hopes 
of marrying his daughter, aud who led to his afliſt- 


ance a-body of four thouſand men at arms. A ſinall 


band of Ekngliſh, levied at the expence, and avi- 
mated by the preſence of lord Woodville, who, 
while he difobeyed the public order, gratihed the 
ſecret inclination of the ſorereign, gave confidence 


to the cauſe, by the fame of their former proweſs. 


The whole of the confederate army might amount 
to tv elve thonſand men; and the duke of Orleans 
and the prince of Orange marched on foot. at the 
head of the iufantry. The French, nearly equal in 
number, declined not the encounter. The Pritous 
were broke by the impetuous charge of the French 
cavalry; Tremoville pred ed his advantage ; the mo- 
ment was deciſive ; lod Woodville, with the Eng- 
liſh, periſhed on the field; and the duke cf Orleans 
and the prince of Orange, aſter an ineffectual diſ- 
playof perſonal valour, were taken priſoners by the 
victors; the former, after a ſhort confinement in the 
caſtle of Luſignan, in Poictou, was cor ducted to 
Bourges, where he remained a captive in the great 
tower above two years. - F 
The defeat of St. Aubin du Cormier, 
was ſoon after followed by the death of 


A.D. 
89. ; | Ne. 
148% e. Francis the Second. The aged duke, over- 


whelmed by misfortunes, and oppreſſed by infirmi- | 
ties, was thrown from his horſe. The danger which 


reſulted from this accident, was fatally mcreaſed by 
the anxiety of his mind; and the unhappy prince 
ſunk into the grave, leaving his daughter Anne, then 


only thirteen years of age, the heireſs of his {pacious | 
dominions. The hand and rich inheritance of that 
rinceſs were diſputed by numerous competitors. | 
d it as the reward of bis 

ee 


e lord d' Albert claime 


1 - 
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T former ſervices ; the duke of Orleans was ſuppoſed 


io have poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſecret inclinations of 
J the princeſs ; and Maximilian, king of the Romans, 
£4 who had been married io Mary of Burgundy, pleaded 
© his ſuperior diguny, and was profuſe in his promiſe 


of future afſhflance. The firft of theſe rivals was 
eſteemed too inſignificant; the ſecond was a prĩſo- 
ver, and it was by yo means certain that a difſolution 
of his former marriage with lane, the daughter of 
Lewis the Eleventh, could be procured ;/and neceſ- 
ty, and the advice of her counci;, determined 
Aue to prefer Maximilian; the marriage was cele- 
brated by proxy; the count of Naſſau, as the re- 
preſeatatve of the king of the Romaus, wmiroduced 
his naked leg into the bed of the bride ; but the po- 
verty of Maximilian prevented him from preſenting 
himſelf in perſon ; and an union, which bis pre- 
ſeuce would have rendered indiffoluble, was ſoon af- 
ter broken; and the king of the Romans was left to 
regret the parſimony of his father, the emperor Fre- 
deric the Third, who refuſed him the inconſiderable 
ſum of two thouſand crowns, and thus deprived him 
of this important acquiſition. 
But while Maximilian triumphed in his 
new alliance, the very foundation of bjs 
hopes were undermined by another competitor, of 
whom he had not entertained the moſt diftant ſuſpi- 
cion ; the lady of Beaujeu, who by the death of her 
huſband's elder brother was become ducheſs of Bour- 

bon, perceived that the conqueſt of Brittany, in op- 
poſition to the natives, would ſtill prove a difficult 
enterpriſe; the marriage of the ducheſs with the 
king of France, could alone fully re-annex that fief 
to the erown ; but Charles the Eighth had been for- 
merly affianced to Margaret daughter of Maximilian, 
who, though too young for the conſummation of her 
marriage, had been ſent to Paris tobe educated, and 
at this time bore the title of the queen of France. 
e FL | Beſides 


A. D. 1490 
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| Beſides her rich dowry, ſhe was alſo heirels, after 
| her brother hy; © to all the dominions of the houſe 
of Burgundy. But Anne of Bourbon determined to 
prefer the immediate poſſeſſion of a conſiderable ter. 
ritory, to a ſucceſſion, diſtant and precarious ; and 
by diſſolving two marriages, which had been cele- 
brated but not conſummated, to unite the king of 
France with the ducheſs of Brittany. | | 
In the proſecution of this deſign, Mar- 

garet of Auſtria was ſent back to her fa- 
ther. The French forces puſhed their advantages in 
Brittany. They were received into Nantz by the 
lord d' Albert, enraged at his own diſappointment ; 
and ſoon after inveſted in Rennes the ducheſs of Brit- 
tany. That princeſs, attacked ou every fide, and 
hopeleſs of ſuccour, long diſdained to violate the 
faith which ſhe had pledged ; ſhe was at length van- 
quiſhed by the perſuaſions of the duke of Orleans, 
who for that purpoſe was releaſed by Charles from 
priſon ; his influence extorted her reluQant conſent, 
and the nuptials of the ducheſs of Brittany with the 
king of France were celebrated at Langeais in Tou- 


A. D. 149 + 


- 


raine. 


The ſucceſs of Charles, was the moſt 
| ſenſible mortification to the king of the | 
Romans; he had loſt a conſiderable territory, which 
he thought he had acquired, and an accompliſhed 
princeſs whom he had eſpouſed ; he was affronted in 
the perſon of his daughter Margaret, who was ſent 


A. P. 149%. 


back to him after ſhe had been treated during ſome | 
years as the queen of France ; he vented his rage in 
the moſt violent expreſſions; and threatened France 

ith an invaſion from the united, arms of Auſtria, 
Spin, and England. „F 
Henry the Seventh, after the death of Francis the 
Second, had granted to the diſtreſs of his daughter a 
tardy and ioeefual ag,; he now had reaſon to re- | 
Fach bunfelf with bis uppradent M e 


PAY 
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beheld, with a mixture of dread and indignation, 
his moft uſeful ally ſwallowed up by the growing 
powerof France. He readily cloſed with the pro- 
poſals of Maximilian; he declared his refolution of 
emulating the glory ot his predeceſſors, and of re- 
viving the victories of Crecy, Poictie:s, and Azin- 
court; even his natural avarice ftimulated his pre- 
parations; he was ſeuſible of the diſpleaſure which 
the Enghih had conceived againſt Charles, on ac- 
count of the late acquiſttion of Brittany; and while 
he exhauſted the coffers of his ſubjects, he nouriſhed 
their enthuſiaſtic valour with the vain idea of once 
more carrying their triumphant banners to the gates 
of Paris. Re : 5 | 
With an army of twenty-five thouſand foot, and 
ſixteen hundred horſe, Henry croffed' the fea, landed 
at Calais, and inveſted Bulloigne; while Maximi- 
lian aud Ferdinand had engaged to favour his opera- 
tons by different atticks. With the acquiſition of 
Brittany, the influence of the ducheſs of Bourbon 
had expired; and the fears of France were aug- 
mented by the inexperience of her youthful ſove- 
reign. Yet the ſtorm which menaced deſtruction, 
was ſoon huſhed. Henry, ſwayed -; his ruling g pat 
hon, accepted the immediate ſum of ſeven hundred 
and forty-five thouſand crowns, and retired into his 
own dominions; Ferdinand, king of Spain, was 
gratified by the reſtoration of the counties of Rouf- 
ſillon and Cerdagne; and to Maximitian was ceded 
part of the territory in Artois, which had been ac- 
quired by Lewis the Eleventh. | 
Theſe important conceſſions were made with a view 
of new acquiſitiors, and the hope of diſtant but fplen- 
did conqueſts, As the character of Charles began to 


jects diſcerned a diſpoſition different from that of his 
tather. Inſtead of the dark and crafty Lewis, they 
beheld a king whoſe fancy was lively, though his 

| | judgment 


expand itſelf with the inereaſe of his years, his ſub :-: 
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judgment was weak; who poſſeſſed a temper the 
moſt amiable and gentle; and a heart which even 
power could not corrupt to the commiſſion of a crime, 
Fond of pleaſure, though eaſily inflamed with the 
love of glory, he ſacrificed to the love of both; and 
the pretenfious which, as heir to the houſe of An- 
jou, he inherited on the kingdom of Naples, formed 
a plauſible and flattering object to a youthful mind. 

: Ludovico Sforza, ſurnamed the Moor, 
governed Milan in the name of his ne- 
hew Galeazzo, the duke; an authority whith de- 
pended on che favour of another but ill ſatisfied the 
ambinous mind of Sforza; he formed the defign of 


A. D. 1493- 


depoſing his unſuſpectiug kinſman, and ſeating hunſelf 


on the ducal throne. Sodaringacrime he was conſcious 
maſt excite againſt him a combination of the Italian 
powers, who would arm in the ſupport of the injured 
prince. To ſecure himſelf a protector, amidſt the ge- 
neral odium which would enſue, and to divert the al- 
tention of Italy from the chaſtiſement of his perhdy, 
he negociated with the king of France, and invited 
him to the conqueſt of Naples; a kiagdom, the claim 
to which had been bequeathed to Lewis the Ele- 
venth by Charles of Anjou, count of Maine and 
Provence. | 


Ferdinand the Firſt, who then occupied the throue 
of Naples, was a natural ſon of Alfouſo the Fifth, 


king of Arragon and Naples, and ſurnamed the Wile 
and Magnanimous. He had already paſled his ſe- 
ventieth year, and on the firſt report of the hoſtile 
deſigns of Charles, the aged monarch, in an em- 
baſſy the moſt ſubmiſſive, offered to pay homage, 


and an annual tribute of fifty thouſand crowns. | 
Theſe conditions, fo advantageaus to France, were |} 


rejected by the king, ambitious of the fame of a 
conqueror ; Ferdinand, doubrful of the fidelity of 
his fubjeas, oppreſſed by years, and ſeuſible of the 


ſeized 


calamyies which impended over his country, was | 
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ſeized with an apoplexy, which terminated his ex- 
iſtence, and devolved his crown on his ſon Alfonſo 
the Second. 8 | 
The remonſtrances of the ducheſs of Bourbon, the 
ſiſter of Charles, againſt the Italian expedition, were 
received with cold neglect, yet the preparations of 
| the king ſeemed inadequate to the important enter- 
priſe he mediated ; the army with which he pro- 
poſed to crols the Alps and Apennines, conſiſted 
ſcarce of twenty thouſand men: gallant indeed and 
_ courageous, but unaccuſtomed to the fatigues of 
long and toilſome campaigns. The train of artillery _ 
however, the ammunition, and warlike ſtores of 
every kind provided for its uſe, were ſo conſidera- 
ble as to bear ſome reſemblance to the immenſe ap- 
paratus of modern war. 
After a number of delays, unavoidable ',  _ 
| A. D. 1494. 
at the commencement of ſuch an enter- 
priſe, Charles began his march. While he waited 
at Aſt, in Piedmont, for his artillery, which was ob- 
liged to be dragged over the mountains, he was ſeized 
with the ſmall-pox, from which he recovered after 
the moſt imminent danger of his lite ; but the ſatis- 
faction ariſing from the return of Charles's health 
was damped by the diſtreſs of the army. Amidſt 
the various preparations, money, the finews of war, 
had either been neglected, or was exhauſted in gra- 
tifying the avarice of the king of England, and pur- 3 
chaſing his neutrality ; no funds were provided for "ni 
furure contingencies; and the king was reduced to Z 
borrow at Turin the jewels of the ducheſs of Savoy, 
as he did at Caſal thoſe of the marchioneſs of Mont- 
ferrat, to ſupply the neceſſary expences of the en- 
terpriſe. | f 5 | 7 
'The naval forces of Charles, commanded by the 
duke of - Orleans, triumphed over the fleet of Na- 
ples, and the king of France himſelf advanced io 
Vigeve, where he had an interview with 8 5 
orza, 
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Sforza, who, after a ſmall ſupply of money, left 
him iu a few days 
he ſeized on the death of Galeazzo his nephew, 
though that priace had left an infant ſon. The moſt 
ſagacious miniſters of Charles adviſed him to puniſh 
the unnatural uncle, and to occupy Milan, which 
belonged of right to the family of Orleans ; but the 
king, intoxicated with fucceſs, and regardleſs of the 
rigour of the ſeafon, purſued through the depth of 
winter his rapid aid victorious career towards 
Naples. | 8 | 

The Ita'ians, long undiſturbed by the 
R 8 . invaſton of any foreign enemy, and accuſ- 

tomed to adjuſt the intereſts of their dif- 
ſerent ſtates by the arts of negociation, in vain would 
have oppoſed his progreſs with their effeminate mer- 
cenaries, the only military force that remained in 
their country. The impetuoſity of the French va- 

Jour appeared to them irreſiſtible; and the fole ob- 
ſtacles the king of France encountered were thoſe 

preſented by nature. On his approach to the fron- 

tiers of Tuſcany, the Florentines, Who aſpired to 
freedom, expelled Pietro de Medieis, and received 
the king in military triumph into their city. Clad 
in complete armour, mounted on horſeback, his 
lance conched, and his vizor lowered, he entered 
Florence as a conqueror. Pifa and Sienna hailed 
him as their deliverer. His moſt implacable ad- 
verfary, pope Alexander the Sixth, received the in- 
telligence of his ſueceſs with terror; he haſtily re- 


wed into the caſtle of Angelo, and commanded the | 
gates to be thrown open to the victor, who took pol- |} 


feffion of the city without a blow, and diſpoſed of 
his troops in the different quarters of it. But Charles 
reſiſted the importunities of thoſe who adviſed him 


to depoſe the turbulent Alexander, and fill the apoſ- 
tolic chair. with a more holy ſuceeſſor. The king 5 
rejected cheir counſels, and concluded a treaty 2 | 

| the | 
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the Roman pontiff, who ſolemnly granted him the 
iuveſtiture of Naples, and delivered to him ſeveral 
ſtrong places, with his ſon Cæſar Borgia, as a 
pledge for the fincerity of his intentions. 
From Rome, the king preſſed forward, , _ 
towards Naples, where all was confuſion ;.* 
and aftright. Alfonſo the Second, who ſucceeded 
bis father Ferdinand, had in former difficulties me- 
rited the character of an active and warlike, though 
tyrannic, prince; he now for ever ſtained that repu- 
tation by the moſt baſe and mauly deſertion of all 
the duties of a ſovereign. While the French were 
yet at the diſtance of ſixty leagues, guided only by 
his fears, he reſigned bis ſceptre to his ſon Ferdinand 
the Second, and embarked on board a veſſel for Mei- 
ſina, where he ſoon after ended his days in a con- 
vent. The new king was defeated in a flight e - 
ment which he hazarded, and was obliged to ſhel- 
ter himſelf in the iſle of Iſchia. Naples inſtantly 
received the conqueror ; the caſtle held out a very 
ſhort time; and the whole kingdom. only Brindi 
Reggio, and Gallipoli, continued to declare for Fer- 
dinand. | 
Dazzled with ſo extraordinary a blaze of glory, 

Charles already meditated the attack of Conſtanti- 
nople, and the ſubverſion of the Ottoman empue ; 
but while he inconſiderately waſted his time at Na- 
ples in feſtivals and triumphs on account of his paſt 
lueceſſes, or was fondly dreaming of future conqueſts 
in the Faſt, a powerful combination was formed 
againſt him of almoſt all the Italian ſtates, ſupported; 
by the emperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand king of 
F Arragon, The Italians, though unable ſingly to re- 
1 hit his arms, ſoon perceived that a confederacy might 


attempt. The examples of the Roman pontiff, and 
e Republic of Venice, were prevalent ; and even 
ve pertidious Sforza, duke of Milan, incapable of 

,,, 1 gratitude, 


aecompliſh what the ſeparate members of it durſt not 
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gratuude, and ſagacious to diſcern his intereſt, ac. 
cetcd to the league. l TD 
Charles had fcarce made his triumphal entry into 
Naples, before it was neceffary for him to determine 
c his retreat. His enemies aflembled on every fide ; 
and the duke of Orleans, who ought to have led a 
body of eight thoufand men to reiuforce his ſove- 
reign, had engaged in an attempt agaiaft Ludovico 
Ster za, and had ſurpriſed the city of Novara, where 
he was afterwards blocked up. With fecarce nine 
thoufand men, the king of France traverſed the Alps, 
while the coufederates, whoſe forces amounted to 
above thirty thoufand, declined engaging iu thoſe 
mountams, and expected him iu an open plain, near 
the village of Fornoua, nie mites from Placentia. 
' Ihe courage of the French, animated by the pre- 
ſence of their priace, was ſuperior to all oppoſition; 
Charles was among the firft who charged the enemy, 


and in the action was expoſed to imminent danger, | 


and extricated himfelt by his perſonal valour and the 
goodneſs of his horfe. The Italians fled before the 
z:dour of the youthful monarch ; who, unable to 
unprove his victory from his inferior numbers, pur- 
faed his march, reached Aſt ia fecurity, and ſoon 
after reheved the duke of Orleans, reduced o ex- 
weme diſtreſs by famiue in the city of Novara. 

A reinforcement of ſixteen thoufand Swiſs ena- 
bled Charles to dictate the conditions of peace with 
Ludovico Sforza; but while he abandoned himſelf 
to pleaſure at Lyons, Ferdinand the Second, emerg- 
mg from his retreat, and aſſiſted by the Spaniſh 
troops, guided by the ſkill of Gonſalvo Ernandez, 
ſurnamed The Great Captain, returned again in tri- 
emph to his capita]. 'Fhe French indeed, underthe 
command of the conſtable d'Aubigny, gained an 


uſeleſs victory, and maintained their reputation for 
national valour; the duke of Montpenſier, to whom 


the government of Naples was entruſted, futrendered 
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after an obſtinate defence. Capua, Averſa, and 


6 Otranto, returned to their allegiance; but before 

Ferdinand could behold the complete reduction cf 
0 his dominions, he himſelf expired, and was foc- 
e ceeded by his uncle Frederic, who in a tide of uniates- 


rupted ſucceſs, wept away the few remaining gartĩ- 
ſons of France which had eſcaped the arms of Fer- 
dinand. ' 5 | wn 
Amidſt the pleaſures ard entertainments | 

of a court, Charles ſtill continued his pre- 
parations for war, and kept his eyes fixed on Italy; 
but the object of his arms was changed, and he had 
determined 10 ſupport the pretenfions of the houſe 
of Orleans to the duchy of Milan. He had re- 
pelled a feeble invaſion of Ferdinand king of Arra- 
gon, and his mind was once more elated with the 
ambition of conqueſt, and the hopes of martial 
glory. Yet his body ſeemed but ill to correſpond 
with the lofty deſigns he had planned; and his ex- 
ceſſive attachment to women had debilitated a frame 
naturally delicate and weak. So apparent were the 
ſymptoms of his approaching diſſolution, that the 
duke of Orleans, the heir to the crown, refuſed io 
take upon him the command of the army deſtined 
for the recovery of Milan. That prince had before. 
incurred the diſpleaſure of the king, by diverting to 
the attack on Ludovico Sforza, the forces deſiined to 
reinforce Charles; he had more efſectually awakened 
the reſentment of the queen, by an injury of a do- 
meſtic nature; the death of the eve. the only 
ſonof Charles and Anne, who expired ſoon after the 
arrival of the former from Italy, ſunk deep in the 
mind of the latter; the king, to alleviate her C. 
dern. adviſed his courtiers to procure ber daily 
amuſements; the duke of Orleans with this inte- 
101 appeared at a maſquerade, and exerted hiurſelf 
in a dance to a degree of extravagance; Anne imer- 
pretetl theſe marks of levity to the dauphin's death, 

| | __- which 
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which opened to him the ſncceſſion; and diſguiſed 
not her indignation. His refuſal to head the expe- 


dition againſt Milan, completed his diſgrace ; aud 


de prudently retired from court, to a life of privacy 
in the caſtle of Blois. | | | 
| Oa the retreat of the duke of Orleans, 
all military preparations were ſuſpended, 
and the cavalry which had paſted the Alps were re- 
called. The king himſelf, conſeious of the decline 


A. D. 497. 


of his health; empluyed his hours in the internal re- 


gulation of his kingdom, aud in alleviating the bur- 
dens of his ſubje&ts. His attachment to the fair, had 
already been productive of very injurious conſe- 


quences to his conſtitution, but he now relinquiſhed 


his former ifregularities, and retired with the queen 
to the caſtle of Amboiſe, x reſidence which he had 
ever regarded with peculiar fond partiahty. | 

From a gallery in that caftle 8 was en- 
gaged in ſurveying a game of tennis that 
was played in the ditch below; defitous that the 
queen might partake of the amuſement, he went to 


* 
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her chamber, and conducted her to the gallery; but 


in preſſing through a door, he ſtruek his head with 
violence againſt the top, Which was very low. He 
felt however no immediate bad conſequences from 


the accident, and was converſing with his confeffor, 

the brſhop of Angers, and avowing his determina- 
tion to obſerve” the nuptial fidelity that he owed to | 
the queen, when he ſuddenly fell back in an apo- 


| pune fit. "The attendants, alarmed at his danger, 
aid him on a wretched couch which ſtood in the 
corner of the gallery; thrice he recovered his voice, 


and as quickly loſt it again; his expreſſions were | 
ſolely thoſe of devotion ; and notwithſtanding every 
effort of medicine, he expired at eleven o'clock the 


ſame night, in the fifieenth year of his'reign, and in 
the twenty- eighth of bis age. 8 5 


The 
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The amiable qualities of Charles, acquired him 
the ſurnames of the Afable and the Courteous; and 
his charadęr has been delineated by Comines with 
ſtrength and fimplicity, © a man of little perſon, 
« ſlender underſtanding ; but ſo ſweet in his diſpo- 
« ſition, that it was impoſſible to find a better tem- 
« per.” His funeral obſequies wereperformed with 
uncommon magnificence; two of his domeſtics are 
ſaid to have died of grief for the loſs of their be- 
loved maſter; and Anne of Brittany, .his widow, 
abandoned herſelf to all the diſtraction of ſorrow. 
During two days ſhe ſecluded herſelf in a corner of 
her chamber overwhelmed with deſpair, deaf to the 
friendly importunities of her attendants, and obſti- 
nately refuſing to accept the nouriſhment that was 
repeatedly proffered to her. ; 


N 
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CHAPTE R XXL 


The duke of Orleans ſucceeds to the throne as Lewis the 
Twelfth— Marries the widow of Charles—Invades 
Milan and Naples—lIs decerved by Ferdinand king of 
Arragon—Succeſſive wars in Italy League of Cam- 
bray, and the Venetians— Viftories, and 


defeat 0 
death of Gaſton de Foix—Confederacy againſt Lewis 


— Death of Anne of Brittany— Marriage of Lewis 
with Mary of England— His death and characi'er. 


Is Charles the Eighth ended the direct 
line of Valois; and the ſceptre paſſed to 
Lewis duke of Orleans, grandſon to the firſt duke of 
Orleans, who was aſſaſſinated at the inſtigation of 
John duke of Burgundy ; the new king, who aſcend- 


A. D. 1498. 


ed the throne with the title of Lewis the Twelfth, 
was in poſſeſſion of the mature vigour of body and 
mind; he had attained the thirty-fixth year; the 


fire of youth was tempered by experience; and in 
the ſevere ſchool of adverſity, he had learned to 


feel for the diſtreſs of others. During the regency 
of the lady of Beaujeu he had paſſed two years of | 
loneſome impriſonment ; and though liberated by 
the generoſity of Charles, he never poſſeſſed the 
confidence, and ſoon after incurred the diſpleaſure | 


of that monarch. EO 


From | 
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From his retirement at Blois, he was called to the 
cares of royalty; and the firſt acts of his adminiſtra- 
non diſplayed the mild and magnanimous features of 
his character; he repealed ſeveral taxes moſt o- 


dious to the people; and when reminded by his 


courtiers that la I remouille had made him priſoner 
at the battle of St. Aubin du Cormier, he returned 
the juſtly celebrated anſwer, © it becomes not a king 
of France to revenge the quarrels of the duke cf 
Orleans.” 65, . 5 | 
We have already explained the pretenſions of the 
houſe of Orleans to the kingdom of Naples ; but 
though Lewis was deſirous of aſſerting the claims of 
his family, the firſt moments of his reign were dedi- 
_ cated to concerns of a more domeſlic nature. He 
had been early, and reluctantly, married by Lewis 


the Eleventh to Jane, the youngeſt daughter of that 


monarch, a princeſs of an amiable diſpoſition, but 
. deformed in her-perſon, and ſuppoſed to be incapable 
of hearing children; on the oath of the king of 
France, that he had never conſummated his marri- 
age, pope Alexander the Sixth declared the union 
void and illegal; Jane ſubmitted with decent reſig- 
nation to a ſentence which deprived her of a crown; 


and retiring to a nunnery, in which ſhetook the veil, 


cloſed a life of humble virtue. 

On the deceaſe of Charles the Eighth, 
Anne of Brittany, after indulging her una- 
railing ſorrows, had retired into her own hereditary 


dominions, and affected to maintain the rights of an- 


independent ſovereign. The articles of her mar- 
rage with the late king precluded her from diſpoſing 
of her hand; in caſe of his death without male 
iſſue, to the prejudice of the ſtate; yet where ſe- 
male paſſions ate concerned, a ſtipulation fo equivo- 


cal in its nature, could be but little depended on; 


and prudence warned Lewis to ſecure the important 
acquiſitionꝰ of Brittany by meaſures the molt effec- 
Vor. I. SS: >  _rual. 


A.D. 1499. - 
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tual. To the policy of the monarch were joined the 
inclinations of the man; when an exile in the court 
of duke Francis the Second, he was ſuppoſed to have 
regarded Anne with the ſondeſt partiality ; and it 
was equally believed that princeſs was only deterred 
by the perplexed ſtate of his and her own circum- 
ſtances, from preferring him to her other ſuitors. 
The diſpleaſure Anne had entertained at the levity 
of the duke, on the death cf the dauphin, was ba. 
niſhed by the ſplendid proſpect which preſented it- 
ſelf, or overwhelmed by the tide of returning affec- 
tion. She received the propoſals of Lewis without 
heſitation, who haſtened to Nantz, celebrated in 
that city bis marriage, and conducted his new con · 
fort io Blois. Vet the queen, ſtill anxious to ſecure, 
if poſſible, the independence of her native duchy, 
ſtipulated, that if their union ſhould: be productive 
of two fans, the younger ſhould inherit Brittany, 
Vith all the prerogatives of its former princes; a clauſe 
injurious to France, but which was rendered ineffectual 
by her having no ſon, and by the marriage of her 
eldeſt daughter Claude, to Francis courit d' Angou- 
leſme, whoafterwards afcended the throne. 
"4 While the king was diverted by his do- 
. 15% meſtic concerns'from the invaſion of Italy, 
Ludovico Sforza diligently improved each moment 
nin preparing againſt the florm, which he expeQed 
from its delay would burſt with redoubled violence. 
| He reſtored has fortifications, augmented his garri- 
ſons, and repleniſhed his magazines; but the pre- 
cautions of an uſurper, whoſe eiimes had eſtranged | 
the affections, and united the enmity of his ſubjects, 
muſt ever prove fruitleſs. The general voice of 
Italy accuſed bim of having poiſoned his nephew 
John Galeazzo ; and the tyrant, in his own bloody 
perfidy, forelaw the revolt and deſertion of his peo- 
ple. Lewis had allured the republic of Venice by 
the promiſe of a part of his ſpoils; be” had term 
: BIted |! 
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aated by a recent Leary: the differences which had 
ariſen between þ 20 and the emperor Maximilian; 
and had nene wed the with Henry the Seventh 
of England. — — by his alliances, and ſe- 
cure from the ipcurfions of his natural enemies, * 
atlembled his forces for the long projected ex 
tian ; the remonſtrances of the cardinal anale 
deterred him from expoſing hunſelf in in "" 
wy army, compoſed of twenty thoufapd men, the 

flower of French chivalry, was commanded 


Lewis of Luzemburgh count of Ligni, b Naben 


Stuart lord JAubigoy, and by John 'Trvalce, a na- 
tiveaf Milan, who "hots his pdeli 8 in the 


ſervioe of bis predece 


The deteſtation of rea own fubjeds was more fa- 


tal to Sſorza than the arms af France and Venice. 


The cities of Milan were impatient to open their 
gates io the 4nvaders, and to throw off the yoke of 
the tre uſurper. The Venetians, in leſs chan 
a week made themſelves maſters of the ccuntry be- 
yond the Adda ; the French entered Bum and 
purſued their conqueſts with equal rapidity: the cal- 
tle of Milan, —.— with every requiſite for a 
long and obſlivate defence, was betrayed by Peruar- 


din Curtio, to whom Sforza had entruſted the care 


of it. Ludovico himſelf, uncertain in whom he 
ſhould .conkde, and incapable of reſiſting the ſtorm, 
retired. with his treaſures to Inſpruck ; and Lewis, in- 
formed of the ſucceſs of his arms, haſicned. acroſs 
the Alps, entered the capnal of his new dominions, 
clad in the ducal rabes ; and during three months 
that he remained there, by the advice of cardinal 
'A mboiſe, he employed himfelf in recalling thoſe 
that had been baniſhed by Sforza, ia remuung a 
fourth of the impoſls, in eſtabliſhing a court of juſ- 
tice, and in aſſiduous endeavours ta ingxatiatę him- 
lelf my the inhabitants of Milan. 55 1 


5 | E 2 
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So' equitable an adminiſtration it was natural to 
ſuppoſe would have ſecured the attachment of his 
people; but Lewis had ſcarce returned into the ter- 

ritories of France, before Sforza ventured to quit 
his retreat in Germany, and to enter again the Mi- 
laneſe. The levity and inconſtancy of the Italians 
were immediately apparent. They abhorred the 
proſperous uſurper, but they pitied and embraced 
the ſupport of the princely fugitive. The gates of 
different cities were opened on the approach of 
Sforza, with the ſame facility as they had been un- 
barred to his enemies; and the duke once more en- 
tered Milan, from whence he had ſo lately fled to 
ſeek a wretched ſhelter in exile. But this gleam of 

| ſucceſs was quickly followed by a fad reverſe of for- 
rune. The Swiſs troops, whom he entertained in his 
ſervice, conſpired againſt him; and with a perfidy, 
which even the guilt of Ludovico cannot juſtify, de- 
livered him up to la Tremouille, who commanded 
the French forces encamped near Novara. He was 
conducted to Lyons, where Lewis then reſided ; and 
the temper of that monarch, naturally mild and hu- 
mane, was ſteeled againſt Sforza by his retreated 
treachery and enormitites. He ſentenced him to a 
rigorous confinement iu the caſtle of Loches, in Tou- 
| rame; but the ſeverity of his impriſonment was af- 
1 terwards mitigated; during the latter part of it he 
| | was even indulged in the amuſements of the chaſe ; 
and he was at laſt releaſed; from a captivity of ten 

years, by the ſtroke of death. a 

Ie. From the reduction of the Milaneſe, 
lewis aſpired to the partial conqueſt of 

Naples, and be agreed to divide that kingdom with 

Ferdinand of Arragon. By the treaty concluded | 

between the two princes, Naples and the northern 

half of the kingdom were aſſigned to Lewis, while 

the provinces of Apulia and Calabria were allotted 

to Ferdinand. The ſucceſs of the confederates part 
cee 
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ceeded their moſt ſanguine expeQations. Frederic, 
equally puſillan ĩmous, or more unfortunate than his 
predeceſſors, renounced the garb of royalty, and 
ſought a tranſient ſhelter on the rock of Iſchia. Aban- 
doned by his own ſubjects, and hetrayed by Ferdi- 
nand of Arragon, with whom he had lately con- 
cluded a Tong of alliance, he determined to pre- 
fer an open and generous enemy to a perfidious ally. 
He demanded a lafe conduct into France, and threw 
himſelf on the well known lenity of Lewis; from 
the liberality of that monarch he obtained an aſylum 
in the duchy of Anjou, with an annual penſion of 
thirty thouſand crowns, which was continued to 
him even after the expulſion of the French from. 
Naples. 5 5 | 
The ſkill and valour of the great captain, Gon- 
ſalvo de Cordova, had made an eaſy conqueſt of the 
two provinces aſſigned to the king of Arragon. Ta- 
rento alone preſumed to oppoſe his victorions career; 
confiding in the ſtrength of their walls, the iahabi- 


tants were ſtill further animated by the preſence of 


Ferdinand, the heir of the crown, and eldeſt fon of 
Frederic, who was ſhut up in that fortreſs ;. but the 
count of Potenza, and Lionardo, a knight of Rhodes, 
to whoſe protection the youthful prince was entruſted, 
deſpairing of ſuccour, conſented to ſurrender Ta- 
rento, if they were not relieved. within four months: 
but they demanded an oath that Ferdinand ſhould be 
left at perfect liberty; Gonfalvo, whoſe military 
fame is ſtained with the blackeſt treachery and baſeit 
perjury, readily complied ; he ſwore upon a conſe- 


crated hoſt, and was admitted into Tarento; but 


the perfidious Spaniard heſitated not to detain the 
young prince as his priſoner ; he was conveyed in 
that ſtate to the king of Arragon ; and though treated 
with lenity, was for fifty years the captive of the 
court of Spain, till death extinguiſhed in him the Ar- 
ragoneſe line of Neapolitan kings. 95 | 
| 1 
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The 33 of 3 from his Italian wars 
were diligentty employed vis in promoting the 
interna! 5 of his oa . T he” "10 Jy 
neral of Fours had repreferited to the late king the 
neceſfity of a counci] to decide in judicial appeals, 
and to enforce the adminiftration of juſtice. Phe 
meafure had been approved by Charles; but it re- 
ceived its legal ſauction iu the reiga of Lewis, By 
an edict, the king's council was erected intò a court, 
which obtained the name of the great council. It 
chuſiſted of twenty members, and the chancellor of 
France Was appointed preſident, The parliament 
of Paris contervedt' tro improper jealouſy of this in- 
ſtiturfon. which though at firſt confined to cauſes 
pleaded in the common courts of juſtice, was ſoon 
called upon by the king to determine on matters 
which had been agitated before the parliament, and 
was conſidered as a dernter reſort from rhe tribunal 
of the latter. „ | | 
ne, Is the reduction of Naples we have de- 
en held Lewis and Ferdinand acting with 
perfect cordiality ; but ſearce had they atchijeved 
that conqueſt, before they turned their arms againſt 
each other, The Spaniards firſt infringed the peace 
by acts of open hoſtility; but the king having com- 


manded his troops to repel force by forte, his general 


che duke of Nemouts took the field, and pufhed his 


advantages over the Spaniards to ſuch a length, that 


Gonſalvo was tedaced to retire imo the city of Bar- 
letta, where the want of ammunition and money had 
nearly compelled him to furrender. An indigent 
and mutinous army was more likely to ſecond, than 
oppoſe the operations of the French; but at the 


moment that the hand of Lewis was ſtretched out to 


graſp the entire kiugdom of Naples, he was per- 


f:aded to liſten to the language of accommodation, 
aud loſt an opportunity which it was never afterwards | 


Ph i p 


in his power to regain. 
5 ; : Fd 
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- Philip the arck<luke, the fon of tha um- 


peror Maximilian, and who had efpouſed AD. 15²¹⁵ 
Joanna, the daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
was at this critical period paſſing through France, 
on his return from Spain into hisnative dominions of 
the Low Countries. Inveſted with full powers in a 
perſonal interview with Lewis at Lyons, he con- 


eluded a treaty with him in the name of his father-in- 


law. By the conditions of it, Charles, the ſon of 
Philip, was to receive in marriage Claude, the eldeſt 
daughter of the queen of France; the two monarchs 
were bound to a eeſſation of arms; the provinces 
originally ceded to each were confirmed; and the 
diſtricts in difpute were to be ſequeſtered into the 
hands of the arch-duke. | 
The ambaſſadors of Ferdinand, who attended 
Philip, having ſworn to the execution of this agree- 
ment, under pain of excommunication if violated or 
infringed, it was next officially announced to the 
two commanders in Naples. The duke of Nemours, 
conſcious of the fincerity of his ſovereign, readily 
profeſſed his acquieſcence to his orders, and offered 
to retire with his troops; but Gonſalvo, who diſre- 
garded the moſt folemn compacts, unleſs conſiſtent 
with his intereſt, and who was ſenfible of the con- 


genial diſpoſition of his royal maſter, affected to 


doubt the powers of the archduke, and urged the 
propriety of his waiting for more expreſs inſtructions. 
In the mean time he received from Maximilian a re- 
inforcement of ten thouſand Germans; he was alſo 
informed that the pope and the Venetians were 
ready to deſert the alliance of Lewis; and that four 
thouſand French, deſtined for the army in Naples, 
were difbanded on. the idea that peace was already 
concluded. Antonio de Leyva, about the fame 
time, had attacked and routed in Calabria a body of 
French commanded by the lord d'Aubigny. Gon- 
ſalvo was determined to avail himſelf of theſe fa- 

vourable 
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| _  yourable circumſtances, and of the ſuperiority he had 

[ acquired. In the battle of ee without re- 
gaird to the late convention, he encountered aud de- 
feated the duke of Nemours, who periſhed with 
great part of his army in the field ; while Naples 

opened her gates to the victor, and her example was 
followed by Capua and Averſa. 

D'Aubigny had indeed, after his defeat in Cala- 
bria, thrown himſelf into Angitole, where, ſup- 
ported by the zeal of the inhabitants, and that por- 
tion of his troops which had eſcaped the ſword of 
the enemy, he had ſuſtained a ſiege of ſeveral days; 
he was at laſt compelled: to capitulate; he himſelf 
remained as an hoſtage till his troops evacuated the 
country; and excepting Gaieta, the kingdom of Na- 
ples was totally ſubdued by Gonſalvo. It was in 
Savoy that the arch-· duke received the intelligence of 
this ſhameful breach of a treaty for which he had 
pledged his honour. Jealous of his own reputation, 
and alarmed leſt he ſhould be ſuſpected of having 
abetted the pertidious practices of his father-in-law, 
he returned inſtantly into France, and. put himlelf 
in the power of Lewis. At the ſame time he diſ- 

atched Ferdinand, to remonſtrate on the indelible 
infamy which muſt for ever ſtain his character, if he 
countenanced the treachery of Gonſalvo. But the 
king of Arragon, attentive only io the Importance 
of his new acquiſitions, was indiflerent to reputation. 
With his aſual duplicity, he at one moment diſowned 
his ambaſſadors, at arcther his general ; he publicly 
offered to reſtore the kingdom. to the captive Frede- } 
rie; but he ſecretly ſent orders to puſh the war in 
Naples to the abiolute expulſion of the French; theie 

luaſt were punctually obeyed by Gonſalvo, who, al- 
moſt without reſiſtance, ſoon afterwards completed 
the reduction cif the kingdooů . 
Lewis, whole magnauimous mind was ſuperior to 
the dark artilices of bis ava commended;the mt 
GS b Nliters 
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niſters of the king of Arragon to quit his dominions, 


Though he had ſeverely ſuffered from the treachery 


of Ferdinand, he ſcorned to avail himſelf of any 
other arms than what became him as a-monarch. 
While he diſmiſſed the arch-duke with every mark 
of reſpect to purſue his route to Flanders, he ad- 
dreſſed him at parting in theſe memorable words; 
If your, father-in-law has been guilty of perfidy, 
I will not reſemble him; and I am infinitely hap- 


pier in the lols of a kingdom, which I know how 


to re: conquer, than to have ſtained my honour, 
„ which I could never retrieve.” + 
Bat if ſuch were indeed the expectations of Lewis, 
they were expoſed to the moſt mortifying and unme- 
rited diſappointment. Irritated by the duplicity of 
Ted he determined to attack him with the 
whole force of France ; and his 2 were 
proportioned to the injuries he had received. Three 
armies were aſſembled, to invade on every ſide the 
dominions of the king of Arragon. The firſt, com- 


manded la Tremouille, and compoſed of eigh- 


teen thouſand infantry, and two thouſand cavalry, 
was deſtined to the recovery of the kingdom of Na- 
ples; the ſecond conſiſted of five thouſand Swiſs 
and French, and a thouſand men at arms, and under 


the conduct of the lord d'Albert and the mareſchal 


de Gie, was directed to penetrate into the province 
of Fontarabia. The third, ſtill more numerous, 
was entruſled to the marefchal de Rieux, and wasto 
invade the county of Rouſſillon ; at the ſame time a 
conſiderable fleet was fitted out to iuſult the coaſts of 
Catalonia aud Valentia, and to intercept any commu- 
nication at ſea between Spain and Naples. 
The indiſpoſition of la Tremouille prov- 
ed fatal to the Italian expedition; the com- 
mand of the army was devolved on the marquis of 

Mantua; but unable to engage the affection of his of- 
ficers, that general ſoon retired, and was * 
: | F 


A.D. 1504. 
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by the marquis of Saluees. The French, reduced 
by fickneſs, retired within the walls of Gaieta, 
whiere they were ſoon” after inveſted by Gonſalvo. 
Famine compelled them to ſurrender ; bur Gonfalvo 


violated the conditions of the treaty, which expreffed 
that they ſhould be permitted ro retire without ran- 
ſora ; and fhamefully detatned in captivity all thoſe 
who were natives of Naples. Lewis d'Ars, indeed, 
a gallant French officer, rejecting rhe late eapitula- 
tion, and infidious offers of the great captain, and 
dependiug foleſy on his ford, with about four thou- 
aud men effected a glorious retreat into the territo- 
ries of Milan. But this conduct, fo honourable to 
Himfelf, could not avert the fate of Naples, and 
Gonſalvo preſerved by his {kill the kingdom which 
he had acquired by his treachery, _ 

The army deſtined for the attack of Fontarabia 
was divided by the diffentions of iis generals: and, 
after a variety of injudicious operations, Joined the 
forces of France in Rouflillon, and formed the ſiege 
of Salſes; but the French were compelled to re- 
rite on the approach of Ferdmand himfelf at the 
head of an army of thirty thoufand men, The fleet 
alfo, after alarming the coafts of Valentia and Cata- 
lonia, returned ro Marſeilles, and Lewis had the 
morrification of beholding his formidable armaments 
baffled in every enterpriſe. The death of Alexan- 
der the Sixth, and the election of Julian the Second 
do the apoſtolical fee, to the difappoititment of the 


cardinal d' Amboiſe, was an event equally unfavoura- 
ble to the views e the wo of her e | 
' oppreffed by this ſtorm of adverfity, dangerouſly af. 
fected his body. A fever, produced by anxiety and 


vexation, threatened his immediate diffolution, 


Anne, daily apprehenfive of the deach of her royal | 
confort, determined to provide for her own ſecunty, | 


embarked her rich moveables, and meditated a re- 


ueat into her native dominions of Brittany. The | 
| . veſſels | 
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veſſels which ſhe had laden were ſtopped by the pru- 
dent zeal of the mareſchalde Gie ; an offence which 
caſured the future enmity of Anne; and Lewis him- 
felf, on his mono © by 
of a faithful ſervant, has 
cn his own character, A | 

As ſoon as the healthof the king was re- 1 
eſtabliſhed, he dilig applied himſelf © 1595 
to terminate a war which had hitherto proved fo un- 

ropitious. A truce had been concluded with Spain 
For the countries bordering on the Pyrenees ; but the 
faith of Ferdinand could no longer be relied on; and 
a variety of negoctations were carried on between 
the king of France, the emperor Maximilian, and 
the archduke Philip. The latter in regard of his 
wife Joanna, on the death of Iſabella queen of Caf- 
tile, claimed the mheritance of her dominions, and 


changed the fyſtem of European politics. Ferdinand 


xed no inconfiderable ſtain 


the Catholic was again reduced to his original 
kingdom of Arragon, after having ineffeually 
diſplayed his uſual fineffe to obtain the regency of 


Caſtile. He now endeavoured to reconcile himſelf 
to the king of France, and, ſenſible of the regard 
of that monarch for his niece Germana de Foix, he 


| ſolicited and obtained in marriage the hand of that 
princeſs, This new alliance ſerved to coneiliate the 


animoſity of the contending monarchs ; a treaty was 
at length concluded ; and Lewis honourably ſtipu- 
lated that the Neapolitan nobility, who had been im- 
priſoned as his adherents by Gonſalvo, ſhould be re- 


ſtored to their freedom: and that the partizans of . 


the houſe af Anjou ſhould be reimburſed for the 


loſes they had incurred by their fidelity to that fa- 


mily; a condition which the fituation of Ferdinand's 
affairs compelled him to accede to, and which the 


king of France took care that he ſhould punctually 


perbtm. 
1 9 In 


joining in the perſecution 
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In a former treaty, the marriage of 
Claude, the eldeft daughter of the king, 
with Charles the ſon of the archduke Philip, had 
been determined on; but the ſtates had modeſtly re- 
prefented to the king the danger to the crown from 
that princels transferring to her conſort, not only her 
pretenſions to the Italian acquiſnions, but allo to 
the proviace of Brittany. The king yielded to their 
remonſtrances ; he beſtowed the hand of Claude on 
the count d'Angouvleſme, the next heir to the throne; 
and thus avenged himſelf of the former perfidy of 
Ferdinand, while the ſeaſonable death of the arch- 
duke precluded any differences which this alteration 
might have produced between him and Lewis. 

The ſudden and unexpected death of the arch- 
duke Philip, again reftored Ferdinand of Arragon 
to the adminiſtration that he had loſt. As he was in 
Italy when this event happened, an interview took 
| cry at Savona, in the territories of Genoa, between 

im and Lewis. The fears of the former, leſt the 
king of France ſhold oppoſe his deſigus on the re- 
gency of Caſtile, were his concealed motives to this 
mterview. They again renewed their alliance, and 
ſwore to the ſtrict obſervauce of the articles of peace; 
but Ferdinand, who knew no principle of public or 
private fidelity, aud only regarded his own intereſts, 
fringed aud violated every condition on his return 
into dpain. © 5 

But the attention of the king of France 
was engroſſed by the affairs of Italy. Ju- 
lius the Se ond, though more decent in exterior, pol- | 
ſeſſed the daring ſpirit of his predeceſſor, and dil- 
played a diſpoſition better ſuited to the camp than 
the conclave. Forgetful of the protection which 
Lewis had extended to him under the pontificate of 
Alexander, he exerted his genius in exciting the ene- | 
mies of France, and nouriſhing the diſcontents of the 
; Genoeſe 


A. D. 1506 


A. D. 1507. 
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Genoeſe. Theſe at laſt broke out into open revolt, 
expelled the French, and declared Paul Nuova, a 
| filk-dyer, their duke. They were privately encouraged 
; by Julius and the emperor Maximilian; and were o- 
penly reinforced by the troops of Piſa. Lewis, ſenſible 
how much his reputation depended on immediately 
) cruſhing the inſurgents, aſſembled a numerous and for- 
r midable army, forced the paſſes which the rebels 
n had occupied, and in perſon ſtormed their intrench- 
ments. The Genoeſe, diſconcerted by his rapid ap- 
proach, endeavoured to diſarm his reſentment by 
ſubmiſſion. The king, clad in complete armour, 
and with a ſtern countenance, entered Genoa ; but 
his natural clemency prevailed ; and after puniſhing 


of three hundred thouſand ducats. | 
During the various conteſts of the ſtates, _. 
of Italy, the | conſtitution of Venice had © 
maintained its ſtability, and the ſenate conducted its 
affairs with prudence and vigour. The territories 
of the commonwealth were enlarged ; and the com- 
merce which it had carried on, and the manufac- 
tures which it had eſtabliſhed, rendered it the moſt 
opulent ſtate.of Europe. The power of the Vene- 


neighbours ; and their wealth was viewed with en 

by the greateſt monarchs, who ill brooked the ſupe- 
rior magnificence of theſe haughty citizens. Julius 
the Second regarded them with peculiar enmity ; his 
intrigues firſt laid the foundation of the league of 
Cambray, which united, with himſelf, againſt the 
republic, Ferdinand, Maximilian, and Lewis. How- 


enemies, 


Paul Nuova, and another incendiary, with death, 
he contented himſelf with impoſing on the citya fine 


tians became at length an object of terror to their 


ever policy might actuate the two former, the deter- 
mination. of the latter has been univerſally cenſured; 
ince he combined with his three moſt inveterate 
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cnomies, againſt a ſtate, the only ally which he could 

depend on beyond the Alps. | — 2 
> The difierent princes of Italy bad ac- 
59 ecded, from-fear or envy, to the league of 
Cambray ; and the Venetians, with a preſumption 
different from their natural character, inſtead of bend- 
ing before the ftorm, prepared to meet it with firm- 
neſs. Julius had early repented of his new alliance, 
and offered, if Faenza and Rimini weve reftored to 
the church, to deſert the cauſe he had embarked in ; 
but Venice, confident of her ſtnength, rejected his 
ropoſals. Lewis himſelf on this occaſion croſſed 
the Alps in perſon. The impetuous valour of the 
French, animated by the exampleof their monarch, 
triumphed over all obſtacles ; in the battle of Ghiar- 
rada, Alviano the Venetian general, after diſplaying 
the courage of a ſoldier and the ſkill of a eamman- 
der, was defeated with the loſs of above eight thou- 
ſand men. Julms immediately ſeized all the towns 
which the republic held in the ecclefiaſtical territo- 
ries; thoſe on the coaſt of Calabria, Ferdinand re- 
annexed to his Neapolitan dominĩons; on one fide 
Maximilian, at the head of a powerful army, ad- 
 vanced towards Venice, while the French rapidly 
} 1 their conqueſts on the other. From the 
height of preſumption, the Venetians ſunk to the 
depth of deſpair ; and in their capital expeRed the 
1 which was to extinguiſn them as a re- 

"ES enk 85 wy 

33 the confederates had readily united to 
humble the pride of Venice, their ſucceſs ſoon re- 
vived their antient jealoufy and animoſities. Each 
dreaded the aggrandiſement of the other, and a mu- 
tual ſuſpicion prevailed through every part. Their 
diſcord rekindled the hopes of Venice; by well 
timed conceſſions, the ſenate appeaſed the pope and 
Ferdinand: their arts at length diſſolved the confe- 
deracy which threatened to ſwallow up the NN 
. | wealth; 


league of 
the errar that he had committed, during the * 


a people 
whaſe couneils he guided; and the tears of France 
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wealth; but though the Venetians recovered again 
many of their cities, they never could entirely re. 
trieve their former influence, or extent of territ 

while Lewis; who had rather been guided by — 
ment than political motives, when he engaged in the 
» had too much reaſon to repent 


part of his reign. 

The death of ooh. > Bar of Amboiſe, , IE 
firſt miniſter of ſtate, was another loſs to 
the K His virtue and diſintereſted ſpirithave 
been juſtly celebrated by contemporary hiſſoriaus. 
On — of Alexander the Sixth, he 
to the pont if eate, but he was betrayed 
nal de la Rovem, to whom his inte 


the . 


truſted, and who availed himſelf of that — > nbc 


to poſſeſs himſelf of the apoſtolical chair, as Julius 
th Seeand, but though the cardinal of Amboile 
was thus defrauded of the diguity he expeQed, he 
found ſome eonſolation in the gratitude of a 


embalmed the memory of her miniſter. 

The king of France 1 the councils 
of the cardinal at the moment they were moſt neceſ. 
fary 10 him. The pope, elated by the effects of a 
league whieh he himſelf had planned, conceived uo 
— — him, and 1 8 Si * 

expelling every power. out 
directed his firſt attack ageinſt the French. He ab- 
ſolved the Venetiaus from the interdict he bad falmi- 
— -againſt 7 —— be OE to r 
to the emperor; he negociated with Henry t n 
who had ſueceeded to the throne of England ; and 
he at laſt openly declared war againſt the king of 
France, entered the duchy of Ferrara, and laidiege 
to Mirandola. The progreſsof his forces notequal- 
ling bis — rc vg he appeared - bimſelf in the 
trenches, exhorted his troops to the. wink, and E 
t 
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the ſurrender of the city cauſed himſelf to be car. 
= in military triumph through the breach of the 
wall. © 3/2 Lon 
The king, from his natural moderation, 
and from the veneration of his conſort for 
the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, had forbidden his generals 
to carry their incurſions into the territories of the 
church, but rouzed by reiterated acts of- hoſtility, 
he at length commanded the mareſchal Chaumont to 
avenge the inſult he had received; that officer preſſed 
Julius ſo vigorouſly that he was compelled to retire 
into Ravenna, when Chaumont himſelf was ſuddenly 
ſeized with a mortal diſtemper and expired, not 
without ſuſpicion of poiſon. This ſeaſonable death 
allowed Julius time to recover ; but the mareſchal 
Trivulzio, who was appointed to ſucceed Chaumont, 
ſoon reduced him to his former diſtreſs ; he dreaded 
his depoſition from the holy dignity. - He beheld 
* Rome expoſed to the forces of his enemy, and would 
probably have thrown himſelf on the clemency of 
Lewis, had not that monarch been again prevailed 
on by the queen to ſpare the territories of the church, 
and thus revived the arrogance and vindictive ſpiiit 
of the Roman pontiff. 215. 36 e 0455 4) 
Though Julius tottered beneath the increaſing 
weight of age and infirmities, his enmity to France 
ſeems to have actuated him in the laſt moments of 
his life. He entered into an alliance with Ferdinand 
of Arragon ; he exhauſted his coffers in ſubſidies to 
the Swiſs; and he allured to his fide the Venetians 
whom he had fo lately endeavoured to oppreſs. The 
confederacy which he formed obtained the name of 
the Holy League; the army of the allies ravaged the 
duchy of Milan, retook Breſcia; and beſieged Bo- 
logna, when the drooping ſpirits of the French were 
re animated by the preſence of a youthful hero, whoſe 
life was a ſhort, but rapid career of uninterrupted | 
victory and refulgem glory. on 2 
kc 5 on 
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Gaſton de Foix, duke of Nemours, was 
ſon to John de Foix, by Mary cf Orleans, 
ſiſter to Lewis the Twelfth. The hopes of ob- 
taining his niece an advantageous match, had recon- 
ciled that monarch to the perfidious Ferdinand, who 
eſpouſed her; and the efteem of the king for his ne- 
phew was not Jeſs apparent. Though Gaſton had 
ſcarce attained his twenty-thud year, his martial ge- 
nius burſt forth with ſuperior luſtre, and Lewis en- 
traſted to his arm the Nb taſk of reſtoring 
the fame and fortunes of his country. The duke of 
Nemours juſtified the choice of his ſovereign. Dur- 
ing the ſiege of Pologna, he entered the city under 
cover of a prodigious fall of ſnow, unperceived by 
the aſſailants, who inſtantly retired from before the 
place; he relieved the garriſon of Breſcia ; and, 
with only ſix thouſand choſen ſoldiers, defeated the 
Venetian general Baglioni, who oppoſed his march; 
and glutted his followers with the ſlaughter of eight 
thouſand of the enemy. The moſt important victo- 
ries were indeed neceſſary to extricate Lewis from his 
difficulties ; and that monarch, ſenſible that the Flo- 
rentines were ready to declare for the holy league, 
ſent orders to Gaſton to hazard a deciſive action. 
To induce the enemy to this meaſure, the duke of 
Nemours laid fiege to Ravenna; the confederates 
advanced to the relief of that city. The two armies 
were nearly equal in number, each conſiſting of 
about twenty thouſand men. In that celebrated bat- 
tle, Gaſton diſplayed the qualities of a conſummate 
and experienced leader.; the confederates were bro- 
ken by his ſuperior genius and valour, and the day 
was already gained, when the hero was informed 
that a body of four thouſand Spaniards ſtill main- 
tained their ground, and had repulſed ſome of his 
own troops. Defirous of rendering his victory com- 
plete, he ruſhed forward to the charge, with abour 
twenty gentlemen. He was received with ſteady 
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courage, and oppreſſed by a multitude of enemies; 
his horſe was killed under him; and he himſelf, af. 
ter having fought with the moſt heroic courage, fell 
Pierced with twenty-two wounds. I 
Lewis lamented-the untimely fate af his nephew, 
and appointed the mareſchal Trivulzio to ſueceed to 
the command; but the fortune of the French ſeems 
to have expired with the duke of Nemours; diffen- 
tions aroſe in the victorious army; Julius reſumed 
freſh courage; a ſeries of diſaſters ſucceeded each 
other; and the French, who had ſo lately afpited to 
the total conqueſt of Italy, were overwhelmed'on 
every ſide with a torrent of adverſity. 
A. D: i513. „ Iulius the Second was not permitted to 
bdbehold the expulſion of a people whom he 
had purſued with implacable enmity. His death is 
ſuppoſed to have been occalioned by vexation, at 


having ine ſſectually laboured e cement rn 
the confederaey that he had formed; but John de WI obtz 
Medieis, who ſucceeded him under the title of Leo Wl inſte 
the Tenth, proſecuted with diligence and ability the WM ent, 
plans of his predeceſſor. The Venetians returning to WI ture 
their former cautious councils, had declared their I com 
determination to obſerve a ſtri& neutrality ; but the Ti 

\ . Swiks had broke into the Milaneſe, defeated the ma. and i. 
reſchals la Tremouille and Trivulzio with "fignall sas 
laughter, and reſtored the duchy to the authority o (+2. 
Francis Sforza, ihe ſon of the unfortunate Ludo mem 
SGenoa had ſeized the favourable moment to throw conſc: 
off the arch and Lewis was threatened by'a conf durch 
deracy ſimilar io that which had fo lately humble none 
the pride of Venice. The pope was to enter Dau gs, 
pang: the emperor to invade Champagne; the Sill Her 
Burgundy ; Henry of England, Picardy ; and Fe ter tl 
dinand, Guietme and Languedoc. But Leo th "ons 
Tenth, the liberal patron of the arts and ſcience 1 
Was ſatiate with the ſound of war. The empera c no 


indigeßß 


* - 
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indigent and fickle, fought only to ſupply his proſu- 
| hon-by the ſubſidies of his lies ; and Ferdinand 
| employed his forces ini (fucceſsfully wreſting from 
John d' Albert, the ſmall kingdom of Navarre, 
„which lies on the frontiers between France and 
0 Spain r Na . : 
ks Henry indeed young and ardent, and inflamed 
n. with che proſpect of military glory, landed at Calais, 
ed and formed the fege of Terouane, à town. ſituated. 


on the frontiers of Picardy. To the relief of that 
place Lewis advanced as far as Amiens, but the ca- 


for the town, was attacked by the Engliſh. Thoug 


behaved with the (greateſt E in the wars of 
Italy, they were on the ſight of the enemy ſeized 
with anunaccountable panic; and from the precipi- 
tation with which they fled, the ront of that day has 


n de obtained the name of the Battle Spurs; yet Henry, 
Leo inſtead of purſuing his advantage and frorming the = 
7 < entrenchments of an army already diſmayed, re- 
ug to 


compelled to capitulate. | 
Ide Swiſs in the mean time had entered Burgundy, 
and in veſted Dijon with their victorious forces. The 
walls of that city would have proved but a weak 
obſtacle to their impetuous valour; but they allowed 
themſelves to be feduced into a negociation by la 
Tremouille, . govemor of Burgundy; who, though 
conſcious that he ſhould be diſavowed dy his maſter, 
purchaſed their retreat by a hberal diſtribution of 
money, and by ſplendid promiſes, which Lewis a& 
xrwards refuled to full. ; 5 0 


«fer the taking of Terouane, engaged in the fiege of 
Tournay, à City within the frontiets of Flanders; 
opulent indeed, but from its ſituatiem an acquiſition 


F ancient 


\ 


valry of France, in endeavouring to cover a convoy 


me French eonſiſted chiefly of gentlemen, and had 


turned to the ſiege of Terouane, which was at length 


Henry, at the Wlieitations of Maximilian, had, 


of no importance to CT II By its 
| > 5 
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af 

ancient charter, Journay was exempted: from the Ki 
burthen ef a garriſon; but the inhabitants ſhewed of 
themſelves unworthy of this honourable privilege, ſul 
ard in 4 few days opened their gates to the Engliſh. by 
Henry had ſearce happily terminated this enterpriſe, in 
beſore he was informed of the retreat of the Swiſs; co 
{the deſertion of his all ies, with the unfavourable ſea- his 
fon of the year, determined him to repaſs the ſeas ter 
witch the greater part of his army; little ſatisfied 1 
'with a campaign, which-theugh apparently proſpe- vil 
tous, but ill compenſated forthe expence with which " ANC 
ir had been anended z. Ml im 
„bg Yetlahhough Lewis-bad averted the im. bet 
mediate fury of the ſtorm, he was ſtill ſen- To 
ſible of the dangers to which his kingdom was ex- that 
poſed. - The king of Scotland, whom he had ex- fect 
cited to invade England, had periſhed, with his ſho! 
principal nobility, on the diſaſtrous field of Flouden; fon 
and France, be was conſcious, could only be faved WI c<1\ 
by difſolvirg the: confederacy of her enemies. By the 
the language of ſubmifſion he difarmed the reſent- and 
ment of Leo the Tenth, willing to preſerve the ba- chor 
lance of the contending powers. He allured Ferdi- a JOI 
nand and Max1o:tlian, by the propoſal of beſtow ing late, 
his ſecond daughter on one of their common grand- Ic 

| ſons; and the death of his confort, Anne of Brit- ſent 
tany, which happened at this critical juncture, al- nue, 
lowed him to negociate a treaty, not only of peace, Abb 
but of alliance, with Henry the Eight. by p 
Ii was with indignation that monarch received ihe bis n 
intelligence of the perfidy of Ferdinand and Maxi be { 
milian. His reſentment at finding himſelf the dupę 'ure « 
of their arts, encouraged the duke of Longueville broke 
who had been taken priſoner at the battle of Spur epea 
10 avail himſelf of his favourable diſpoſition, and t the 
propoſe a peace, which he knew to be paſſionate ii dem 
deſired by his maſter. He inſinuated, that the deati ¶ coult! 


of the queen of France opened the proſpect for a 


affinity 


4 
= 
= 
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affinity,” which might tend to the advantage of both 


N kingdoms; that though the marriage of a princeſs, 
"© of ſixteen, with a king of fifty-three,,might-ſeem un · 
Y ſuitable, yet this inequality might be compenſated, 
4 by other deſirable circumſtances; and that Henry, 


in withdrawing from the perfidious Ferdinand, would. 
connect himſelf with Lewis, a prince, who, through 


MN his whole life, had invariably maintained the charac- 
as | ter of probity and hanour,:: 2/15 21 toe orgs 
od Henry readily liſtened to the diſcourſe of Longue- 
pe- ville; and Lewis accepted, with tranſport, an alli- 
ich ance which converted a formidable enemy into -n 

| important friend. The articles were eaſily adjuſied 
. between the two monarchs; Lewis agreed tbat 
My Tournay ſhould remain in the hands of the Engliſh ; 
bag | that Richard de la Pole, an exile in France, who af- 
er- fected to revive the pretenſions of the houſe of York, 
his ſhould be baniſhed to Metz, there to live on a pen- 
len: hon aſſigned him by Lewis; that Henry ſhould re- 
ved WW ceive the payment of a million of crowns, being 

By the arrears due by treaty to his father and himſelf; 
ſent- and that the princeſs Mary ſhould bring four hundred 
ba- thouſand crowns as her portion, and to enjoy as large 
erdi- a jolnture as any ueen of France, not excepting the 
wing late, who was heireſs of Brittany. 
-and- In conſequence of this 8 Mary was TER Peg 
Brit- ſent over to France with a ſplendid reti: 


nue, and her marriage with Lewis was celebrated at 
Abbeville. An alliance, which had been ſuggeſted 
by political views, was cemented by the charms of 
his new queen; and the king of France, ſecure on 
the ſide of England, began already to meditate fu- 
ture expeditions againſt Italy; but his deſigns were 
broken by death; he had been frequently heard to 
repeat, that © love is the king of young, but 
the tyrant of old men ;” and he was now con- 


demned to experience the truth of that maxim. His 
conſtitution, already ſhaken, was exhauſted by his 
| affection 
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affection for Mary, with whoſe beauty, grace, and 
numerous accompliſhments, he was enchanted. 
Three months' after he was ſeized: with a. fever and 
dyſentery at the palace of the Tournelles in Paris, 
and breathed his laſt in the feventeenth year of his 
reign, and the frſty-· ſourth of his age. 

The character of Lewis is diſtinguiſhed by a ſupe· 
rior integrity, ſeldom to be diſcemed in princes ; and 
though ſometimes the dupe of his goodneſs of dean, 
and the treachery of his 3 well de- 
ſerved the honourable T he Father of 
his People. In him expired the . — branch of - 
Houſe of Orleans, and the ſceptre of France was 

| nr to that of nnn 
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C'HA'P'T ER XIII. 


Acceſſion m Francis the Firſt. nee of- Naples 


aud uictory 45 Marignano— Competition between 


Francis and rles 155 the Imperial Dignit ar, 
betwgen. Francis and the Emperor Charles the Pifth— 


Loſs of Milan-—Kevolt of Bourbon—Defeat of Bon- 


nivel—Sjege- of Marſeille OY end battle of 


Pavia. 


4 
ah 4 
9 


Tur laſt moments of Lewis, ever vi- 2 

gilant over the happineſs of his peo 22 8 
were embittered by a prophetic dread of the ſplendid, 
but dangerous qualities of his ſueceſſor; Francis the 
Firſt, who aſcended the vacant throne, was the fon 
of Charles count EAngoalefine by Louiſa of Sav 

the preſumptive heir of the crown, he had eſpou 44 


Claude, the 4 er ot the late monarch, by Anne 


of Brittany 
but lately completed his twentieth year. Formed 
with the mien of a hero, he excelled 1 in the exerciſes 
of a martial age; eloquent in debate, and undaunted 
in action; courteous in his manners, and bounteous 
in his diſpoſition, his virtues and accompliſhments 
dazzled an Uunthinking crowd, blind to the mileries 
which awaited. his impetuous valour and inconſider- 
ate ambition. | 
Mary; 


on his acceſſion to royalty, had 


9 
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Mary, on the death of Lewis, had beſtowed her 


hand on Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk; Francis, 


who was pleaſed with a marriage which prevented 


the king of England from forming any powerful al- 
liance by means of his fiſter, reconciled Henry to 


Mary and her new conſort, who had early enjoyed 
that monarch's favour, and obtained permiſſion for 
them to return to England. He next beſtowed the 
vacant offices of conſtable and chancellor on Charles 
duke of Bourbon, and Anthony du Prat; and di- 
rected his whole attention to the recovery of the Mi- 
laneſe, a deſign which had been interrupted by the 
death of his predeceſſr. | N 
To ſupply the funds for this expeduion, Francis, 
by the advice of his new chancellor, not only re- 
ſtored the taxes which Lewis had aboliſhed, but ex- 


poſed the offices of the crown to ſale, and endea- | 
voured to repleniſh his coffers by meaſures the moſt = 


arbitrary and impolitic. He now openlyavowed his 
claim to the duchy of Milan; nor was he induced 
to ſuſpend his reſolutions by the powerful confederacy 


formed againſt him by the emperor Maximilian, Fer- 


dinand of Arragon, Leo the Tenth, Sforza, and the 
Swiſs: The number and reſources of his enemies 
ſeemed only to ftimulate his ardour ; the paſſes of 
the Alps, which. had been occupied by the Swils, 
were eluded; new roads were cut by the active per- 


ſeverance of the French; the army, after having 
ſurmounted every obaſtele of art aud nature, entered 


Italy; and ſurprized Proſper Colonna, the general of 
the papal forces, who, ignoraut „f their approach, 
was negligently encamped with a thouſand cavalry 
ape crak of the Fo. Go ou Ion... 
Francis, on receiving the intelligence of this ſuc- 
ceſs, prepared to join his commanders; and, during 


his abſence, devolved the regency of France on his 


mother Louiſa of Savoy counteſs of Angouleſme; 
a princeſs, whoſe character in a great meaſure . 
| euce 
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enced the various events which diverſified the reign 


of her fon. The exquiſite charms-of her face and 


perſon were ſcarce diminiſhed by the increaſe of 
years; and in the acquired accompliſhments of her 
{ex ſhe ſhone unrivalled. ' Her ambition and thirſt 
of power were in ſome degree juſtified by her ta- 
lents for government ; ſhe poſſeſſed courage perſonal 
and polincal ; penetration, deciſion, and a magna- 
nimity ſuperior to adverſity, Yet theſe virtues were 
frequently overwhelmed by the impetuous torrent of 
her paſſions; and her adminiſtrat ion was ſullied by 
the faults and weakneſſes of a woman, Open tova- 
nity, and ſtill ſuſceptible of love, but implacable in 
her reſentments, and aQuated by the moſt malign 
jealouſy, impatient of controul, and greedy of the 
national treaſures, the wiſeſt projects were diſcon- 
certed, and the moſt important enterpriſes baffled, by 
her infatiite rapacttyt? #9 me, i 
The king of France, on aſſuming the command of 
the army, entered the Milaneſe, and preſſed for- 
wards towards the capital. He was oppoſed by the 
Switzers alone, who had encamped at Marignano, 
about a league from Milan. The fteady valour of 
theſe troops had been frequently experienced; but 


their Cn was ſhaken by the alluring offer of 


ſeven hundred thouſand crowns. While they yet 
heſitated, a reinforcement'of ten thouſand of their 


. countrymen, and the powerful exhortations of the 


celebrated Matthew Schiener, a Swiſs himſelf, and 
cardinal of Sion, determined their conduct; inſpired 
by his eloquence, and inflamed by a kind of military 
enthuſiaſm, they furiouſly - marched ' forwards'to'at- 
tack the lines of the French. ee a e 
Hiſtory ſcarcely affords: any example of a battle 
diſpated with greater obſtinacy than that of Marigs 
nano. It was began about four in the afternoon; in 


the month of September, and laſted more than three 


hours after the night cloſed. Laſſitude and darkneſs 
ſeparated 
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ſeparated; the combatants, without abating their ani- 


woſity; the. SMiſs renewed, the charge in the morn- 
ing with freſh vigour; but they were at length re- 
pulſed with cruel ſlaughter; teu thouſand periſhed on 
the field.; and the reſt, of their forces retired unbro- 
ken and undaunted, and ſtill formidable, although 
defeated, The loſs of the victors was computed at 
fix thouſand men; and the intrepidity of Francis ex- 
poſed him to the moſt imminent danger, When 
night ſuſpended the conflict, he found, himſelf inter- 
mingled with his enemies, and accompanied only by 
a few-of his attendants, On the carriage of a can- 
non, completely armed, and anxious for the dawn, 
he ſnatehed a few moments reſt; in every charge he was 


wremoſt; his horſe was wounded, and his body was co- 


vered withcontuſions; but thoughhis penſonal proweſs 
food unxivalled, the victory of that day was / to be 
aſcribed io the couſtable Charles of Bourbon, whoſe 
ill and martial genius were eminently played ; 
and whoſe younger brother the duke de Chatelleraud 
fell gallantly fighting by his ſide. 
Ide tertor: which, the battle. of Mariguano ins 


ſpired, together wah the return of the Swiſs troops 


into their own country, leſi Maximilian Sforza almoſt 
deſtitute of any aſſiſtance. He yet fought to pro- 
long the moments of his ſovereignty by retiring into 


the caſte of Milan; but that fortreſs was incapable | 


of withſtanding the ardour of the French, directed 
by the duke of Bourbon. It wag ſurrendered to that 
general, together with the city of Cremona; but 


Sforza obtained at leaſt honourable conditions from 


the victon; and à ſeſe retreat, with an ample pen- 


fion, was aſſigned him in Frence. Deſtitute of am- 
bition, or of talents, he: gladly retired from a ſitua- 


tion to which|he was unequal, and expired at laſt at 
Paris, after lingering; for: ſiſtpen years through a liſe 
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Leo 


de future 


duke of Auſtria, rather as 


enemy, and. Francis as their moſt natural ally. 
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Leo the Fenth, verſed in all the refinements of 
Italian policy, abandoned, with their fortune, the 
cauſe. of his allies. He eourted an interview. with 
Francis; aud that monarch. ſuflered, himſelf to be 
conducted by the'cardinals,de; Fieſeo and de Medicis 
to the city of Bologna. He was there received. by 


the Roman pont ifi, who ſoon triumphed. over the 


ror of the Swils, by the infinuating language 

of flanary; and the king of France, after adopting 
plans of Leo, haſtened to Lyons, that he 

might enjoy; the acclamations of his ſubjects, and of. 


fer the trophies of his victory at the feet of his mo- 


Yet a more penetrating ſtateſman might 5 6 
have diſcerned; advantages, not leſs. per- 

manent from. the ſtroke of fate, than from the ef. 
forts of valour and diſcipline ;, aud the deathof Fer- 
dinand of removed the, only monarch, 
whoſe long experience, fabtle arts, and numerous re- 
ſourees,, Francis: had. reaſon; to dread; Ferdinand 
had ever conſidered: his „Charles, arch+ 
rival of, than the ſuc- 
ceſſor to, his throne ; and his ſolicitude to have 
other children by his conſort Germana, ſtimulated 


bim to eonjugal exertions, which probably haſtened 


his deceaſe. His death united under one maſter, the 
Netherlands and Franche Compte, the kingdoms of 
Caſtile, Arragon, and Naples, with the newly diſ- 
covered: treaſures of the weſtern. world; but that 
maſter had ſearce yet attained; the ago.of fixteen.; his 
dominions lay diſtant and digzointed, ; the people he 
raled over, uneoanected by laws, by cuſtoms, or by 


language, regarded. each other with. the eye of jar 


louſy and averſion; and many! of the ſtates, 


to, and alarmed for; their ancient rights, and, prixi, 


leges, oonſidered Charles as. thein maſt dangerous 


E 
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Vet the king of France permitted the favourable 


moments to eſcape him ; and while he foreſaw the 
gathering ſtorm, negleRed the meaſures by which he 
might probably have averted it; inſtead of attacking 
the infant power of his rival, he 'ſuffered it peacea- 
bly to attain to maturity, and truſted to the deluſive 
arts of negociation. Maximilian, who had broken 
into the Milaneſe with an army of near forty thou- 


fand Germans, was repulſed,” and cotnpelled to re- 


tire by the inſerior forces of France, commanded by 
rhe conſtable Bourboy; but the ſame ſucceſs attended 
not the invaſion of Navarre, a kingdom which had 
been wreſted by Ferdinand from the houſe of Al- 


bret; Francis, deſirous of reſtoring that family, 


had furnithed the exiled monarch - with troops and 
money; but John d' Albert was baMed by the vigi- 
lance aud precautions of cardinal XNimenes, who, 


drawn from the cloyſter, ruled Spain with prudence, 


firmneſs, and ſagacity. That miniſter — the 
moment of victory to diſmantle the towns and caſtles 
of Navarre, which flightly fortified, and weakly 
garriſoned, were unable to reſiſt an enemy; and 
terved only to furniſh him with places of retreat. 
The capital Pampeluna alone preſerved its walls, and 
was ſtrengthened with additional fortifications. ' To 


this decifive meaſure Spain owes'the poſſeſſion of 


Navarre; the French, ſince that period, have'often 
entered, and over-run the open country; but deſti- 
tute of ſtrong towns to retire to, they have been ob- 
liged to abandon their conqueſts, with as much ra- 
pidity as they made them. Ss ET OODLE. 
At the deceaſe of Ferdinand, Charles, his ſucceſ- 
ſor, was in Flanders; and although deſirous to take 
poſſeſſion of his new dominions, he was detained by 

powerful obſtacles in the Low Countries: The war 
which had been kindled in Italy, ſtill ſubſiſted ; and 


with his crown, Charles inherited the enterpriſes of 


his grandfather ; but the Flemings were averſe to en- 


gage 
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gage in hoſtilities with France, which might endan- 
ger the extenſive commerce they carried on; and it 
was only by a treaty with that kingdom; that Charles 
could ſecure himfelf a ſafe paſſage into Spain. 
Francis, on the other hand, deſtitute of allies, and 
ſolicitous to eſtabliſh by a peace his date conqueſts in 
Italy, liſtened with joy to the firſt 'overtures of ac- 
a few days after their opening their conferences at 
Noyon, * af: concluded a treaty of confederacy and 
mutual defence between the two monarchs. 

The principal articles which compoſed this treaty 
were, that Francis ſhould give in marriage to Charles 
his eldeſt daughter the princeſs Louiſa, an infant of 
a year old, and as her dowry, ſhould make over to 


commodation.  Commillioners were appointed, and 


him all his claims and pretenſions upon the kingdom 


of Naples; that, in conſideration of Charles's be- 


ing already in poſſeſſion of Naples, he ſhould, until 
the accompliſhment of the marriage, pay an hundred 


thouſand crowns a year to the king of France; and 
the half of that ſum annually as long as the princeſs 
had no children. That when Charles ſhould arrive 


in Spain, the heirs of the king of Navarre, for 


John d' Albret had expired of chagrin, might repre- 
ſent to him their right to that kingdom ; and if th 
obtained not ſatisfaction, Francis was left at liberty 


to aſſiſt them with his forces. 


Such were the conditions of the peace 
of Noyon; too favourable to France for iges 1 
her king to expect that they would be long 


obſerved. Yet they afforded a tranſient tranquillity 


to the ſubjects of theſe rival monarchs; and the ac- 


ceſſion of Maximilian to the treaty, huſhed the tem- 


peſt of war which had ſo long agitated Europe. The 
ſatisfaction which the king derived from the late con- 
vention was increaſed by the birth of a dauphin ; and 
the liberality of Francis ſoon gained to his intereſts = 
Wolfey, the ' miniſter ' of Henry of England. By | 
Wo | : . the 


Paired at Lantz upon the Danube, while he was em- 
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the influence of his favourite, that monarch was pre- 
vailed on to reſtore Tournay, which he had lately 
conquered from France; but to render the moaſure 
mare palata ble to the Englifh, it was agreed that the 
Aanphin and the princeſs Mary, both of them in- 
faats, ſhould be betrothed; that this oĩty ſhould be 


_conhdered as the dowry of the pri „ and that 


Prancis ſhould pay ſix hundred thouſand croums for 


me empences that Henry had been at in repairing tbe 


— WA 5 bobuton es 
Encouraged by chis ſuoceſs, the king of France ex- 
tended this views to the recovery of Calais; andl it is 
generally believed that this prapoſal, extravagant as 
m was, met with a favourableireception from Wel- 
dey; but though che miniſter vertured to ſuggeſt the 
meaſure to an bſequious Deer he found the 4 
ple wo ſtrongly pnepuſſeſſed againſt relinquiſhing ch 
onky waphy of their former — — 
| declined from the intereſts 
of Francis; greedy of wealth and open 10 flattery, 


li the ſamearts as had mchned him to the French mo- 


march, were ſucceſsfulhy practiſed by bis rival 
Charles; and the king of England, naturally ſtub- 


born and iĩmperions, yielded to the aſcendancy which 


mis favourite had acquired, and veered with every 
caprace of the ambitious cardinal. 
1 The ſhort calm which Europe had en- 
zʒoyed, was ſoon interrupted by an event of 
little moment in itſelf, but rendered by its coniſe- 
quences more merhorable than ati that had happened 
during ſeveral ages. The emperor Maximilian, a 
Pꝛinoe equally deſtitute af virtues and abilites, ex- 


2 in attempts to gain the electoral faffrages for 
is grandſon's nomination as king of the Romans. 
The ſeven great princes, diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Eleftors, in whom the right of chaſing an empe- 
| ror had long been weſted, turned their eyes towards 
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Fredeticiduke of Saxony, a.princewhoſe-prudett ad- 
miniſtration had acquired him the name of the Sage; 


{but Frederic rejected the ſplendid dignity with mag- 


nanimity and diſintereſtedneſs. He urged the neceſ- 


\fity, at u period when the Turkiſh armies, led by the 


vigorious Selim the Second, were ready to deluge 
Germuny with their rapacious myriads, of commit- 
ting the Imperial ſceptre to a more powerful arm; 
alid of railing to the throne a prince capable of re- 
kſting the impetuous torrent of the Iafidels which 
threatened to overwhelm. them. | 
To competitors alone preſented themſelves as 


A the public emergency, Francis and Charles. 


he former already renowned for his triumph over 
the Swiſs in the battle of Marignano; the latter 


ſtrongly recommended by the contiguity of his do- 


minions, und by his German extraction. They had 
both profeſſed, from the beginning, to carry on their 
rivalſhip with emulation, but without enmity ; and 
Francis, with the vivacity natural to him, declared, 
Me are both fuitors to the ſame miſtreſs; the more 
fortunate will carry her, but the other muſt re- 
e .main'conented ;” yet neither neglected any mea- 
ſure that was likely to enſure ſueceſs. Money was 
ſcattered with a profuſion that never was known be- 
ſore; and the French ambaſſadors | travelled with a 
train of horfes loaded with treaſure. The partiality 
of che Germans to the honſe of Auſtria, with the 
voice of Frederie of Saxony, deeided ehe important 
conteſt; Charles was raiſed to the Imperial rr! 

and Francis, aſter exhauſting his coffers, had the 


mortiſlcation of beholding a young and inex perienced 


ee preferred to the conqueror af Milan. 
Teo the Tenth had obſerved, with a ſo- 5 0 
lieitude worthy of his penetration, the pre. 
tenflons of the contending monarchs, and jealous of 
eaeh bad ſecretly, though ineffeQually, exhorted the 
Getman prlnces to place une of their on number 
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on the Imperial throne... Henry of England, aficr 


vainly declaring himſelf a candidate, had withdrawn 
from the hopeleſs conteſt, and maintained a ſullen 
neutrality. during the important competition. But 
Francis, alarmed at the augmented ſplendour and 
power of Charles, and inflamed with indignation 
which he eould no longer ſuppreſs, endeavoured, 

a ſtrict alliance with Henry, to balance the acquiſi- 
tions of his rival. Well acquainted with Henry's 
character, he ſolicited an interview near Calais; in 
expectation of being able, by familiar converſation, 
to gain upon his friendſhip and confidence. Henry, 
fond of pomp and magnificence, chearfully agreed to 
the propoſal; but while he prepared to croſs the ſeas, he 
was ſurpriſed by the arrival of the emperor at Dover. 
Charles, informed of the intended interview, endea- 
voured to diſappoint its effects, and previouſly. to en- 
gage the favour of the Engliſh monarch; in his pal- 
fage from Spain to the Low Countries, he ſteered di- 
rectly for England; Henry haſtened to receive with 


every mark of reſpect, a gueſt who had ſhewn ſo | 


implicit a reliance on his honour. The emperor, 
to whom time was (precious, ſtaĩd only four days; 


but in that ſpace he contrived to give the king of 


England favourable impreſſions of his character and 
intentions, and to attach to his intereſts Wolſey, by 
gratifying his avarice with a prnſion of ſeven thou- 
ſand ducats, and by flattering the ambitious cardinal 
with the e 

ee . 
On the day of Charles's departure, Henry em- 
barked with the queen and his whole court for Ca- 


lais, and thence proceeded to Guiſnes, a ſmall toun 


near the frontiers; while Francis, with a ſimilar 


train, advanced to Ardres, only a few miles diſtant, W 


and within the Engliſn pale. The magaificence 
which was diſplayed by two princes equally. ſplendid, 


profuſe, and vain, made the ſpot on which they met 


retamm 


the papacy on the death of Leo 
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etain the bame of + The Field of e Goch of 
Gold.“ Banquets, balls, and tournaments, we re 


pert and vigorous, bore away in every martial exer- 
ciſe the prize of valour and dexterity. But ſerious 
bufinefs was not pernitted to obtrude upon hours 
devoted to entertainment; for ten or twelve days 
this ſcene of royal diſſipation was aſſiduouſſy purſued; 
at length the monarchs ſeparated; and Francis might 
regret a ſum laviſhed in this fruitleſs pageantry, 
greater than what Charles had diſtributed io acquue 


with the king of England engaged the confidence of 
Henry and his favourite, and ettaced all the friend- 


had given birth. _ | 
While the king of France laboured to conciliate 
the regard of Henry, he was not inattentive in court- 


ſagacity of Leo the Tenth enabled him to diſcern his 
true intereſt in preſerving the tranquillity -of Italy, 


bliſhed ; yet the prudent neutrality which he ought 
to have obſerved, was loft in the indignation with 
which he beheld the tranſalpine nations preſcribe 


He vainly flattered himſelf with the idea of alter- 


borh, and of acquiring the gl of reſtoring to 
Italy the e =: Hee ee. 3 the 
mvafion of Charles the Eighth. By the German 
conſtitut ion, the kings of Naples were for ever ex- 
cluded from the imperial dignity. Charles by his 
election was declared to have forfeited his hes 
Naples; and Leo, in the proſecution of his deſign, 


Vox. I. f 


ſucceſhvely exhibited. The kings themſelves, ex- 


the imperial crown; who by a ſecond interview 


ſhip to which the frank and liberal nature of his rival 


ing the ſupport of the Roman pontiff. Though the 


and the balance of power as it was at length eſta- 


laws to the Italian fates, and ia his impatience to | 
diſtigguiſh his pontificate by ſome ſplendid action. 


nately aſſifling each monarch, of finally expelling 


ertook to beſtow the 1 that kingdom 


every application of that nature; and Francis now 


Charles had recalled his forces from that part of the 
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on Henry, the ſecond ſon of Francis, with whom he dt 
contracted a ſtrict though ſecret. alliance. Fa: 
Aon Ey the treaty of Noyon, Charles had N 

bound himſelf to do juſtice to the family of th 


Albret, which claimed the kingdom of Navarre ; 
but the emperor had received with coldneſs and eluded 


prepared to reſtore by arms that exiled family. The 
Junure appeared favourable to ſuch an enterpriſe. 


kingdom to quell the commotions which: had ariſen 
in Spain, and a conſiderable faction in Navarre was 
ready to declare for the deſcendants of their ancieot 
monarchs. To avoid giving offence, if poſſible, to 
the emperor or the king of England, Francis levied 


the forces for this expedition in the name of Henry dir 
d' Albret, and entruſted them to Andrew de Foix, a we 
young man without experience or talents, but who WE tur: 
was preferred to the command by the influence of his The 
fiſter, the counteſs of Chateau-Briant, the favourite the 
miſtreſs of the king. The kingdom of Navarre re- de ] 
ceived the invaders with open arms; the fortifica- had 
tions of Pampeluna were yet unfiniſhed, and a French inſo 
garriſon was admitted within the walls. But An- we 
drew de Foix, inſtead of ſecuring his conqueſt, was ſoon 
precipitated by his ardour in ſearch of new acquiſi- Na 
tions. With the conſent of Francis he paſſed the cour 
confines of Navarre, and inveſted Logrogno, a ſmall Fran 
town in Caſtile.. The Caſtilians, who bad hitherto dere 
| beheld his progreſs without jealouſy or oppoſition, but t 
were rouſed by this national inſult. Their domeſtic ad, 
diſſentions were exlinguiſhed by the appearance of appe 
a foreign enemy; and the French general was ob- Repy 
liged to abandon. his. raſh enterpriſe with diſgrace. enn 
He was purſued by the increaſing forces of the Spa- ziere 
mards ; and inſtead of taking ſhelter under the can- valo 
non of Pampehma, and waiting the arrival of ſome {der 


troops that were marching to join him, he hazarded a a 
deciſive Wl 
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deciſive action with a ſuperior enemy. His army 


was defeated, he himſelf was taken priſoner, and 
Navarre by this victory was again reſtored to the au- 
thority of Charles. pins * 

IT be invaſiou of Navarre had been carried on in 
the name of Henry d'Albret; and Francis in attack- 
ing another part of his rivals dominions, had reccurſe 
to an artifice much of the ſame kud. He encou- 


raged Robeit de la Mark, lord of Bovillon, who 


an encroachment made on his juriſdiction, to declare 
war againſt the emperor in form. Robert entered 
Luxembourg with troops levied in France with the 
king's conmvance, though ſeemingly in contradic- 
tion to his orders. Charles complained of this as a 
direct violation of the peace ſubſiſting between the 
two crowns, and ſummoned Henry the Eighth to 


The French monarch, {till deſirous of conciliating 
the inclinations of the king of England, commanded 
de la Mark to diſband his troops ; but the emperor 
had by this time aſſembled an army to chaſtiſe the 
inſolence of Robert; the count of Naſſau, with 
twenty thouſand men, invaded his territories, and 
{von diſpoſſeſſed him of every place except Sedan. 
Naſſau, by the approbation of his maſter, and en- 
couraged by his ſucceſs, paſſed the frontiers of 
France, and inveſted Mouffon, which ſoon ſurren- 
dered ; he next pointed his arms againſt Mezieres ; 
but that fortreſs was defended by the chevalier Bay- 
ad, diſtinguiſhed among his contemporaries by the 
appellation of The Knight without Fear and without 


emnently. diſtingurſhed him, in the ſiege of Me- 
zieres ; and the Imperialiſts were compelled by his 


lderable loſs. 5 | 
. During 


had abandoned the ſervice of Charles on account of 


turn his arms againſt Francis as the firſt aggreſſor. 


Reproach. This hero exerted. the talents which ſo 


ralour and conduct to abandon the fiege with a con- 
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Daring: theſe hoſlile operations, Francis himſelf 
had nearly fallen the victim of a fingular accident. 
The martial manners of the age characteriſed every 
diverſion; and the king, with a ſmall band of gen- 
tlemen, attacked with ſnow-balls, and weapons of 
that nature, the houſe of the count de St. WE” to 
defeuded it with another party. A torch from the 
hand of one of the defendants unfortunately ftruck 
Francis on the head, and wounded him ſeverely. 
His life was long deſpaired of; and during the cure 
of the wound, as it became neceſſary to cut off his 
hair, he never would ſuffer it to grow again, but in- 
troduced the faſhion of wearing it ſhort. Even on 
this occahon, the magnanimity of his mind was con- 
ſpicuouſly diſplayed; nor would he ever permit any 
attempt to be made to diſcover the perſon who had 

wounded him. 8 

On his recovery, Francis immediately took the 
field with a numerous army, retook Mouffon, and 
{pread through the Low Countries the terror of his 
arms. Near Valenciennes, on the banks of the 
Scheld; he faced the Imperialiſts headed by Charles 
himſelf. The latter, defirous of avoiding an en- 
gagement, endeavoured to retreat under cover of a 
thick fog; the conſtable Bourbon ſaw the favourable 
opportunity, and intreated his ſovereign to avail him- 
ſelf of it; but the king, who never loved that no- 
bleman, and was iufluenced by the reſentment which 
his mother Louiſa had conceived againſt him, re 
jected his advice. To negle& he added infult, an 
ſtowed the command of the van, which belonged 
to Bourbon in right of his office of conſtable, os 
Charles duke of Alencon, firſt prince of the blood 
Thus to his paſſions and prejudices Francis facrificed 
the apportunity of advantageouſly engaging his nva 
in perſon, and firſt diſguſted a ſubje& whoſe ſtead 
courage and military {&111. were equal to the nog 

ſplendid and arduous atchievements. 5 | 
nde 


* 
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Under the auſpices of Henry the Eighth, the ne- 


gociations for peace were again reſumed, and again 
abandoued; while Charles inveſted and reduced 
Tournay ; and Bennivet, admiral of France, ard 
the acknowledged favourite of his maſter, invaded 
Nayarre, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Fontarabia. But 
the emperor found a compenſation for this loſs in his 
intrigues. with the king of England and the Roman 
pontiff; Henry agreed to invade France on the {:de 
of Picardy with forty thoufand men, and to beſtow 
on Charles his only child the princeſs Mary, the ap- 
parent heir of his dominions, while Leo, enticed by 
the advantages which the emperor offered, readily 
quitted his alliance with Francis, and concluded a 
new treaty with his rival. The principal articies 
were, that the pope and emperor fhould join their 
forces to i the French out of the Milaneſe, the 
3 Q 


ſided at Trent fince the time his brother Maximilian 
had been diſpoſſeſſed of his dominions by Francis; 
that Parma and Placentia, which had been wreſted 
from, ſhould be reſtored to, the church; and that 
the emperor ſhould aſſiſt the pope in conquering 
Ferrara. f 2 

The government of Milan had been committed by 


4% 


Francis, to Odet de Foix, mareſehal de Lautree, 


another brother of the counteſs de Chateau-Briant. 
Though by no means deſtitute of military talents, his 
imperious manners and rapactous diſpofition alienated 
the affections of the Milaneſe, drove many of the 
confiderable citizens into baniſhment, and forced 
others to retire for their own ſafety. Among the laſt 


was Jerome Morone, vice chancellor of Milan, ce- 


lebrated for his intriguing ſpirit and ſubtle genius. 


He repaired inſtantly to Francis Sforza, whoſe bro-. 


ther he had betrayed ; and penetratiug into the ſecret 
intentions of Leo, propoſed to the pontiff m the 


* 


which ſhould be granted to Francis 
orza, the ſon of Ludovico the Moor, who had re- 
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name of Sforza, to ſurpriſe ſeveral places in the Mi. 
laneſe. by means. of the exiles, Leo: approved the 
deſign, and permitted the conſpirators to aſſemble at 
Reggio, which at that time belonged to the church; 
mareſchal de Foix, who commanded at Milan in the 
abſence of his brother Lautrec, informed of their 


reſort, entered the eccleſiaſtical territories, and in- 


veſted Reggio ; he was compelled to retire. by the vi- 
gilance and conduct of the governor, the hiſtorian 
Guiceiardint, and Leo readily ſeized the pretence of 
publicly breaking with France, and excommunicated 
de Foix as an impious invader of St. Peter's patri- 
mony. | 5 

The king of France, apprized of the ſtorm which 
threatencd his Italian dominions, commanded Lau- 
trec to repair to his government, with the aſſurance 
that he ſhould be ſupplied with troops and money. 
The forces of France were either employed in the 
Low Countries, or aſſembling on the frontiers of 
Spain; and his only reſource was in the Swiſs, from 


whom he procured the immediate levy of an addi- 


tional body, But the money appropriated for their 
ſupport was intercepted. by the rapacity of Louiſa, 
who had conceived an inveterate diſlike to Lautrec; 
twelve thouſand Swifs, fatigued with a long and 
fruitleſs campaign, and murmuring for want of pay, 
retired from the ſtandard of France ; Milan was be- 
trayed to Colonna, the general of Leo; the other 
cities of the duchy followed the example of the ca- 
pital ; Parma and Placentia were united to the eccle- 
ſiaſtical ſtate ; the town of Cremona, with the caſtle 
of Milan, and a few inconfiderable forts only re- 
mained in the hands of the French; and Lautrec, 


with the ſhattered remnant of his army, precipi- 5 


tately retreated towards the Venetian territories. 


Leo received the accounts of this rapid ſucceſs 


with ſuch tranſports of Joy as brought on a fever, and 
occaſioned his death. By this unexpected accident 


the , | 
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the ſpirit of the confederacy was broken, and its ope- 
rations ſuſpended ; the Swils were recalled by the 
Cantons; the merceiaries diſbanded for want of 


pay; and only the Spaniards, and a few Germans in 


the emperor's ſervice, remained to defend the Mila- 
neſe; but Lautrec himſelf, equally deſtitute of men 
and money, was unable to improve the favourable 


opportunity. 


The 1 8 e of the conclave were ter- 
minated by the election of cardinal Adrian 
of Utrecht, who at that time governed Spain in the 
emperor's name, and was conſequently attached to 


A. D. 1522, | 


his intereſt. The war in the Milaneſe was reſumed 


with freſh vigour. Lautrec had received from the 
king a ſmall ſum'of money, which enabled him once 
more to take the field; 2 Swiſs, as a reparation to 
the French king for having unſeaſonably withdrawn 


their troops from” his army, had permitted him to 


levy ten thouſand men in the republic ; but the ca- 
price of this people was often no leſs fatal to their 
friends, than their valour was formidable to their 


enemies. Their ſeditious murmurs compelled Lau- 


trec to attack the camp of the confederates, advan- 
tageouſly choſen at Bicocca'; in vain did that officer 
remonſtrate againſt the raſh enterpriſe ; the Swiſs 
were deaf to reaſon; and renewed their demand with 
greater fierceneſs ; Lautrec was reduced to comply; 
but after an ineffectual diſplay of valour, and the loſs 
of their braveſt companions, the Swiſs. abandoned 
the hopeleſs attempt. The ſurvivors next day re- 
turned to their own country ; the French ſought ſhel- 
ter in their own territories ; aud, except the citadel 
of Cremona, the reſt of the Milaneſe, bythe arms 
of Colonna, the general' of the confederates, was 
reſtored t6 the authority of Franciſco Sforza 
The indignation of Francis at  beholding himſelf 


thus deſpoiled of his Italian dominions, firſt burſt on 


the head of Lautreo; that general exculpated him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf at the expence of Sembleneai, ſuperintendant of 
the finances, who had with-held, at the command 
of Louiſa, the promiſed ſupplies ; but the countels 
of Angouleſme, unawed by the baſeneſs and inhu- 
manity of her conduct, heſitated not to diſavow the 
- miqunous traaſattion ;. and the iunocent aud unfortu- 
nate Sembleneai, who had grown grey iu the lervice 
of four ſucceſſive monarchs, periſhed the victim of 
bis ſovereign's reſentment. 1 
Francis had need of all his magnanimity to oppoſe 
the tempeſt which aſſailed him on every ſide. Ge- 
noa again threw off the yoke, expelled the adherents 
of France, and opened her gates to the imperial ar. 
my. Henry of Englagd openly declared war; and 
his forces, commanded by the earl of Surrey, landed 
at Cherbourg in Normaudy, ravaged the coaſts of 
that province, and having effected a junction with 
the Flemith troops, entered Picardy. But the 
French, though inferior in numbers, baffled by a 
prudent fyſtem of defence, the deſigns of their ad- 
verſaries; and Surrey, afier ſeveral unſucceſsful fkir- 
miſhes, was obliged to retite with his harraſſed 
forces. | 
The Spaniards, though engaged in domeſtic dil- 
ſentions, had diverted a part of their force to the re- 
covery of tontarabta; that city was however re- 
lieved by the mareſchal de Chabannes; but the ſa- 


tisſaction which Francis might derive from this event, 


was more than balanced by the confederacy of his 
enemies ard the deſertion of his allies; even the 
Venetians, who had hitherto adhered to him with 
frmaels, now believed his deſtruction inevitable, 


and formed a league with the empercr, Their ex- 


ample was followed by the other Italian ſtates, and 


the king of France was leſt alone to repel his nume- | 


teu adverſaries, whoſe territories encompaſſed his 
domiatons on every fide. Yet reuſed. by the ap- 


proach of danger, he prepared to encounter it ay 
ha? pirit | 
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ſpivit and intrepidity ; before his enemies were ready 
to execute their ſchemes, he bad already aſſembled a 
formidable army, and determined to diſconcert the 
dchgns of the emperor, by mW&Fbiog in perſon into 
the Milaneſe. | . 
The vanguard of his army had already | 
reached Lyons, and he himſelf was haften- * * et 
iog after it, when his intentions were ſuſpended, and 
his meaſures broken by the intelligence of domeſtic 
conſpiracy, - Charles duke of Bourbon, and conſta- 
ble of France, from his birth, fortune, and office, 


ject in that kingdom, He had eminently diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf at the battle of Marignano, and his thirſt 
of glory, and ſkill in martial exerciſes, might natu- 
rally have recommended him to the favour of a mo- 
narch renowned for ſimilar qualities; but unhappily 


averſion to the houſe of Bourbon; her prejudices 
bon had been injuriouſſy removed from the govern- 


ment of Milan; his counſels on the banks of the 
Scheld Lad been contumeliouſly rejected; and a 1 2 


lil-⸗ lic affront was offered to him in the preſence of the 
re- whole army, by depriving him of the command of 
re- the vanguard. Thele repeated indignities had ex- 
8 hauſted his patience; he had already entered into a 
ot, ſecret correſpondence with the emperor ; when a 
his new and more ſevere injury inflamed his thirſt of re- 
the | venge, and for ever eſtranged him from his allegiance 
ich to Francis. | „ 
ble, | Bourbon about this time became a widower by the 
= death of his conſort, - daughter to the famous lad 

and of Beaujeu. Louiſa, without regarding the diſpari- 
me- ty of age, forgot her former enmity in the violent af. 
his fection which ſhe conceived for the perſon of that 
ap- prince; but Bourbon rejected her advances with 
vit contempt; and the love of the counteſs was again 


converted 


might juſtly be conſidered as the moſt powerful ſub- 


Louiſa, the king's mother, had contracted a violent 


ſhe had communicated to her ſon ; the duke of Bour- 
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converted into implacable hatred. _ Aſſiſted by Bon. 


nivet, who was ambitious to ſucceed him as conſta- 
ble, and by du Prat, the moſt corrupt miniſter that 
ever held the ſeal$her perſecution became but too 
ſucceſsful. A law-ſuit was commenced againſthim 
for the eſtates that he held in right of his deceaſed 
wife; and by a ſentence deftitute even of the aj 
pearance of equity, he was deſpoiled of the ' greateſt 
part of his fortune. „ 
Bourbon reduced by this unjuſt dec iſion to deſpair, 
renewed his intrigues iu the imperial court. Charles 
and Henry gladly embraced his alliance, and ſpared 


no alluremeats to confirm him in- his reſolution. The 


former offered him in marriage his ſiſter Eleanor, the 
widow of the king of Portugal; he was conſidered 
as a principal in the treaty of the two monarchs : 
and on the conqueſt of France, which they had 
planned, the counties of Province and Dauphine 


were aſligned to him with the title of king. The 


_ emperor engaged to enter France by the Pyrenees ; 
and Henry, ſupported by the Flemings, was to in- 
vade Picardy ; While Bourbon was to penetrate 
with an army of Germans into Burgundy, aud to act 
with his adherents in the heart of the kingdom. 
The plot was deeply laid ; and the execution of it 
was alone ſuſpended until the king ſhould croſs the 
Alps with the only army capable of defending his 
J ⁵⁵BT—— 8 
The rumour of Bourbon's intrigues had _ 
reached the ear of Francis; his ſuſpicions were lul- 
led awhile by the arts of the conſtable ; but by the 


indiſcretion of two of the conſpirators, the king 


was awakened to the certainty of his danger ; he 


immediately determined to. ſecure the perſon of 


Bourbon, who, apprized. of his intentions, ſuddenly 


crofſed the Rhone in diſguiſe, eluded the parties ſent 
out to intercept him, and after infinite fatigues and 


Though |} 


. perils, reached Italy in ſafety. © 
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Though Francis took every precaution 


| EM | | 1 
to extinguiſh the ſparks of revolt, and 5 


garriſoned the places of ſtrength in the conſtable's 


territories, yet he made not any particular enquiries 
after the accomplices of his deſigns. His own irre- 
gularities about this time proved fatal to the life of 
his conſort Claude, an amiable princeſs, who bore 


Vith reſignation the neglect of her huſband, and 


with meeknels the authority uſurped by the counteſs 
of Angouleſme; Francis himſelf, though he relin- 
quiſhed his intention of leading in perſon his army 
into Italy, did not abandon that expedition, but en- 
truſted the conduct of it to the admiral Bonnivet. 

That nobleman engroſſed the favour and patronage 
of his royal maſter, whom in many points he reſem- 
bled. Handſome in his perſon, gallant, and amour- 
ous, he was peculiarly acceptable to the counteſs of 
Angouleſme, under whoſe protection he roſe; but 
vain, arrogant, and preſumptuous, though ambitious 
of the character of a general, of all the talents re- 


quiſite for command he poſſeſſed only the loweſt and 
moſt common, r courage. Colonna, who 
was entruſted wit 


the defence oft the Milaneſe, was 
compelled to retire before the ſuperior forces of 


France; the ſtream of the Teſino oppoſed an inef- 


fectual obſtacle to Bonnivet ; the greateſt part of the 
duchy ſubmitted to his arms ; had he improved the 


general conſternation, Milan itfelf muſt have ſur- 


rendered; but a delay of three or four days reſtored 
the courage of the citizens; and after a vain attempt 
on the capital, the inclemency of the ſeaſon induced 
Bonnivet to retire into winter quarters. * = 
In Burgundy and Guienne, the Germans and Spa- 
niards were repulſed by the duke of Guile and the 
mareſchal Lautrec; in Picardy indeed the Engliſh 
extended their devaſtations along the defenceleſs 
banks of the Oyſe, penetrated within eleven leagues 


of Calais, and filled the capital with terror; but 


their 
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their terrar was checked by the gallantry of theduke 
of Vendoſme; they were cortingally harraſſed by, 
the vigilance of the mareſchal la Tremouille ; and 
they were at length purſued with diſgrace out of the 


French territories. 


During theſe operations pope Adrian had expired, 


and the hopes of Wolſey were blaſted. by the eleva- 
tion of the cardinal de Medici, under the name of 
Clement the Seventh, to the papal dignity ; the fa- 
vourite of Henry now diſcerned how egregioully he 
had been 57 by the promiſes of the emperor ; 
and he ſecretly reſolved once more to divert the in- 
elinations af his maſter towards Francis. That mo- 
uarch had diſcovered and diſconcerted a dangerous 
conſpiracy ; he had driven the author of it into ex- 
ile; be had baffled the ſchemes of the powerful cou- 
federacy formed againſt him, and had recovered one 
half of the duchy of Milan; but the enſuing cam- 
paign opened with more diſaſterous events. Fonta- 
rabia was ſurrendered by the treachery and cowar- 
dice of Franget, its governor. A numerous arm 
of the allies threatened that part of the Milaueſe 
which had lately been ieduged by the French, Bon- 
uivet, whoſe forces had been weakened by a peſtilen- 
ual diforder, was unable to contend with the ſuperi- 
or numbers of the enemy, and ſtill leſs with the fu- 
perior talents f Bourbon, the marquis of Peſcara, 
.and Lannoy viceroy of Naples. Theſe celebrated 
leaders compelled the admiral to abandon his ſtroug 
camp at Biagraſſa, and preſſed on his rear with inceſ- 
fant diligence; in the paſſage. of the river Seſſia, 
while he exerted himſelf with canſpicuons valour, he 


received a wound in his arm which obliged him to 


quit the field; he committed the important charge, 
which he reluctantly deſerted, to the chevalier Bay- 

ard. That officer animated the cavalry by his exam- 
ple and his preſence, to ſuſtain 3 whole ſhock of 


# 


the enemy's troops, while the infantry ſecurely; een 
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ſed. the river; but in this ſervice Bayard received a 
wound, which he immediately perceived to be mor- 
tal. Incapable any longer of fitting on horſeback, 


he was placed on the ground, with his face towards 
the enemy, and his eyes fixed on the guard of his 


ſword, which he held up inſtead of a croſs. In this 
poſture, which became him asaloldier anda chriſtian, 


de addrefled his prayers to God, and univerſally re- 


gretted by his countrymen and his foes, he expired, 
as his anceſtors for ſeveral generations had done, in 
the feld of battle. e | 
Bonnivet led back his ſhattered army into France, 
whoſe monarch was immediately ſtripped of all 
that he had held in Italy. The victors, eacouraged 
by their ſucceſs, determined to invade the country of 
Provence. Bourbon, at'the head of eighteen thou- 
ſand men, paſſed the Alps without oppoſition ; but 
his defign 'of penetrating into the interior provinces, 
and effecting a junction with his remaining adherents, 
was over-raled by the authority of Charles, who di- 
reed him to make the reduction of Marſeilles his 
chief object. That city was obſtinately defended by 
a veteran garrifon ; the king of France himſelf ad- 
vanced with a fupenor force to the relief of it; and 
Bourbon, after having conſumed forty days in the 
vain enterpriſe, retired with precipitation towards 


The glory which Francis had acquired in deliver- 
ing his ſubjects from this formidable invaſion, might 


have ſatisfied a moderate mind; but that prince, na- 


rerally ſunguine and impetuous, afpired to the con- 
queſt of the Milaneſe. His love of fame was fe- 
conded by a leſs noble paſſion; and Bonnivet is ſup- 
poſed to flame the defires of his ſovereign by his 
deleription of a beautiful lady of Milan. In vain 

did the oldeſt generals attempt to diſſuade their maſ- 
ter; in vain did the coumeſs of Angouleſme conjuare 
him to ſtop; Francis was deaf to the counſels of the 


former; 
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former.; and to elude the remonſtrances of the lat- | 


ler, after appointing her regent in his abſence, he be- 
gan his march acroſs the Als 

- Francis, with an army of "oy thouſand men, en- 
tered, and: ſpread terror through the Milaneſe ; the 
gates of the capital were immediately opened to him, 
and Bourbon himſelf ſcarce outftripped his purſuit 


with the remnant of his flying forces. Had the king 
inſtantly attacked the enemy, who had. retired to 


Lodi on the Adda, that day might have extinquiſhed 
the dominion of Charles in Italy; but in compliance 
with the opinion of Bonnivet, 4 laid ſiege to Pavia 
on the Teſino, a place ſtrong in its fortifications, and 
garriſoned by fix thouſand veterans, under the com- 
mand of Antonio de Leyva, an officer equally diſ- 


ringuiſhed by his patient courage and enterprizing 


ſpirit. . 
The ſucceſs of the king of France induced Cle- 
ment the Seventh to deſert the cauſe of Charles, and 


court the alliance of his adverſary; the example of 


the pope was followed by the republic of Florence; 
and the king, inflated by proſperity, detached ſix 
thouſand men to ravage the kingdom of Naples; but 


neither this diverſion, nor the inclemency of the ſea- 


ſon, prevented him from inceſſantly preſſing the ſiege 
of Pavia. Three months of conſtant fatigue had re- 
duced the garriſon to the laſt extremity, when they 
diſcerned the welcome banners of the imperialiſts 
preſſing forwards to their relief. | 7 
A The zeal of Bourbon had brought twelve 

s thouſand Germans to the aſſiſtance of Lan- 
noy and Peſcara; yet Francis, patiently in his en- 


trenchments, might have defied the fury of his ad- 


verſaries; but the raſh counſels of Bonnivet ſtimu- 
lated him to the fatal encounter. Part of the leſt 
wing, under the command of the duke of Alencon, 
baſely deſerted their ſovereign; the garriſon of Pavia 


ſallied out on his rear; the French cavalry was broke 


by 
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by the imperial borſe ; the route became general; 


and reſiſtance ceaſed almoſt in every part but where 


the king fought in perſon. Though wounded in ſe- 
veral places, and thrown from his horſe, he ſtill de- 
fended himſelf with the moſt heroic courage ; and 
{ix of his affailants periſhed by his arm. At length, 
exhauſted with fatigue, he delivered his ſword to 


| Lannoy, who received it with reſpe&, and preſented 


to him his own ; but though that general treated his 


royal captive with every mark of honour due to his 


rank, he was equally ſolicitous to prevent his eſcape; - 


and, conducted Francis, the day after the battle, to 
the ſtrong caſtle of Pizzhigintone, near Cremona, 


where he was committed to the cuſtody of Don Fer- 


dinand Alarcon, an officer of ſevere vigilance and 
incorruptible integrity. es, | Wy 
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Impriſonment of Francis—His releaſe by the Treaty 0 d 

3 iolation of that 2 AY, War — 4 

Francis and the Emperor —Revolt of Doria, and * 

Death of Lautrec—Peace of Cambray— Marriage 

of the Duke of Orleans to Catherine of Medici— i 4 

Mar renewed—Death of the Dauphin—Truce of 1 

Nice Fuſſage of the Emperor through France Mar Fr 

declared again—Final peace at Eſpernay—Death of > 

Francis. 1 5 Fi 

| 8 EU 

| | bit 

4 Y the defeat of Pavia, France was left Fr, 
. D. 1628. : 5 

| without a ſovereign, without treaſures, and an 

without an army. Ten thouſand of her braveſt ſol- me 

diers had periſhed on the bloody field; and the moſt | lib 

illuſtrious of her nobility had ſacrificed their lives to gun 

| preſerve their honour. Among theſe, the leaſt re- cad 

- gretted was Bonnivet. His fatal counſels had pre- | fog 

cipitated the national calamity ; his haughty mind * 

ſcorned to ſurvive the public diſaſter; and ruſhing | nd 

into the thickeſt ranks of the enemy, he fell covered —_ 


with honourable wounds. Bro 
| "was ME 


Europe, menaced:. 
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The firſt imelligence of the rout at Pavia Was 
tranſmitted; by the: hing himſelf to bis mother, in a 
letter which: contained Aheſe words: Madam, all 
< is loſi except our honcur. I hie paſſions of Louiſa 
had endangered the kingdom, but her abilities mane 


exerted to fave it. In this trying hour, her ma 


N never dhſrrtecbiher h aid: init edel of gi 
herſelf up to the Janientations of a woman; ſhe ning 
covered all the fogefty lit aud ſkilbof a confiunmfite 


politician. She affembled the: noHles dt Lyons at 


animated hem by her exaniple alid Mnguage; ſhe | 


colleũted the remaliad of the arniy, Reh had ſervkd 


in Italy: and eudbledar again title ho field ; ehe 
levied new troops; and raiſed extraordiuaty fums. to 


defray the: Ke: are" of them; but her'chief care was 
diretted to conciliate?! the friendſtip, and ng can 


the: protection of theking of Enflandy/ tor 15.0 il 


Hefry beheld with concern the'balanee of power; 
which he had affeced:ito6 maintain, ' deſtroyed: bythe 


diſaſtrous field of Pavia ; and his mibiſter; Wolley, 


remembered with indigritioh the vai pramiſes of 
the papaty with with Charles had "deluded big. 
The ſormer 3 for the independence of a 
the rifng: grentneſs of an am- 


bitious prince; an likened with-a mixture of ad- 


miration and pity to the gallantry of 'the unfortunate 


Francis. He i ſecretly aſſured I ouifa of his ſupportz! 
and compelled her to promiſe tharſhe would not diſ- 


member the kingdom, even to procure her ſon's! b 


liberty; but ta the emperor he held 2 differefit fan- 

guage; he reminded him that the hour was dw 
come of extinguiſting the mobarchy'of France. Her 
ſecretly offered to invade Guienne with” a powerful 


army; and he demanded that: Francis ſhould" be de. 


livered:to him in conſequenee of his claim to the 
crown of France, and am artiele.'6f the tresty of 


Brugesz' PIN each COT wit bound toWrtencer! 
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all uſurpets to him whoſe rights they had invaded, 
Theſe extravagant propoſals were received by the 
emperor with the coldneſs that was expected; and 
his rejecting them, afforded the king of England 
foon after a decent pretence for withdrawing from his 


Meanwhile in Italy the imperial generals were 


ſcarce leſs embarrafſed than the foes they had van- 


uiſned; Milan was indeed entirely evacuated 
the French ; but Lannoy, for want of money, was 
obliged to diſmiſs the greateſt part of his army. 
Charles himſelf, inſtead of making one great effort 
to penetrate into France, deſcended to the arts of in- 
trigue and negociation. He ordered the count de 
Rouex to viſit his royal captive, and to propoſe the 
following conditions as the price of his liberty. That 
he ſhould reſtore Burgundy to the emperor, from 
whoſe anceſtors it had been wreſted ; that he ſhould 


ſurrender Provence and Dauphine, to form a kingdom 
the claims of the 


for Bourbon ; that he ſhould fatisfy 
king of England, and finally renounce all claims to 


any territory in Italy. When Francis heard theſe ri. 


gorous propoſals, he was fo tranſported with indig- 
nation, that drawing his daggerhaſtih „ he exclaimed, 


« it were better that a king ſhould die thus! Alar- 
con, alarmed at his vehemence, laid hold on his 


hand ; but though he ſoon recovered greater compo- 


ſure, he ſtill declared in the moſt folemn manner, that 
he would rather remain a priſoner for life, than pur- 
chaſe liberty by ſuch ignominious conceſſions. + 


But Lannoy, deſirous of conveying his captive ſafe 


into Spain, flattered Francis with the hope that a 
perſonal interview with the emperor would haſten his 


deliverance on more equitable terms; and the French 
king, eager on a ſcheme which ſeemed to open ſome. 
proſpect of liberty, furniſhed: the gallies neceſſary for 
the voyage, and commanded his admiral Doria to 


ſoffer chem to paſs without oppoſition. [ 
| ah 
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and Peſcara were deceived by the pretence, that Lan- 
noy meant. to tranſport his priſoner to the caſtle of 
Naples; and the latter officer, embarking with the 
king at Portofiero, landed in a few days at Barcelona. 
Francis was thenee conveyed to Madrid, and lodged 
in the Alcazar, under the care of the vigilant Alar- 
con. 1 Nane | 12884 | _ 
Put inſtead of the interview with which be had 
been flattered, the king of France found himſelf in 
a ſolitary priſon, and guarded with unremitting at- 
tention; the only recreation that was permitted him, 
was to take the air on a mule, ſurrounded by ſoldiers. 
The continuance' of this barſh treatment for fix 
months threw him inte a fever; and the emperor, 
terrified leſt death might deprive him of the advan- 
tages which he expected to derive from bis releaſe, 
condeſcended to make him a conſolatory viſit, and to 
animate him with the hopes of ſpeedy freedom. 
Theſe fallactous expectations vaniſhed with the king's 
return of health; and Francis in deſpair entruſted to 
his fiſter, the ducheſs of Alencon, a deed, by which 
he reſigned his kingdom to the davphin. - - 
The dread of ſuch a meaſure, and the . „ 
confederacy which he beheld forming 
againſt him. The death of the marquis of Peſcara, 
already had allowed Charles to ſatisfy the claims of 
Bourbon, by appointing him to the command in Italy, 
together' with the duchy of Milan, forfeited by 
Sforza; and the ſubſequent treaty ſubſcribed at Ma- 
id reſtored; liberty to Francis. In reſpect to the 
principal artiele which regarded Burgundy, the 
french king engaged to reſtore that country to the 
emperor, in full ſovereignty ; and Charles conſented 
that this reſtitution ſhould not be made, until the 
ling was ſet at liberty; in order to ſecure the perfor- 
mance of this, as well as the other-conditions, Fran- 
agreed that at the ſame inſtant he himſelf was re- 
taſed, he would * as hoſtages, ag 2 
2 5 6 * 
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the dauphin, his ſecond ſon, che duke of Nel nch 
in lieu of the latter, twelve of bis 4 ET ity 
40 be named by the emperor... By. the other articles, 
the king of Franee renounced all. pretenſions in Italy; 
diſclaimed any title to che ſoyereignty of Flanders 
and Artois; promiſed full reparation for the damages 
ſuſtained by Bourbon, or his adherents ; and engaged 
to uſe his; tatereſt with Henxy ' Albret to abandon 
his claim to Navarre. In corroboration of this. uni- 
on, Franeis was to marry the emperor's ſiſter, the 
queen dowager of Portugal; ang to be ratified by the 
7 — regiſtered in the parliaments of his king- 
dom; that upon the emperor's receiving this ratifica- 
tion, the hoſtages; ſhould , be: ſet at liberty,; 3. but in 


their place the duke of Apgouleſme, the king's third h 

| ſon, ſhould be delivered to Charles to be. educated at E 
the imperial court; and that if Franeis did not fulfil ti 
the ſtipulations within, the time limited, he ſhould pi 
engage upon his honour and oath, to, return into C 
Spain, and to ene hanſelf, again a rene to th 
the emperor. cr 
Buch was the tenor 24 che eelebraterl bi of the 
Madrid, by which the emperor flattered himſelf that the 
he had efleQually diſarmed his rival; but his miniſ- ſal 
ters had already repreſented how improbable; It was tor 
that Francis would execute articles, which be bad} arn 
ſubſcribed with ſo much reluctance; and the Frenc 4 
monarch, while yet at Madrid, aſſembled the fe wh 
.counfellors that he couldcopfide'in ; and after exact the 
ing from them a ſolemn oath: of ſecrecy, he formall dul 
proteſted that his conſent to the treaty ſhould, be con had 
ſidered as an involuntasy deed, and be deemed nu dec] 
and void. fed 
Vet both 1 amidſt beit mane} ſuſpicion W nity 
maintained. the appearance of, cordislity; the cer Fran 
monies of the marriage between Francis and. ti the t 


queen of Portugal were, performed but Char 
would-not. permit the En until the 


as A 
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turn of the ratification from -Frante. As ſoon a8 


that arrived; Francis was conducted to the river Bi- 


daſſoa, near » Fontarabia; . On the oppoſite bank 
were the dauphin Francis, and his brother Henry 
duke of Orleans, Who were tobe delivered up as 
hoſtages for the due execution of the treaty. The 
exchange was immediately made; Francis, after a 
ſhort embrace to bis children, leaped into the boat 
provided, and reached the French ſhore; he mount ed 
that inſtant a Turkiſh horſe, waved his hand over his 
head, and with à joyful voice, crying aloud ſeveral 
times, IL am yet à king,“ galloped full ſpeed to 
Saint John de Luz, and ſrom thence to Bayonne. 
be firſt care of the French king, on his return to 


Henry of Eagland ;- his next was to diſavow that ar- 
ncle by which - Burgundy was to be ceded. In the 
preſence of Lannoy and Alarcon, the ambaſſadors of 
Charles, the deputies from that duchy repreſented 
that no king could alienate their country from the 


the emperor two millions of crowns. This propo- 
{ſal was rejected; and Francis prepared to ex- 


amm 55 2304079. + enn bus ab et 
He had already ſilently negociated a confederacy, 


the emperor. The pope, the Venetians, and the 
duke of Milan, alarmed at the progreſs of Charles, 
had readily acceded to it. The king of England was- 
_ declared protector of this league, which was digni- 
tied by the name of Ioly; and Clement, by the ple- 
nitude of his papal ꝓower, abſolved his new ally, 
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his dominions, was to acknowledge bis gratitude to 


crown; and Francis, affecting to be convinced by 
their arguments, offered in lieu of Burgundy; to pay 


tort the aequieſcence of his rival by the force of | 


which promiſed to ſet bounds to the ambition of 


Francis, from the oath which he had taken to obſerve 
id. FC 
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b. . But Sforza duke of Milan was already 

s beſieged: in the caſtle of his capital; and 
beſore the duke d' Urbino, the general of the confe- 
derates, could advance to his relief, he was com- 
pelled to ſurrender to the arms of Bourbon, who was 
left in full poſſeſſion of the duchy, the inveſtiture of 
which the empeior had promiſed to grant him; but 
che Milaneſe was exhauſted by the inceſſant wars to 


which it had been ſubje& ; and Bourbon, to ſatisfy. | 


the murmurs of his diſcontented ſoldiers, took the 
dariag reſolution of marching to Rome. The great- 
neſs of his abilities was diſplayed 1n the execution of 


this deſign; in the depth of winter he began his 


march with an army of twenty-five thouſand men, 
without money, without magazines, and without ar- 


tillery; in the face of a ſuperior enemy, he traverſed. 


mountains and rivers, and braved the inclemency of 
the ſeaſon. He at length encamped under the walls 


of the devoted city ; but in the moment of victory 
he fell by a random ſhot, and expired with che cou- 


rage which had characteriſed his life; yet his victo- 
rious army, the command of which devolved on 
Philibert, prince of Orange, entered. and pillaged 
the ancient miſtreſs of the world: Clement, who 
had retired to the caſtle of St. Angelo, was forced 
to capitulate, and remained a priſoner in the hands 
of the emperor ; Rome itſelf, abandoned to the ra- 
pacity and violence of the conquerors, became a 
theatre of carnage and univerſal deſolation. 

The enterprize of Bourbon agaiaſt Rome, drained 


the Milaneſe of the imperial forces, and left it ex- 
ſed to the arms of France. Francis, who had hi- 


therto ſuffered his allies to act alone, and patiently. 
waited the effect of negociation, now aſſembled a 
powerful army, and appointed to the command of it 


the mareſchal Lautrec. All Europe had heard with | 
aſtoniſhment and horror the cruel treatment of tbe 
| ſucceſſor of St. Peter by a chriſtian emperor. The | 


Italian 
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Italian ſtates received Lautrec with open arms; he 
inſtantly occupied Alexandria, and reduced all the 
country on that ſide of the Teſino. Pavia was taken 
by affault, and the whole Milaneſe muſt have been 
reſtored to the dominion of France, had not Lautrec 
been fearful of exciting the jealouſy of the confede- 
rates. He therefore directed his march towards 
Rome, by the terror of his approach obtained the li- 
berty of Clement the Seventh, and pointed towards 
Naples the ſubſequent operations of war.” 
Animated by the rapid progreſs of the confede- - 
racy, Francis and Henry by their heralds formally 
denounced war againſt Charles. The defiance of the 
latter the emperor received with a decent firmneſs; 
but he vented his indignation againſt the former by 
everyopprobrious expreſſion; declared he conſidered 
him as a ſtranger to the honour and integrity becom- 
ing a gentleman, To this inſult Francis returned the 
lie in form, and challenged his rival to ſingle com- 
bat; Charles readily accepted the challenge; the 
difhculties reſpecting the order of combat, prevented 
_ them from actually meeting ; but the example of two 
ſuch illuſtrious perſonages had a conſiderable influ- 
ence on the manners of Europe, and ſanctioned the 
practice of duels in private and perſonal quarrels. 
Meantime Lautrec, with unwearied ae- Se 
tivity, purſued ary neg generals, who - N 
with the remnant of their licentious army had eva- 
cuated Rome. Naples on his approach had thrown 
4 off the yoke of Charles, and only Gaieta and the ca- 
pital remained in the hands of the Spaniards ; An- 


1. | drew Doria, a citizen of Genoa, the ableſt ſeaman 
ly of his age, and the admiral of Francis, had tri- 
<4 umphed over the ſuperior fleet of the emperor; and 
it every thing ſeemed to promiſe Lautree à certain and 

| ſpeedy conqueſt. 0nd nate 74 4s 
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But 
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But chis — rl proſpect was, ſoon blaſted by the 


imprudence of Francis himſelf ; he (had; neglected 10 
make the proper remittances ſor the ſupport of the 
Italian army: tand be was prevailed on 70 the fatal 
counſels of: his miniſters, to diſguſt his admiral Do- 
ria; that officer though in the; ſervice of France, 
maintained the ſpirit of independence natural to a re- 
publie, and often preferred; his complaints with free- 
dom and boldneſs, He was peculiarly animated with 
a patriotic zeal for the honour and intereſt of his 
country; and he oppoſed with menaces the deſign of 
the French io geſtore the harbour of Savona, an ad- 
jacent town which the Genoeſe had long regarded 
with jealouſy. Francis, irritated by his eontemptu- 
ous expreſſions, commanded him 10 be inſtantly ar- 
reſted; Doria, apprized of his danger, retired with 
bis gallies to a place of ſaſety; entered into a nego- 
ciation with the emperor, Who granted him-whate- 
ver terms he required; and ſailed back to Naples, 
not to block up the harbour of that city, but to af- 
ford it protection and deliverance. 8 

By the arrival of Doria, the communication with 
the ſea was opened, and plenty reſtored to Naples; 
the French in their turn began to ſuffer from the want 
of proviſions; they were inceſſantly haraſſed by the 
imperialiſts commanded by the prince of Orange. 


The ravages of famine were ſucceeded by thoſe of 


peſtilence; and the unfortunate Lautiec, after long 


ſtruggling with the difficulties f his ſituation, ex- 


pired the victim of diſeaſe and diſappointment. On 
his death. the command devolved on the marquis of 
Saluzzo, an officer unequal to the truſt; with the 
remnant of the troops he eſſected a diſorderly re- 
treat: tio Averſa, where he was ſoon compelled to ca- 
piwlate; by che prince of; Orange; Naples was again 
e vacuated by the French; and the emperot once more 
acquired the ſuperiority in Italy. 


The 
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The loſs of Genos followed the ruin of che army 
in Naples. The French garriſon in that city was re- 


duced by deſertian io an inconſiderable number; and 


Doria, impatient to deliver his country from the yoke 
of foreigners, ſailed into the harbour, and was re- 
ceived by the acclamations of his fellow citizens: 
the French for a moment ſuſpended their fate by re- 
tiring into the citadel; but they were quickly obliged 


| to ſurrender; while Doria, inſtead of uſurping the 


ſovereign power, reſtored the freedom of the repub- 
lic, eſtabliſned the government nearly the ſame as it 
ſubſiſis to this day, and has obtained from the grati- 


' tude of poſterity, the honourable appellation of 
Tus FATHER Or His COUNTRY, AND THE RE- 


STORER OF ITS/|LYBERTY. | 

In the Milaneſe the French were totally defeated 
by Antonia de Leyva, already renowned for his de- 
fence of Pavia; and Francis, diſcouraged and ex- 
hauſted by ſo many enterpriſes, began ſeriouſly to 
think. of peace. The emperor alſo, alarmed at the 


progreſs of the Turkiſh arms, embarraſſed by the 


growth of Lutheranifm in Spain, liſtened to his pro- 
poſals. The negociation was conducted by Marga- 
ret of Auſtria, the emperor's aunt,” and Louiſa the 
mother of Francis, and from the place where it was 
concluded obtained the name of -the peace of Cam- 
bray ; the terms were injurious, and even ignomini- 
ous to France; her monarch, impatient to reſcue his 
ſons from captivity, ſacrificed every object for which 
he had commenced the war. Chatles for the preſent 
indeed was not to demand the reſtitution of Bur- 


gundy, but to reſerve his pretenſions in full force; 


Francis, for the ranſom of his ſons, agreed to pa 
him two millions of : crowns; and to reſtore ſucl 
towns as he ſtill held in the Milaneſe; he renounced 
his ęlaim to Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other 
place beyond the Alps; he reſigued the ſovereignty 
of Flanders and Artois; and conſented immediately 
15 , bo EK N ; | ro 
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to conſummate his marriage with Eleanora, the 
emperor's ſiſter. | hays 3 
Such were the conditions by which Francis pro- 
cured liberty to his ſons ; but he fatally wounded his 
reputation by abandoning his allies the Venetians, the 

Florentines, and the duke of Ferrara to the mer 
of the emperor. Clement the Seventh had indeed 
pre viouſly concluded a ſeparate treaty, and the king 
of England, eager to obtain from the pope a divorce 
from Catherine his queen, not only conſented to the 
ace of Cambray, but made Francis a preſent of a 
— ſum towards the payment of the ranſom of his 
. | | 
After the bloody labours of nine ſueceſ- 
ſive and deſtructive campaigns, Francis at 
| length taſted the bleſſings of peace. The 
death of his mother Louiſadelivered him from a coun- 
ſellor, whoſe paſſions had frequently endangered, 
whoſe magnantmity had contributed to protect his 
kingdom ; but that prince, accuſtomed to female in- 
fluence, while he neglected his new conſort, had ſur- 
rendered himſelf to the charms of mademoiſelle de 
Heilly, ducheſs d' Eſtampes. His court during this 
interval of tranquillity was diſtinguiſhed by its ſupe- 
rior ſplendour and luxury, by the patronage of let- 
ters, and the protection of the liberal arts. Eut 
amidſt diverhons andentertainments the cares of go- 
vernment were ſtill attended to; by a dexterons ap- 
plication he prevailed on the ſtates of Brittany to 
abandon their claim of a free and ſeparate principa- 
lity, and to annex that province for ever to the crown 


A. D. 
1525, 1534. 


of France. He aſſiduouſly cultivated the friendſhip | 


of the king of England, and a ſecond interview be- 
tween the two monarchs, at a village equally diſtant 


from Calais and Boulogne, diſplayed every mark of 
mutual confidence. Yet incapable of abandoning his 
hopes of the Milaneſe, he ſolicited a conference with i 
pope Clement the Seven h; at Marſeilles 26 46) 

| 9 | raced | 
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braced the holy father; and to engage him more fire. 
nuouſly in his views on Italy, he demanded and ob- 
tained the hand of Catharine of Medicis, the niece 
of Clement, for his ſecond fon Henry; the cuptials 
were celebrated with uncommon magnificence ; but 
the death of Clement himſelf only eleven months af- 


terwards, diſſipated the expectations which the kin 
had fondly formed from this alliance. | 


Five years of peace had, contributed to 
heal the wounds of war ; and Francois, in- 
dignant of the humiliating conditions of the treaty 
of Cambray, ſeized the opportunity of his rivals 
abſence, then acquiring laurels, and breaking the 
chains of the chriſtian captives in Aft ica, to renew 
his intrigues in Italy. The execution of Marveille, 
his agent at Milan, whom Sforza cauſed to be pri- 
vately put to death, afforded him a pretence for pub- 


A. D. 1535. 1 


lic hoſtilities; and the duke of Savoy, by refuſing 


permiſſion to the French troops to paſs through Pied- 
mont, drew upon himſelf the immediate fury of the 


tempeſt. 


The troops of France, commanded. by the admi- 
ral Brion, ſwept the dominions of Savoy; and amidſt 
the ſtorm, the province of Piedmont alone maivtained 
its allegiance to the duke. Franciſco Sſorza expired 
with terror at the approach of an enemy by. whom 
he had been twice expelled ; aud Francis again flat- 
tered himſelf with the vain hope of acquiring the 
aſcendancy ia Italy. But this proſpect was blaſted 
by the peculiar circumſtances of his allies, and by 
his own imprudence. Paul, who had ſucceeded 
Clement in the apoſtolical chair, ſeemed determined 
to maintain a firm neutrality ; and the king of Eng- 
land, who had juſt thrown off the papal ſupremacy, 


refuſed his aſſiſtance, unleſs Francis would imitate 


his example. Two other alliances naturally pre- 
ſented themſelves; the firſt with ſultan Solyman, en- 
laged at the emperor's African expedition; the ſe- 
a cond 
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cond with the princes of Germany, who had em- 
| braced the tenets of Luther, a native of Eifleben in 
Saxony; that wonderful man, of vigorous under. 
ſtanding and undaunted diſpofition, had rouſed the 
greater part of Germany to deſpiſe the fallacious pro- 
miſes, and to reſiſt the oppreſſions, of the court of 
Rome. His doctrines, recommended by truth and 
novelty, were eagerly embfaced; the princes of 
Germany who had acceded to his opinions, jealous of 
the deſigns of Charles, had formed themſelves into 
a confederacy to defend their religious freedom; and 
bad liſtened with pleaſure tothe propoſal of Francis. 
But that monarch, by one fatal and inconſiſtent ſtep, 
deſtroyed the fruits of bis filent labours ; fearful of 
awaking the indignation of- the Roman' pontiff, and 
the prejudices of an age ſcarce emerging from ſuper- 
ſtition, by his negociations with avowed hereticks, 
and the open enemies of his religion, he ſeized the 
firſt opportunity of demonſtrating his unſhaken con- 
fidence in the doctrines of the eſtabliſhed church; fix 
of his ſubje&ts who had imbibed the proteſtant opi- 
nions, were publicly burnt; the king himfelf was 
preſent at their execution, and declared with that 
vehemence which ever diſtinguiſhed him, that if one 
of his hands was infected with hereſy, he would cut 
it off with the other; and would not ſpare even his 
own children if found guilty of that crime. A mea- 
fare fo inhuman for ever fullied the benignity of his 
general character, and the princes of the league of 
Smalkalde, filled with reſentment and indignation at 
the fate of their brethren, renguneed With horror and 
deteſtation the alliance of Francis. 
AD. ics, Yet had that monarch availed himſelf of 
+23” the favourable moment, he might have 
fill triumphed over his adverſary. The emperor 
unprepared, was incapable of refifting the torrent or 
affording the ſmalleſt ſuecour to the duke of Savoy. 
But Francis permitted himſelf to be duped by 1985 | 
Iu | tifices Wl 
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tifices of bis thal. Inkead of 3 bis army wo 
advance towards Milan, he ſuffered himſelf to be a 
ed with ſpecious pretences and profeſſious. Charles 
bad indeed ſeized hat duchy, on the death of Sforz 
5 a vacant fief of; the empire ; but while he fla 
only ſolicitous toa dot the claim af Francis, 10 ſuch a 
ſorm as ee not diſturb the peace of Europe, or 
overturn he balance of power in Italy, his prepara: 
tions for war were carried on withecrecy and vigour; 
he at length threw off the maſk, declated his ſenti- 
ments in the moſt explicit manner, and in the 
ſence Fg the _ Pope and cardiuals reviled the 
king' « of France in the moſt violent and indecent 
terms. 8 
With an army of forty thoufanll ger and ten 
thouſand cavalry,” Charles etitered. Piedmont: che 
fore $of F rance retired before him, and the treachery 
TR marquis de Saluces, who commanded them, 
Beg, the p: :ogrels, of the ertiperor. That 5018 
man, by a ſuperſlitious faith in aſtrology; aud à be- 
lief that the fatal period of the French nation was at 
hand, was induced to deſert the cauſe bf his ſove- 
reign benefadtor. _ But Montpezat, tlle governor 
of. Fofſano, by his courage and condu@ delayed be- 
fore that inconfiderable place che imperial army 
above: a month, and allowed his royal maſter time to 
prepare for 70 defence of his kingdom. 3 
Francis 1 bad early penetrated into the deſign of bis 
rival, not to confine his operations to the 9 of 
Piedmont and Savoy, but to puſh forward mite t 
ſouthern provinces of France. He himſelf was 45 
termined to remain on the defenſive ; without ha- 
Zarding. a. battle, to throw garriſons 1 into the towns 
of the greateſt ſtrength, ; and to deprive, the ene 
of ſubſiſtence by. laying waſte. ths, country befofe 
them. The execution of this plan he devolved Gn 
the mareſchal of Montmorency; a man haug hry 
&y ere; ;, coptigent 1 in his own, Aries, and del at b 
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thofe of other men; and in the proſecution of his 
ſchemes alike regardleſs of love and of pity. _ 
Charles, ſanguine and ardent, entered 3 
but was ſtruek with aſtoniſhment at the face of deſo- 
lation which reigned over the whole country. A few 
defencelefs towns immediately ſubmitted to him, but 
the fields, deſtitute of cattle and grain, chilled the 
fire of the invaders; Montmorency ſtrongly en- 
camped under the walls of Avignon, defied his arms; 
and the cities of Marſeilles and Arles had been 


1 


of che campaign the dauphin had expired; a pong 
e ſud- 

den death was imputed to poiſon. ' His 27 bearer 
was ſeized on ſuſpicion, and openly accuſed the im- 
perial generals Gonzaga and Leyva; but the moſt 
unprejudiced hiſtorians have rejected the evidence 
extorted by torture, and have aſeribed the prema- 
iure fate of the dauphin to his having _ * 
N | eely 
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freely of cold water, afier heating bimſelf ar 
tennis. K e Fn 
The next year opened with a ſcene as a 
ſingular as wood unworthy the author f * 
it. The king of France ſummoned the emperor as 
his vaſſal for the counties of Artois and Flanders, to 
appear before the parhament of Paris; and on his re- 
fuſal declared thoſe fiefs forfeited by his contumacy 
and rebellion. As if to execute this ſentence, Fran- 
cis marched towards the Low Countries, and po 
ſeſſed himſelf of ſeveral towns. Theſe were foon 
retaken by the ſuperior forces of the Flemings; who 
in their turn inveſted Terouanne. The dauphin, and 
Montmorency, on whom Francis had beſtowed the 
ſword of conſtable, - advanced to relieve it; but 
when they were within a few-miles of the enemy, 
and a battle appeared unavoidable, they were ſlopt 
by the intelligence that a ſuſpenſion of arms was 
aqrogitien. e eee s ee hos nid: 
The enmity of both monarchs ſeems to 
have exceeded their reſources, and theie 
coffers were exhauſted by their frequent and bloody 
wars. A truce in the Low Countries for ten months 
had been extorted by their mutual neceſſities, and 
this was ſoon after extended to Piedmont; Charles 
dreaded the formidable armaments of Sultan Soly- 
man, with whom Francis had contracted a cloſe al- 
liance; nor was the latter monarch inſenſible to the 
mfamy which accompanied his confederacy with in- 
fdels againſt a chriſtian king. Though innumerable 
obſtacles oppoſed a definitive treaty, each prince 
affected to liſten to the exhortations of the Roman 
pontiff, and Paul at laſt prevailed on them to ſuſpend 
their hoſtile efforts by a trute for ten years. 
During theſe tranſactions. James the fifth, king of 
Scotland; mindful of the ancient alliances between 
the two crowns,- had fitted out a fleet and army for 
che aſſiſtance of Francis; thovgh contrary — 197 
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tarded his'embarkation. till the hour of danger was 
paſt, Francis rewarded his zeal with the hand of his 
daughter Magdalen, who accompanied her huſband 
to Scotland, where ſhe ſoon breathed her laſt; and 
ä james ſtill deſirous of cementing his connections with 

rance, ſhortly afier eſpouſed Mary of Guiſe, wi- 
dow of the duke of LonguevillqMd. 
A few days aſter ſigning the treaty of Nice, the 


emperor, in his paſſage to Barcelona, was driven by 


contrary winds to the iſland of St. Margaret, on the 
coaſt of Provence. Francis, informed of the acci- 
dent, invited him to take ſhelter in his dominions, 
and propoſed, a perſonal interview at Aiguis-mortes. 
Io this Charles conſented; and the two rivals, afier 
twenty years open hoſtilities, vied with / each other 
in expreſſions of reſpect and friend ſnip. After the 
departure of the emperor, Francis, relie ved from the 
concerns of war, amuſed himſelf with a journey into 
Dauphine, and gratified a liberal mind with ex- 
ploring the ferrets of Nature, and patronizing the 
arts. 54; big iin 289, 
Far different cares occupied his rival; 
AP: 159 the citizens of Ghent, animated by remem- 
brance of former freedom, and tenacious of their 
ancient privileges, had refuſed to contribute to the 
ſupport of the late war, and erecting the ſtandard of 
rebellion, had offered by their deputies to acknow- 
ledge the ſovereignty of the king of France; but that 
monarch, ſtill flattering bimſelf with the vain hope 
of obtaining the inveſtiture of Milan from the juſtice 


of the emperor, rejected the propoſal of the Fle- | 
mings, and communicated their ſchemes and inten- 


tions to his rival. Charles, though free from any 
danger on the ſide of France, was alarmed at the re- 
volt of a people, rich, turbulent, and obſtinate. 
The exigeney, he - was ſenſible; demanded his im- 
mediate preſence; but his dignity allowed him not to 
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and troops that muſt neceſſarily have delayed him; 
and the voyage by fea was dangerous at that advanc- 
ed ſeaſon of the year. In this dilemma, contrary to 
the opinions of his moſt experienced counſelors, he 
relotved, as the ſhorteſt way, to demand a paflage 
through the dominions of his rival; to Francis, he 
1 ol at the fame time repreſented his inclinations to ſettle 
a the affair of the Milaneſe to his ſatisfaction; but he 
7 entreated that he would not ae new promiſe 
from him at this juncture, when it rather might ſeem 
to be extorted by neceſſity, than to flow from friend- 
ſhip, or the love of juſlice. The French king, open 
and generous in his diſpoſition, fell into the ſnare of 
bis artful rival; he readily affented to all the empe- 
10r demanded ; he offered his two ſons, the dauphin 
and the duke of Orleans, as fecurity for his perſon; 
and entertamed him in his capital for fix days with 
every mark of reſpect and royal magnificence. 
But Charles had no ſooner reached his cn terri- © © 
tories, than the French ambaſſadors demanded the 
reftnution of the Milaneſe ; for ſeveral months the 
king of France was deluded by the ambiguous an- 
wers and ſpecious delays of his rival. Therevoled 
Flemiags wege at length completely humbled by 
their ger e ard Charles relinquiſhed the 
diſgutſe which was no longer neceſſary to bis intereſt ; 
he peremptorily refuſed to give up a territory of ſuch 
value, and denied that he had ever made any promiſe 
which eould bind him to an action ſo weak and im- 
prudent. l | 
Francis vas filled with indignation wben 
be found himſelf thus egregiouſty deceived; 4. P -* 
the eredulous ſimplicity with which he had . 
truſted his rtval, expoſed him to the ridicule of Eu- 
rope. He ſuſpected the treachery of his own ſer- 
vams; and the perſors in the firſt departments of 
ſtate were iuſtantly difgraced. Montmoreney the con- 
fable, Brion the admiral, and Poyet the chancellor, 
VorcEt” 4 | Were + 
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were the immediate victims of his diſpleaſure. He 
filled every court in Ewope with his negociations; 


but * of England had lately beheld with ſuſpi- - 


cion his frequent intervieus with the emperor, and 
his alliance with the king of Scotland; the pope ſtill 
maintained an impartial neutrality; and ſultan Soly- 
man alone embraced his proffered alliance, and de- 
clared himfelf ready to avenge his wrongs. Two of 
the agents of Francis, as they returned from the Ot- 
toman Forte, were aſſaſſinated at the inſtigation of 
the marquis del Guaſto, governor of the Milaneſe. 
The French monarch loudly accuſed this foul viola- 
tion of the !aws of nations: and demanded the pu- 
niſhment ef the atrocious contriver of the guilty 
deed; his demands were eluded ; and he gladly em- 
braced the opportunity of extorting by arms, that 
juſtice which he vainhy ſought in negociation. 
A diſeaſe, the effect of his irregular 
pleaſures, precluded Francis from heading 
his forces in perſon, but did not impede the vigour of 
his preparations. His rival was ſcarce returned from 
a ſecond and unſucceſsful expedition to Africa, before 
the French monarch invaded his dominions with five 
formidable armies. Spain, Luxembgurg, — 
Flanders, and Piedmont, were the Weste of their 
operations. In the two former countries, the dau- 
phin and the duke of Orleans opened the campaign 
about the ſame time. The firſt laid ſiege to Perignan, 
the capital of Rouſſillon; the laſt entered Luxem- 
bourg, and reduced the greateſt part of the duchy ; 
but on a report that the emperor was advancing to 


A. P. 1542. 


the relief of Perpignan, the duke of Orleans impru- 


dently abandoned his conqueſts, and haſtened to 
join the army of the dauphin. Charles, however 


anxious he might be for the fate of that city, deter- 


mined not io hazard a deciſive engagement; but 


committed the deſence of it to the perſevering va- | 


lour of the duke of Alva. The French, after a ege | 
: TOY | , of | 
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of three months, waſted by diſeaſes, and repulſed 2 
in ſeveral attacks, abandoned the undertaking, and | 
retired into their own country; their attempts in Bra- 
bant, Flanders, and Piedmont, were equally unſuc- 
_ ceſsful ; and the mighty preparations of Francis were 
expended in ineffectual enterpriſes. 
I be revolted inhabitants of Rochelle 
were however reduced by the arms, and 
pardoned by the clemency, of their ſovereign ; bur. 
the ſatisfaction which Francis derived fron this event, 
was loſt in his public rupture with: the king of Ex g- 
land. The French monarch, on his ſide, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Luxembourg, and in conjunction with 
ſultan Solyman, laid ſiege to Nice; but this enter- 
priſe proved as unſucceſsful as his alliance with the 
Infidels was eſteemed diſhonourable ; and the reſt of 
the campaign was conſumed by all parties iu a fee» 
ble and deſultory war. | . 
The next opened with more vigour ; the 
young count d' Enguien, who revived tibe 
memory of Gaſton de Foix, penetrated into Pied- 
mont, and defeated in the battle of Cerizoles the 
imperial general the marquis del. Guaſto ; but his 
troops were recalled fiom the purſuit of the victory 
to oppoſe a more formidable enemy. Charles and 
Henry had entered Picardy with two prodigious ar- 
mies; had they jcived their forces and rapidly ad- 
vanced, Paris muſt have again acknowledged tbe 
dominion of a foreign maſter; but the former obſti- 
nately perſevered in the ſiege of St. Diſier, and che 
latter refuſed to abandon his attempt on Boulogne, 
Francis, ſtill oppreſſed by his diforder, committed 
his army to the command of the dauphin. St. Diſier 
was at laſt betrayed to the emperor by an rtifice; but 
the beſt of his troops had periſhed in the fiege ; he, 
however, entered Champagne, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Eſpernay and Chateau-Thierri, the latter of thoſe not 
above two days march from Paris, and ſtruc K terror 
13% = ins 
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Into the luxurious inhabitants of that proud city; but 
the davphin: at this criũtal moment threw himſelf be- 
tween the forces ef Charles and the capital, reſtored 
conhdence to the Pariſians, and baraſſed by inceſſant 
Ibirniſhes ibe imperial army. Charles, ſtraitened 
for jorage and proviſions, liſtened to terms of ac- 
comndaton; a definitive treaty was ſigned at Creſpy, 
by which Francis reſigned his acquiſitions in Savoy 
and Piedmont ; "and the emperor engaged, in the 
ſpace of two years, to beſtow on the duke of Orleans 
his daughter, or his niece in marriage, with the Low 
Countries, or the Milaneſe, in dowry. 
ET Before the negociations at Creſpy were 
| concluded, the king of England had re- 
. duced Boulogne; and Francis, to recover that im- 
portant place, advanced with his younger ſon, the 
duke of Orleans, to the abbey of Foret-Mouſtier, 
between Abbeville and Montreuil. He was here 
doomed to experience à new affliction by the death 
of that prince, who expired of a peſtilential fever; 
and Charles immediately declared that by this acci- 
dent he held himfelf acquitted from all tis agree- 
ments relative to the Milaneſe. . ; 
I) be Joſs of the duke of Orleans was 
Re = 3 9 followed by that of the count d'Enguien, 
who had acquired an immortal reputation 
by, the victory of Cerizoles ; and the death of both 
theſe princes imprefled Francis with a grief, which 
even an advantageous peace with England could not 
mitigate. Though at length finally delivered from 
the cares of war which had afflicted the greateſt part 
of his reign, the remaining hours of his life were 
_embittergd by domeſtic contention. The enmity and 
intrigues of his own miſtreſs, the ducheſs d"Eftampes, 
and of Diana de Poitiers, miſtreſs to the dauphin, di- 
_ _ vided the court into open and implacable factions; 
the death of Henry of England, deeply wounded 
Francis, who had long known and perſonally mY . 
1 . RES 4 1 | | tha 
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that monarch ; his own diſorder continually preyed 
upon him; he wandered from one palace to another, 
languid and depreſſed ; at length at Rambouillet, 
with exemplary compoſure, he cloſed, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, a reign of thirty-two years, 
diſtinguiſhed by its length, its ſplendour, and its viſ- 
ciſſitudes of fortune. The magnificence which ac- 
companied him through life, deſerted him not in 
death; his funeral obſequies were performed with 
unuſual pomp ; and the proclamation which an- 
nounced. his death, diſplayed his character; a 
prince mild in peace, and victorious in war; the 
* father and reſtorer of learning and the liberal 
2 arts,” | ; 
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Henry the Second ſucceeds to the Throne—Charader of 
his Miſtreſs Diana de Poitiers —Duel of Jarnac and 
La Chatargnerate— Mary. the infant Queen of Scot- 
land, is ſent to France—War between Henry and the 
Emperor — Siege of Metz— Truce concluded — Ab. 
dication of the Emperor Mar reſet —Ttalian 
Expedition—Battle of Saint Quintin— Calais reco- 


vered—Batile of Gravelines Peace figned—Perſe- 


cution of the Proteſlants—Death of Henry. 


FRANCE had ſeverely ſuſſered from the 
liberal ſpirit and magnificence of her late 
monarch, and ſhe was now doomed to lament his 
premature fate by the prodigality of her new ſove- 
reign; when Henry the Second aſcended the throne 
of his father, he was in the twenty-eighth year of his 
age, poſſeſſed of the full e and of mind; 
handſome in his perſon; accompliſhed in the martial 
exerciſes of the age; courteous, open, and benefi- 


A. D. 1647. 


cent. But he neither diſplayed the capacity or diſ- 
| cernment 
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cernment which diſtivguiſhed Francis; and naturall 
tractable and yielding to others, he was formed to be 
under the guidance of favourites. 

The dying injunctions of his father had exhorted 
him never to recall the conſtable Montmorency, and 
to repreſs the dangerous ambition of the houſe of 
Guile ; but the former was loaded with honours, and 
the latter entruſted with the confidence of Henry; 

while only duke of Orleans, the king, at the early 
age of thirteen, had eſpouſed Catherine of Medicis ; 
that princeſs had a few years fince brought him a fon, 
who was named Francis ; but thoſe ſeducing arts for 
which ſhe was afterwards fo eminent, ſeem not to 
have affected the mind of her huſband, who profefied 
himſelf the willing ſlave of Diana de Poitiers, ducheſs 
de Valentinois. | 8 
This extraordinary woman, who ruled with abſolute 
ſway over ber lover, had with undiminiſhed beauty 
reached the autumn of life, and at the age of forty-eight, 
beheld a great and youthful monarch ſighing at her 
feet. Her father, John de Poitiers, ſeigneur de St. Val- 
lier, had been degraded from the rank of nobility, 
and his eſtates confiſcated, as an accomplice in the 
revolt of Bourbon. She herſelf, in the laſt year of 
Louis the Twelfth's reign, had married Breze, count 
de Maulevrier, by whom ſhe had two daughters then 
alive. Before Henry had completed his eighteenth 
year, her aſcendancy over him was eſtabliſhed; a 
warm friend, but implacable enemy; fond of power, 
but yer more ſo of flattery ; of high and magnani- 
mous ſpirit, ſhe impelled her royal lover to actions 
of vigour and firmneſs, 

Francis de Vivonne la Chataigneraie, had impeached 
the fidelity of her rival, the ducheſs d' Eſtampes, and 
accuſed her during the late king's illneſs of an amo- 
rous commerce with Guy Chabot ſeigneur de Jarnac, 

The latter denied the charge; and Henry, with his 
: court, 
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court, was preſent at the duel which was fought in 
the forms of chivalry, at St. Germain en Laye. 
La Chataigneraie was the favomite of the king, 
m the vigour of his age, and celebrated for his ad- 
dreſs in martial exerciſes; Jarnac was far advanced 
into the vale of years, and a fever had diminiſhed 
even his uſual ſtrength and activity; yet the former. 
was thrown from his horſe, and wounded iathe thigh. 
Indignant at the triumph of his adverſary, he tore 
the drefhings from his wound, and ſoon afterwards 
expired. Henry himſelf was fo deeply affected by 
this unexpected cataſtrophe; that he made a ſolemn 
vow rever to ſuffer another combat of the kind on 
any pretence whatſoever. | . 

James the Fifth, king of Scotland, had 
expired, left his crown to his infant and 
only daughter Mary; the miniſters of England en- 
deavoured by arms to extort the hand of that prin- 
ceſs for thir youthful monarch Edward the Sixth. To 
the ſupport of his ancient allies; the king of France 
detached fix thouſand men; the Scotch, grateful for 
theſe ſuccours, and inflamed with hereditary hatred 
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to the Engliſh, entruſted their queen to the French 


admiral Villegaignon; who landed her ſafely at 
Breſt, whence ſhe was conducted to Paris, and ſoon 
afterwards betrothed to the dauphin. 6 
Henry himſelf was at this time particu- 


p. 188. larly engaged with a dangerous ſedlition 


which broke out in Guienne; to repreſs the unbri- 


dled fury of the people, the conſtable Montmorency, 
and the duke of Guiſe, were commiſſioned to enter 
that province; the former marked his courſe with 
blood, and diſtinguiſued himſelf by exemplary ſeve- 
Tity ; the latter reclaimed the inſurgents by his con- 


citiating addreſs and lenient meaſures.  'The popula- - 


rity he acquired by his clemency laid the foundation 
of. the future greatneſs of his family, and ſupported 


with 


bz the affections of the people, enabled it to vie 
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with the power of the throne. _ Henry himfelf 


though humane and generous, was tinctured wich 


the miſtaken piety and intemperate, zeal of the 


age; and a number of proſelytes io the doctrines of 
Calvin and Luther were publicly and folemopty burnt, 
by the command, and in the preſence of a ſovereign, 


_ ervel only in his religion. 


The recovery of Eoulogne was an ob- 5 _ 
je& of the higheſt importance to the inte 
reſt and honour of France ; the Englith councils were 
weak and divided, and the feuds which commonly 
diſtract a minority, raged with uncontrolled violence. 
The miniſters of Edward the Sixth readily liſteued 
to the propoſals of Henry, who offered four hundred 
thouſand crowns for the immediate reſtitution of Bou- 
logne. The ſum propoled was accepted; and the 
peace which was negociated between the two king- 


doms, was extended allo to Scotland. 


Henry thus delivered from all dread of . _ 
England, was at leiſure to employ his 
thoughts in ſchemes for curbing the power of the 
emperor Charles, the conſtant rival of his grandeur. 
He had only proteſted againſt the treaty uf Creſpy, 
as 1njurious to the intereſt of the crown, and — 5 


calculated to aggrandize his younger brother the duke 
of Orleans, who foon after expired. He now re- 


ſumed his hopes of Italian conqueſts ; and that coun- 
try was again menaced with iadications of approach- 
ing hoſtilities. Julius the Third, who had ſucceeded 
Paul in the apoſtolical throne, had taken up arms to 
diſpoſſeſs the grandſons of the late pontiſf of the du- 


chy of Parma; theſe claimed and obtained the pro- 


tection of Henry; while the pope, ſenſible that he 
alone could not expect to reduce Octavio Faraeſe, 
ſupported by the king of France, had inſtantly re- 
courſe to the emperor. Charles ordered Gonzaga to 
ſecond Julius with all his troops; Henry directed the 
mareſchal Briſſac to enter Piedmont, and to ſuſtain 


the duke of Parma; in the name of their reſpective 


allies 
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allies the French and imperialiſts took the field; 
while their ſovereigus afſected mviolably to maintain 
the peace of Creſpy, the former ravaged part of the 
eccleſiaſtical territories; the latter penetrated to the 
es of Parma; but they were obliged to relinquiſh 
the ſiege of that city wich diſgrace. | 
But Henry ſoon laid aſide the veil which he had 

hitherto worn, and acted openly and avowed]! 
againſt his rival. The league of Smalkalde, Which 
bad been formed by the proteſtant princes of Ger- 
many in defence of their religious principles, had 
been broken by the ſuperior vigour and ſagacity of 
the emperor ; but his victory had inſpired him with 
preſumptuous confidence; he had arbitrarily depoſed 
the eleftor of Saxony, impriſoned the landgrave of 
Heſle, and daringly fringed the rights and conſtitu- 
tions of the Germanic body. Maurice duke of Sax- 
ony, couſin to the elector, and a proteſtant prince 
himſelf, had in the purſuit of his own intereſt ſe- 
conded the deſigns, and acquired the favour of 
Charles; but he was no ſooner veſted with the 
fpotls of his degraded kinſman, than he reſolved to 
reſcue them from the caprice of a maſter whom he 
Ereaded, and more firmly to eſtabliſh a religion, the 
exerciſe of which he had contributed to reſtrain. In 
the execution of this enterpriſe, he formed and con- 
ducted an intricate plan of policy which deceived the 


moſt artful prince in Europe; and while he appeared 


the obſequious ſervant of imperial power, he inſinu- 
ated himſelf into the confidence, and attained an un- 
qualified aſcendancy over the minds of thoſe whom 
he had lately afflicted with all the calamities of war. 


He ſecretly negociated a new confederacy of the pro- 


teſtants, of which he was appointed the head; and 


he earneſtly courted the aſſiſtance of Henry to op- 
poſe the deſpotiſm which Charles laboured to eſta- 


; . . 
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The king of France nurſed the hopes of 
the confederates with men and money and 
at the moment that Maurice unfurled the ſtandard of 
civil and religious freedom, he himſelf deluged Lor- 
rain with his forces, feized the perſon of the yorng 
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duke Charles, the nephew of the emperor, and 7 


planted the banners of France on the cities of Metz, 


Verdun, and Toulon; while on the other ſide Charles, 
who had fo lately aſpired to the dominion of Europe, 


with a feeble train, and under cover of the night, 
was compelled to evacuate Inſpruck, and haſtily fed 
before the arms of Maurice to Villach, in Corinthia, 
on the frontier of the Venetian territories. S urpriſed 
and abandoned, he ſigned a treaty at Paſſau, which 
for ever ſecured the eccleſiaſtical and civil indepen- 
dence of the German princes ; who, attentive alone 
to their own concerns, ſcarce ſeemed to remember 
how much they were indebted for their ſucceſs to 
Henry, and made a merit to their ſovereign of aban- 


z doning their ally to his reſentment. | 
> The perfidy of the German princes was in ſome 
) meaſure juſtihed by the rapacity of the king of 
- France. He endeavoured to poſſeſs himſelf by an 
e artifice of the city of Straſburgh, which commanded 
N the navigation of the Rhine ; but the powerful medi- 
[= ation of the princes of Germany and the Swiſs com- 
e pelled him to deſiſt; and he was ſoon recalled to pro- 
d vide for the ſafety of his own dominions. Charles 
1 prepared, with the forces which he had aſſembled to 
u- encounter the confederates, to recover the three 
m towns of which Henry had made himſelf maſter ; 


with an army of fixty thouſand men he directed his 


— experienced ofhgers, he formed the ſiege of 
oj + " 5 | 


| The king of Fra d early penetrated into bis 
intentions; he provided with alacrity and vigeur for 
. the 
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march along the banks of the Rhine, and in the 
| month of October, contrary to the advice of bis 
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defence of his new acquiſitions; and nominated to the 
command of Metz, Francis of Lorrain duke of Guile. 
That nobleman poſſeſſed all the talents of courage, 
fagacity, aud preſence of mind, which eminently 
fitted him tor fo important a truſt. Ambitious of 
fame by ſplendid and garing atchievements, he re- 
2 with joy to the dangerous ſtation that was al- 
gned kim. He diligently repaired the old fortifica- 
tions, and [kilfully executed new ones; he deſtroyed 
the fuburbs which might favour the approaches of 
the enemy; he waſted the country for ſeveral miles 
round from whence they hoped. to draw their ſubſiſt- 
ence. He filled the magazines with proviſions and 
military ſtores ; and urged the labours of his ſoldiers 
by the cheerfulneſs with which he ſubmitted to ſhare 
their toils and partake of their fatigues; Bu | 
His efforts aad ardour were ſeconded by the incle- 
mencies of the ſeaſon; the winter ſet in with unuſual 
rigour: in little more than a month from the com- 
mencement of the ſiege, the camp of the imperialiſts | 
was alternately deluged with rain or covered with 
ſnow; the Spaniards and Italians, accuſtomed to more 
genial elimates, ſunk the victims of cold and diſeaſe; 
the. troops throughout, torpid and diſpirited, were 
no longer to be animated by the voice of their leaders; 
when commanded to advance to the breaches, they 
ſtood motionleſs in dejected filence ; and the indig- 
nant emperor retired to his tent complaiaing that he | 
was deſerted by his ſoldiers, who no longer deſerved 
the name of men. Yet Charles, ever baughty and 
inllexible, maintained his ſtation when even hope 
had forſaken him; and it. was not till his army was 
reduced to half of its original number, that he con- 
ſeated to relinquiſh the fruitleſs enterpriſe. 1040 
Neceſſity at length compelled him to be- 
gin his retreat towards Germany, and he 
directed his tumultuous flight acroſs the Alps. Shame 
and terror hung upon his rear; and his fainting ſteps 
| | verre 
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again to Conſtantinople ; and the attention 


was diverted from foreign conqueſts io the protec lion 
5 of his own dominions. 
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were traced by the fick, the wounded, and the dead. 
The generous enmity of the duke of Guiſe was van- 
ene by the ſcene of imperial miſery; and he 


fcorned to triumph over a foe no longer capable of 
reſiſtance; his care and hberality were exerted to 


heal the wounded, and to reſtore the famiſhed ; and 
the courage which he had diſplayed in the fiege, was 
exceeded by the humanity which he exerciſed in 
the purſuit. 8 
In Italy the Sieneſe threw off the imperial yoke, 
and placed themſelves under the proteGtion of France; 
while Solyman, the powerful, but diſhonourable 
ally of Henry, filled the Mediterranean with his fleets, 
and ſtruck terror through the city of Naples. Had 
the operations of the Ottomans been ſeconded by the 
armaments of Henry, Naples muſt once more have 
acknowlewledged the dommion of a French maſter; 
but the Turks hearing no tidingsfromtheir — failed 


7 


Hemy 


Impatient to efface the ignominious repulſe at 
Metz, Charles entered France, and poured the tem- 
peſt of his arms on Terouanne; D' Eſſe, a veteran 


officer who commanded in that city, was killed; the 


imperialiſts preſſed the ſiege with vigour and perſe- 
verance; and the place was taken by aflault. Charles 
ordered the fortifications io be raſed, and the inha- 
bitants to be diſperſed in the adjacent towns. The 
army, under the command of Emanuel Philibert, he 


young duke of Savoy, who already began to diſplay 
' thoſe talents for which he was afterwards ſe en- 


neatly diſtinguiſhed, moved next tothe ſiege of Heſ- 
din. Its walls, though defended with bravery, could 


not long withſtand the ardour of the affailans ; and 
Henry bimſelf in perſon, with a numerous army. 


advanced to check the formidable progreſs of his 
enemy: > 2 CET, "fy Wh. 1 
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the ſiege of Cambray, and embarraſſed by the indil- 


Parations. 
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The appearance of fuch an antagoniſt, rouſed the 
emperor from the bed of fickneſs; he quitted Bruſ- 
ſels in a Inter, and arrived in his camp, though debi- 
litated in his body, yet firm and undaunted 
in mind; but his prudence ſuffered him not to ha- 
zard the fate of the war in a deciſive action; and 


the king of France, after having in vain endeavoured 


to compel his rival to an engagement, by threatening 


poſition of the conſtable Montmorency, on whoſe 
military experience he chiefly relied, retired without 
performing any thing worthy the greatneſs of his pre- 


; 4 But Charles, ſtill anxious to aggrandize 
bis family, conceived a new project, which 
he purfued with the utmoſt ardour, and accompliſhed 


with the moſt happy ſucceſs. Edward the Sixth'of 
England bad expired after a ſhort reign ; and his 
_ crown devolved on his ſiſter Mary, whoſe hand the 


emperor demanded, and obtained for his ſon Philip. 
This acceſſion to the inſſuence and power of the houſe 
of Auſtria, ferved to increaſe the jealouſy without 
intimidating the king of France. He determined to 
carry on the war both in Italy and the Low Countries 


with additional vigour ; and to compel Charles to ac- 


cept an equitable peace, before his daughter. in- law 
could ſurmount the averſion of her ſubjects to a war 
on the contineat. With three great armies he ra- 


vaged Hainault, Liege, and Artois, reduced Mari- 


anveſted Renti. The emperor, though broken by 
wow fatigue, and ind iſpoſition, marched to the re- 
ie 


emburgh, took Bouvines and Dinant by aſſault, and 


f of that place. An obſtinate ſkirmiſh enſued, in 
which the imperial army was worſted with a conſider- 


able loſs of men and artillery ; and had the efforts of 


the duke of Guiſe been ſeconded by the conſtable 
Montmorency, the rout of the enemy muſt have been 
complete; but the jealouſy of thoſe commanders 


proved fatal to the glory of their country; the 80 
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want of proviſions; and Charles, after their retreat, 
entering Picardy, extended his devaſtations over that 
province, and revenged the ravages committed in 
Hainault and Artois. | | 

In Italy the French were more unfortunate than in 


Flanders. Strozzi, a Florentine exile, who com- 
manded in that country, was defeated, with the loſs 


of four thouſand men, by the marquis of Marignano 


general to Coſmo de Medicis. The ſiege of Siena 


„ ß es do AA Shy 


was inſtantly formed by the victor; the fate of that 
city was protracted for ſome months by the valour of 
Monluc, who commanded the French garriſon ; but 
the Sieneſe, ſuperior to the force of arms, were in- 


capable of reſiſting the afſaults of famine; the terms 


they obtained were however honourable ; and Mon- 
luc, with the French troops, were allowed to march 
out with all the honours of war; but the mareſchal 
of Brillac, in Piedmont, ſupported the glory of his 
country, and juſtified the choice of bis prince; though 
his troops were inferior to thoſe of the imperialiſts, 
he not only baffled the attempts of the duke of Alva, 
who, with his uſual arrogance, had boaſted that be 
would ſoon drive him beyond the mountains, but 


even extended his incurſions into that part of the 
country, which hitherto the emperor had preſerved; 


and would probably have rendered more important 
ſervices to his country, had not the neceſſary ſupplies 


for bis ſupport, been intercepted by the jealouſy af 


the Guiſes and the conſtable Montmorency. 

On the death of Henry d'Albret, king | 
of Navarre, the king of France was de- * 
ſirous of annexing Beam, and the ſmall remnant of 


that prince's territories, to his own dominions; bh 


Anthony, duke of Vendoſme, who had married Jane, 
the heireſs of d' Albret, by his diligence ſecured the 
royal inheritance which deſcended to him; and xe- 
jected the threats and promiſes of Henry, whoalter- 


themſelves were ſoon after compelled to retire Kr 


natcly 
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nately menaced him with the weight of his arms, 
and tempted him with liberal offers of compenſa- 
tion. | | . — 
The emperor, broken by infirmities, had renewed 
his negociations for peace. He had flattered himſelf 
with the * 2 of obtaining poſſeſſion of Metz by the 
treachery of a monk, guardian to a convent of Fran- 
ciſcans; but the eonſpiracy was detected; the impe- 
rialiſts detached for the enterpriſe were defeated with 
flavghter ; and the monk with his confederates fuf. 
fered the juſt puniſhment of their treaſon. Charles, 
mortified at the decline of his military glory, and op- 
preſſed by age and diſeaſe, received an additional 
diſappointment in the death of pope Julius the Third, 
and the election of cardinal Carafla to the vacant dig- 
nity; the new pontiff who afſumed'the name of Paul 
the Fourth, demanded the protection of France, of- 
fered'the inveſtiture of Naples to her king, and en- 

deavoured to negociate a ſtrict alliance with him for 
their mutual advantage. Henry liſtened with plea- 
ſure to propoſals which flattered his ambition with 
the hope of once more acquiring the aſcendancy in 
Italy; and the cardinal of Lorrain was diſpatched to 
Rome with full powers. to conclude the treaty, 
and to concert meaſures for carrying it into execu- 
80 many unfavourable circumſtances combining 
with a ſhattered conſtitution, determined the empe- 
xor to retire from the cares of public life, before his 
reputation was entirely overwhelmed by the tempeſt 
which he beheld gathering round him. By reſigning 
his hereditary dominions to his ſon Philip, he in fome 
meaſure diſarmed the jealouſy of France; and deli- 
vered himfelf from a burthen, which his waining 
ſtrength was no longer capable of ſupporting with 
proper dignity. At Bruſſels this extraordinary re- 
nunciation was made; and Charles only . — 
k { PLAY eta 23 mime 2}! 
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: himſelf the imperial ER which in about a year 


afterwards he relinquiſhed to his brother Ferdinand, 


_ the 100 of the Romans. 


, indulgent to his paſſions, and to 


ter ion of his miſtreſs, had been ob- A. P. 1586. 
t 


0 load his ſubjects with new impoſts, to defray 


| 0 expences of war and the magnificence of his court. 
The emperor, ſolieitous to procure an interval of 


on a e that his ſon might eſtabliſn himſelf firmly 


throne, was ready to liſten to any terms of 
accommodation. e various claims of the rival 
monarchs rendered it difficult to conclude a ſolid 
peace; but an expedient was propoſed of terminat- 


ing their boſfilities by a long truce, which, without 
diſcufling their different; pretenſions, allowed each to 
retain v 3 was in his poſſeſſion. Hey, in accept- 

ing theſe. favourable conditions, which left him in 


quiet 8 of che 1 part ef the duke of 


Savgy's dominions, with his important acquiſitions 
on the German frontier, was only embarrafſed by his 


late engagements with the pope ; theſe he however 


was perſuaded. by the conſtable Montmorency to ſa- 


| 2 to the intereſts of his kingdom; but he care- 


ly ſtipulated, that in the truce, which was ſigned 
for ve F the e . Wb be Lad 
INC luded 5 


Vs 7 2 


b by the ally on whom he gepen hy and ex- 
poſed: to. * refentment of an adverſary whom be 
dreaded. he duke of Alva was alread encamped 
on the-frontiers of the ecclefiaſtical territories; and 
the pope, to avert the immediate danger, had re- 
courle to thoſe arts for which the court of Rome was 


ſo eminently diſtinguiſned. Under pretence of 'me- 


diating a 4,4 e peace, between the rival prices, 
cardinal Rebiba was diſpatched to Bruſſels, and the 
nephew of the bpontifl, cardinal Caraffa, to. Paris, 
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The former was ſecretly inſtructed to protract bis ne- 
gociation as long as poſſible; while the latter was di- 
rected to preſs the French king to renounce the treat 
of truce, and to reſume bis engagements with the 
2 ſee. By preſents and flattery Caraffa gained the 
ſuffrages of Catherine of Medicis, and Diana Poitiers. 
Heury was incapable of reſiſting the importunities of 
his conſort and, miſtreſs, ſeconded by the ardour of 
the duke of Guiſe, and the eloquence of his brother 
the cardinal of Lorrain. His own genius, warlike 
and enterpriſing, correſponded with their inclinations; 
and he ſigned a new league with the pope, which re- 
kindled the flames of war both in Italy, and the Low 
Countries. 1 = 8 
Philip, in his diſpute with the ſucceſſor of St. Pe- 
ter, though naturally haughty and inflexible, had dif- 
covered uncommon moderation. His early years had 
| been entruſted to the care of Spaniſh eceleſiaſtics, 
aud in a more mature age he retained that veneration 
for the holy ſee which they had ſedulouſly inculcated. 


But with every appearance of heſitation the pontiff's | 


arrogance had increaſed, and at length the duke of 
Alva was commanded to enter the eccleſiaſtical terri- 
'tories. The light troops of the Spaniards ſoon pe- 
netrated to the very gates of Rome, and Paul, yield- 
ing to the fears and ſolicitations of the cardinals, pro- 
poſed a ceſſation of arms. Alva, ſenſible how de- 
firous his maſter was of termmating a war which he 
had undertaken with infinite reluctance, cloſed with 
| the overtures; and conſented firſt to a truce for ten, 
and afterwards for forty days. 5 Tt 
To In the mean time the duke of Guiſe 
pafſed the Alps with an army of twenty 
thouſand men, and the flower of the French nobi- 
lity; whom the ſplendour of his character, and his 
reputation for courteſy, courage, and diberality, al- 
lured to follow his ſtandard. Paul on his approach 
aſſumed his former arrogance, and baniſhed from _ 
F : ya 


A. D. 1557. 
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mind all thoughts but thoſe of war and revenge, while 
the Spaniards retired toward the frontiers of Naples, 
for the defence of that kingdom. Yet though the 
was animated with the ſtrongeſt reſentment 
againſt Philip, he neglected the neceſſary means to 
enſure the ' gratification of it; neither the pecumary 
or military aids which he had engaged to furniſh, were 
ready; the Italian ſtates either preſerved a ſtrict neu- 
trality, or were openly united with Philip. The duke 
of Guiſe ſoon perceived that his hopes of ſueceſs muſt 
entirely depend upon himſelf. He was repulſed from 
the walls of Civitella, a town on the Neapolitan fron- 
tiers; his army was waſted by ſickneſs, aud haraſſed 
by fruitleſs marches ; while the Spaniards again ex- 
tended their devaſtations over the patrimony of St. 
Peter, he was compelled to return to Rome for the 
protection of the 715 father. With a weak and im- 
patient ally, with a broken and deſponding army, he 
confined his operations to the defence of the capital; 
and the flattering viſion of Italian conqueſts was gra- 
dually baniſhed from his mind. ee 
Philip had received wich indignation the intelli- 
gence of Henry's deſigns to violate the recent truce. 
He directed his arms againſt the frontier towns of 
Flanders, expoſed by the expedition againſt Italy. 
He perſuaded his conſort, the queen of England, to 
enter into his views; her violent affe&tion for Philip 
excited her to ſurmount the reluctance of her ſubjects, 
and to declare war againſt France; Emanuel Phili- 
bert, duke of Savoy, was entruſted with the com- 
mand of the main army; the zeal of the Flemings 


fe was diſplayed in ſeconding the defigns of their new 
o lovereign ; and while Philip himſelf fixed his quar- 
91 ters at Cambray, the duke of Savoy, after alarm- 
118 ing France on; the fide of 8 advanced 
* by rapid . n and inveſted St. Quintin in Pi- 
; cardy, . e ee 


2 The 
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The garriſon of that town had been weakened by 
detachments ſent towards Champagne, and. ſcarce 
amounted to one fifth of the number requiſite for its 
defence. The fortifications had been negleQed ; and 
the beſiegers were ſtimulated by the importance of 
acquiring a town, which opened to them a direct road 
to Paris. A few days muſt have crowned their ef- 
forts with ſucceſs, if admiral de Coligny, conſidering 
his honour concerned to preſerve a place within his 
juriſdiction, had not thrown himſelf into the town 
with a gallant band of followers, and by his 
we and determined valour at leaſt deferred its 
te. | 85 
The voice of glory and intereſt called upon Henry 
tio ſave a town, the loſs of which would open a pal- 
ſage for the enemy into the heart of France. The 
forces he could haſtily afſemble, be confided to the ex- 
perience of the conſtable Montmorency, whoſe natural 
caution was vanquiſhed by his defire to extricate his 
nephew Coligny from his dangerous fituation. With 
this view be approached the camp of the enemy, 
wiule: d*Andelot, the brother of Coligny, with five 
hundred adventurous followers, forced his entrance 
into the town. 11 
But in the execution of this deſign, Montmorency 
had drawn too near the entrenchments of the be- 
ſiegers to eſcape with N from ſo active and vi- 
gilant a commander as the duke of Savoy. He had 
ſcarce began to retire, before he was preſſed by the 
ſuperior numbers of the enemy. The ranks of the 
French were broken by the furious charge of count 
Egmont at the head of the cavalry, and their boaſted 
men at arms ſought ſhelter in a precipitate flight. 
Abandoned by the horſe, the foot were not able 


much longer io ſuſtain the unequal gonflit ; above 


four thouſand periſhed on the field; and the conſta- | 


ble, after defending himſelf with the moſt heroiccou- WM 
rage, and receiving a dangerous wound, was made 
. priſoner, 


* 
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priſoner, with the dukes of Montpenſ er and Longue- 
ville, aud the maieſchal St. Andre. 8 
The defeat of St. Quintin ſcarce diffuſed leſs con- 
ſternation throughout France than the fatal battles of 
Crecy and Azincourt; the trembling inhabitants of Pa- 
ris prepared to quit a capital which they hourly ex- 
peed would be inſulted by the preſence of the ene- 
my; amidſt the general diſmay, Henry alone pre- 
ſerved an undaunted countenavce ; he inſtantly re- 
called the duke of Guile from Italy; he ſolic iied the 
aſhſtance of the grand fignior, and he 1acited rhe 
Scots to invade the north of England, and diſtract 


was found in commanding the ban and arriere ban of 
the frontier provinces immediately to take the ficki ; 
but all theſe precautions ard efforts would have proved 
Vvoain, had Philip liſtened tothe advice of the duke of Sa- 
voy, to relinquiſh the fiege of St. Quintin, and march 
directly towards Paris; that monarch, naturally cau- 
tious, was afraid of committing his forces in the heart 
of France without a ſingle place to retreat to, he adviſed 
therefore to continue the ſiege of St. Quintin; and his ge- 
nerals the more readily acquieſced in his opinion, as they 
imagined the town could not hold out many hours; 
but the courage of Coligny roſe in proportion to the 
exigency and danger. Fruitful in reſources, each 
moment ſeemed to diſplay ſome new expedient; for 
ſeventeen days he baffled the repeated aſſaults of the 
Spaniards, the Flemings, and the Engliſh; at length 


numbers, and Coligny himſelf was taken prifoner on 
the breach. e Je „„ 

But Henry had availed himſelf with the utmoſt ac- 
tivity of the interval afforded by the admiral's obſti- 
nate reſiſtance. The duke of Guiſe rapidly advanced 
from Italy to check the progreſs of Philip; be was 
received in France as the guardian angel of that king- 
dom; and the confidence which the king repoſed in 
him, was juſtified by his zeal and enterpriſing ſpirit. 
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the attention of Mary. A more immediate recourſe . 


all oppoſition was overwhelmed by their ſuperior = 


Ihe - 
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The army with which he returned was joined by new 
levies, and ſwelled by reinforcements from Germany 
and Switzerland. Its numbers, and the reputation 
of its general, made Philip tremble for his new con- 
queſts; when the duke of Guiſe ſuddenly turned, 
from menacing the frontier towns of Flanders, 


to undertake a more arduous and important enter- 


prize. | | | 
A. D. 4868. , Calais had been taken by the Engliſh un- 
deer Edward the Third, and was the only 
place they retained of their ancient and extenſive 
territories in France. But Mary and her miniſters, 


from an injudicions c2conomy, bad neglected the 


works, and diſmiſſed the greater part of the gar- 
riſon. The duke of Guiſe was appriſed of theſe cir- 


cumſtances, and the rigour of winter did not deter 
him from the daring defign ; he ſuddenly inveſted the 
town, drove the Engliſh from the forts which pro- 
tected it, and in eight days reſtored Calais to the do- 
minion of the French, after it had been ſubject to 
England for two hundred and ten years. Henry imi- 
tated on this occation the policy of its former con- 
queror; he careſully expelled the Engliſh inhabitants, 
and new peopled the town with his own ſubjects, 


whom he allured to ſettle there by various immuni- 


ties. | 

On the retreat of the duke of Guiſe, the pope 
had indeed ſigned a treaty of peace, and reconciled 
himſelf to Philip; but Henry found ſufficient conſo- 
lation for this deſertion in the marriage of the dau- 


phin to queen Mary of Scotland ; that princeſs had 


been long ſince afhanced to Francis, and the nuptials 
were now celebrated with unuſual ſplendour, But 
the Scots in the articles of marriage took every 


precaution that prudence could dictate to pre- 


ſerve the liberty aud independence of their coun- 
try. end: f 5 | 
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Wich the return of ſpring, the contending armies 
renewed their operations; the duke of Guiſe in- 
veſted, and reduced after a ſiege of three weeks, 
Thionville in the duchy of Luxembourg. But this 
acquiſition was more than counterbalauced by an 
event that had happened in another part of the Low 
Countries. The mareſchal de Termes, governor of 
Calais, had penetrated into Flanders, ſtormed Dun- 
kirk, and advanced to Nieuport, when his career 
was checked by the approach of the count of Eg- 
mont, with a ſuperior force. De Termes, encum- 
bered with his ſpoils, endeavoured to retreat, but he 
was overtaken by the rapidity of the count, and 
_ compelled to engage near Gravelines. The deſpe- 
rate valour of the French held victory for ſome time 
in ſuſpenſe ; when a ſquadron of Engliſh ſhips, drawn 
to the coaſt by the firing, entered the Aa, and turned 
their guns upon the right wing of the army of de 
Termes ; the ſpirits of the Flemings revived with 
this aſhſtance, and the rout of the French became 
univerſal. Two thouſand were killed on the ſpot; 
a greater number in their flight periſhed by the hands 
of the enraged peaſantry; and the mareſchal de 
 Termes, with many officers of diſtinction, were ta- 
ken priſoners. | wy 

The duke of Guiſe, on intelligence of 

this diſaſter, relinquiſhed all other ſchemes, 3 knee 
and haſtened to the defence of the frontier 

of Picardy, while the duke of Savoy affected a junc- 
tion with the forces of the count of Egmont. Each 
monarch placed himſelf at the head of his reſpective 
army, and as they were now only ſeparated by a few 
leagues, it was hourly expected that a deciſive action 


would determine the fortune of the royal rivals. Vet 


both Philip and Henry continued carefully to forti 
their camps, and diſcovered by their inaction their 
| inclinations for peace. F or alf a century their 
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kingdoms had been mutually exhauſted by the opera- 
tions of war. The former was impatient to viſit 


Spain; the latter was nflueuced by the pafſions of 
the ducheſs of Valentinois, who regarded with dif. 


guſt the haughtiueſs of the duke of Guiſe and his 


brother the cardinal of Lorrain, and was inclined to 
thwart their meaſures and obſtruct their glory. By 
her perſuaſion, Montmorency, ſtill a priſoper, and 


- eager to _regatn his liberty, was entruſted with the 


delicate negociations; Philip readily liſtened to his 
bauer ; a definitive treaty was ſigued at Cateau in 
-ambreſis ; the duke of Savoy recovered the terri- 

tories which France had wreſted from him in Pied- 
mont, Savoy, and Brefſe. Corſica was ceded to the 


 Genocle; but Heſdin, Catalet, and Noyon, were 


reſtored to the French, who alfo retained Calais, 
Metz, 'Toul, and Verdun. The death of Mary had 
diflolved the connections of Philip with England; 
and by a ſeparate treaty with her ſucceſſor Elizabeth, 


Henry engaged at the end of eight years to deliver up 


Calais, or to forfeit the ſum of Ve hundred thouſand 
crowus. | 

| The duke of Guiſe, and his brother the 
cardinal, arraigned the late treaty in the 
moſt open manner, as humiliating and diſgraceful ro 
France. But their mfluence expired on the return of 
Montmorency ; and the conſtable fupported by the 
ducheſs of Valentinois, reſumed his former aſcen- 
dancy over the mind of his royal maſter. Henry 
himſelf had cloſed with the overtures of peace, that 
he might the more effectually repreſs the religious 
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- opinions of the reformers, which were ſpreading 


with rapidity throughout his dominions. D' Andelot, 


the brother of Coligny, and the nephew of the con- 


ftable, was juſtly accuſed as a proſelyte to the doc- 
rrines of Calvin. In the preſence of his ſovereign 


he preſumed to acknowledge his ſentiments ; he was 


immediately deprived of his poſt of general of che 
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French infantry, committed to cloſe confinement, aud 


only reſtored by ſubmiſſion, and the entreaties of his 


uncle. Throughout the capital, and the different 


provinces, the ſevereſt penalties were denounced 


againſt the profeſſors of Lutheraniſm, five of the 
moſt obſtinate were ſent to the Baſtile, and ordets 


were iſſued for their immediate and rigorous proſe- 


cution. 3 

The active zeal of a monarch, in the vigour of his 
age, aud neither deſtitute of N or firmnels, 
might perbaps have vanquiſhed the ſeruples of his 
ſubjects, and preſerved his kingdom from the cala- 
mities of civil commotion, inflamed by religious 


rancour; but the defigns of Henry, and the hopes 


of the eſtabliſned church, were extingniſhed by a 


fatal and unexpected accident. Emanuel duke of | 


Savoy had arrived at Paris, to be preſent at the mar- 


_ riage of the princeſs Elizabeth, who by an article of 


the late treaty was athanced to the king of Spain, 
and whoſe nuptials were celebrated at Paris b 


proxy, with martial magnificence. Jouſts and tour- 
naments had on this occaſion been proclaimed by 


Heury, who excelled in every perſonal accompliſh- 
ment; he had already given ſignal proofs of his 

roweſs, when on the laſt day he was defirons of 
bene lance againſt Gabriel de Lorges, count de 
Me: at the command of his ſovereign, en- 


tered the liſts with avowed reluctance. The ſhock 


was rude on both ſides, but the count's lance 
breaking againſt the king's helmet, he attacked 
Henry with the ſtump; it entered the eye brow 


of his right eye, and the monarch bereaved of ſpeech 


and underſtanding fell inſtantly to the ground. He 


was conveyed to his palace, and after remaining in 
2 ate of inſenſibility for eleven days, expired in 


the 
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the ſixteenth year of his reign, and the forty-fifth of 
his age; leaving by his wife Catherine'of Medicis 
ſeven . children, the eldeſt of whom Francis the 
Second, was only entered into his ſeventeenth 


year. 1 | 
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